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SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial 


N Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 

the Communist Party outline a pro- 

gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy: “for the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 

ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 


lines, but for defending the welfare of the | 


working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tien of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


‘MAO TSE-TUNG - 


Anna Louise Strong’s 3 sketch of China's 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max’s satirical short stories. 
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CONFESSION SPURS. 
FIGHT FOR JENKINS 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Worker today publishes for the first time a complete and 


authentic text of the confession made by Herbert Gulembo last Dec. 8, that he murdered] 


d Ave. apartment last June 7. Note, at this writing, 
Mrs. Kathryn Meller in her Girard A pa — os Bn ago 


Gulembo’s Confession 


Statement taken at Saginaw Police Headquarters 
this Eighth day of December, 1948, 

By Lieut. Bugenske 2 A. M. 
That I Herbert LeRoy Gulembo was born on the 13th day of 
January im the year 1924, that the last place I lived was at Reese, 
Michigan, that I have been advised by Lieut. Lieut. Bugenske of my consti- 
tional rights, that anything that I may say here can be used for or 
against me, that I have been treated weil, that there been ne 
promises or threats made to me, that everything that I say here is 
the truth te the best of my knowledge. 

* — 
THAT I HAD LIVED in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, since Sep- 
tember, 1947, previous to moving to Reese, Michigan, my address in 
Philadelphia was 2520 Sepevia St. I then moved to 2513 Sargent St. 
then moved to 952 Lawrence St., third house in the rear, while living 
at the last mentioned address I met a man by the name of Miller, 


Tession, Still, faces the electric chair. 


Bayard Jenkins,e19-year-old Negro 
convicted Nov. 23 of Mis. Meller’s 
murder through a forced police eon- 


This confession is striking in 
its similarity te the story told 
The Worker by Gulembo’s brother- 
in-law. The brother-in-law, as 
reported in The Worker, Dee. 26, 
said that: 

6 Gulembo met Mrs. Meller the 
night before the murder at a vet- 
erans” post. 

@ Gulembo knew Mrs. Meller was 
going away and knew. she had some 
antiques to sell. 

@® Gulembo returned home on the 
evening of the murder, bought 
drinks for friends though he had 
no money when he left home, got 


PENNS¥LVANIA 


Jenkins Frame-up . 


By Ed Strong 

Over the past few weeks, The Worker has made it 
clear that Bayard Jenkins was falsely imprisoned for the 
June 7 killing of Mrs. Kathryn Meller—that he is abso- 
lutely innocent. 

What is now urgently necessary is 2 the politi. | 
cal importance of this case and for the Communist Party, 
in cooperation with other interested groups, to organize 


a Mass movement capable of exposing this police frame- 


up and securing Jenkin’s immediate release. 

With the Jenkins case before us, we can see the 
hypocricy of the United States representative, at the re- 
cently concluded Paris session of the United Nations, as 
he boasted of his leadership in adopting the World Wide 
Charter of Human Rights which condemned all forms of 
genecide. 

The frame-up of Bayard Jenkins points 8 ‘the 
emptiness of the report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

These fine documents, which are not meant to be 
carried out, are the result of a world situation in which 
American imperialist reaction wants to mask its real in- 
tentions. Reaction is trying to square its crass national 


sick in his stomach when the mur- 
der of Mrs. Meller was mentioned. 
®. Gulembo disappeared from Phil- 
adelphia for good the day after 
the murder. . 
These are the facts which the 
police supressed. In their deter- 
mination to make the murder rap 
stick te Jenkins, police told 
Gulembo’s brother-in-law to “keep 
quiet about all this.” They ac- 
cepted Gulembo’s subsequent re- 
traction of his voluntary, detailed 
confession as “all a dream.” 


oppression of the Negro people in the United States with 
its avalanche of Wall Street propaganda advertising the 
U. S. as the “greatest democracy on earth.” 

To informed people, of course, this pro-imperialist propaganda is 
absolute nonsense: Far from seeing any real attempt by the ruling 
circles to protect humian rights, we are witnessing, in fact, an un- 
precedented national attack upon the individual freedoms of the 
Negro people. The attack is being carried out by the police-gestapo, 
ably assisted by an impartial” judiciary, anti-Negro haters and crooks 
who run the offices of city and state prosecuting attorneys and a 
sleuth of detectives and nazi-minded operators. 


This crowd, far from carrying out a policy of arresting and 
prosecuting real criminals, spend a great deal of their time terrorizing 
Negro communities, arresting, beating and dlack-jacking innocent 
Negroes into confessions. On the basis of such confessions, hundreds 
of Negroes are imprisoned and sent to the electric chair every year 
in this country. 

The false arrest and conviction of young Bayard Jenkins is & 
classic example of this fascist-like pattern. The corrupt and brazen 
representatives of the Morgan interests, who rum Philadelphia as 
though it were their own private plantation, can, however, be forced 
to retreat on this matter. 


The free Jenkins movement, which has already begun, will have 
to be extended rapidly to include the entire Negro people, labor, the 
NAACP, the Progressive Party, churches and religious organisations, 
: all fraternal and civil groups. 

Above all, the Communist Party must be fully mobilized to play 
an important role in this struggle. In a loud, clear and ringing voce, 
loud enough to reach the ears of Judge Smith, Prosecuting Attorney 
Speiser and Gov. Duff, the demand must be raised: 


FOR THE IMMEDIATE AND UNCONDITIONAL RELEASE OF 
BAYARD JENKINS. 


1 believe his first name to be Charlies, later met Miller's wife Catherine 
Miller whe in turn invited me up te the apartment to view some an- 
tiques that she was supposed to have. 


I believe it was in April that I went up te Catherine Miller's apart- 
ment where she and I were alone. She was dressed in just a pair of 
fluffy panties with some kind of a flowered smock or housecoat over 
the rest of her body. While in her apartment she kept giving me the 
come along and I attempted to have sexual relations with her, she 
then stopped me. 


LATER ON AGAIN giving me the come along, I wish to state at 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Hike Circulation in Steel Areus 


FREE JENKINS COMMITTEE meets in Pyramid Club. Shown in picture are: Isaac Jenkins, Bill 
Crawford, Carl Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. McDay, John Womack, Archie Coleman, Henry Beltscher, Helen 
Bowers, Aubrey L. Reuss, Ed Lipschultz. Other sponsors of the Free Jenkins campaign include: Mrs. Goldie 
E. Watson, Isaac Jenkins, Marcella Sloane, Mrs. Alice Liveright, Rev. J. Quinton Jackson, Rev. J. L. Staton, 


‘Rev. J. P. Boyd, William H. Crawford, Rev. E. Theodore Lewis. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Communist 
Party here reports that the circula- 
tion of The Pennsylvania Worker 
among steel workers in this area 
has more than doubled in the past 
two months. 

The original goal was set at 350 
papers by Jan. 15. The 300 mark 
was passed Christmas. 

Only last summer the bundle order 
for the steel section was 50 papers. 
* it is over 200 each week. 


Party leaders report that results 


were obtained by activizing the 
Party membership on the basis of 
understanding the role of The 
Worker today. 

With intensified speedup, begin- 
ning of layoffs and threatened evic- 
tion of workers’ families from their 
homes to make way for expansion 
of particular plants, press builders 
are Increasing their efforts to reach 
and organize decisive .sections of 
the working class; among them the 


steel workers. 


PTC Fare Hike Is in the Bug- Unless the People Act - 


By Norman Anderson | 
THE PEOPLE OF PHILADEL- 

PHIA can beat back the Philadel- 

phia Transportation Co.'s demand 


Christmas. helidays, to prevent 
immediate action against the 
highes fares. 

— 


| and real estate owners who rule 
this city, They are the powers | 
behind the city administration 
responsible for the graft and cor- 


cratic Party, monopoly’s alterna- 
tive In this city. 

The city cannot be depended 
upon te carry the ball against the 


manding it move to prevent the * 
r 
The Progressive Party setup 
beoths in City Hall courtyard and 


for a third post-war fare rise. 
Organizations and numerous in- 


dividuals have already begun pro- 
testing this latest banker. stead; 


ruption scandals still shaking 
Philadelphia. 


EVEN THE BULLETIN and In- 
quirer have been forced to reflect 
the mass disgust with the new fare 
rise by printing many of the thou- 


at large transit terminals where 
signatures on petitions protesting 
the fare hike were collected. 

And a protest rally called by 


transit monopoly. - Through its 
connections with the local bankers 
it is only putting up a surface 
fight while defending’ the bankers 


* 
FOR EXAMPLE, Edward G. Hop-| 


petitions are being cireulated and 
detegations have visited the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in Har- 
risburg demanding it exercise its 
powers to halt the face boost 
scheduled to begin January 21. 

: — 


into their offices. 
At the same time it is becoming 


UNLESS THE PUC acts im- 


sands of protest letters flooding 


jsion and his behind-the-scenes 


kinson, head of Drexel & Co., lead- 
ing Morgan bank in the city, is 
chairman.of the executive commit- 
tee of the PTC, while Albert Green- 
field, leader of a local banking 
group is also a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. * 
Hopkinson is tied to the city ad- 
ministration through his chairman- 
ship of the City Planning Commis- 


un he ub 
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Habana the be- [visited the T in Harrisburg - 


State Representative Jerome Jas- 
pan was held last Wednesday. The 
Progressive Party and other organi- 
zations joined in its sponsorship. 

| “THE COMMUNIST PARTY dis- 


-|tributed thousands of leaflets is 


communities. throughout . the sity 
urging immediate protest wires, lete 
— — be sas 
Spécial editions of The Pennsyl- 
| vanig, Wer, iaze also doing 


rem 


mee ‘opposition to the fare steak 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia edition of the Pittsburgh Courier, has jumped with both 
feet into the drive to end Jimcrow in the Philadelphia’ professions! 


sports world. 


Saunders, whe last week announced his support of the Pennsyl- 
vania Worker's drive to end Jimcrow on the Philies and A’s, wrote 
three articles for the Jan. 1 edition of the Courier, accusing the 
Philadelphia Eagles, the Warriors and the professional baseball teams 
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he urged “concerted action on the part 


OP FIGHT ON HOUSING A PHONY 


Demand 
* 
* 


VIOLATIONS HERE © 
FOR 50 YEARS 


By Harold Spencer 


With discontent over bad housing conditions in Philadelphia rising daily two 
factions of the Republican machine are publicly blaming each other for the many viola- 
tions of the housing laws which have been going on here for more than 50 years. 


The Pennsylvania Worker, how- 


ever, has uncovered facts to warn 
tenants that the Republican argu- 
ment over housing is only an inter- 
nal political squabble—that both 
factions of the Republican Party are 
equally guilty—and that it would be 
a big mistake to rely on either po- 
litical faction for any correction of 
the evils. 


One Republican faction — headed 
by real estate operator Arthur Binns 
of the Committee of 70—says that 
health and safety laws are not en- 
forced because the City authorities 
fail to uncover the violations. Of 
course that’s not true. The Worker 
has on file facts on many cases 
where tenants who have so much 
as asked the landlord to fix a toilet 
or a floor or a leaking roof were an- 
swered with threats of eviction or a 
rent increase. 


THE OTHER REPUBLICAN fac- 
tion—headed by City Chairman 
William Meade—says that the real 
estate operators just don’t give a 
damn—that they want to hog as 
much rent as possible without 
spending one cent on fixing up their 
properties—even though the law re- 
quires them to make certain mini- 
mum repairs. 

Of course that’s true. But consider 
the fact that the same city officials 
who talk so nicely have actually 
been cooperating with the real es- 
tate operators TO BREAK THE 


HOUSING LAWS. 
FOR EXAMPLE, there’s a law 


Get Behind the Paper 
That Gets Behind: You! 


66. 
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Enclosed please find $1 for which I would 
like te receive the Pennsylvania Edition of 
The Worker fer 5 menths, er $2 fer one 


Pennsylvania Edition of The Worker 
Rm. 710, 250 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


which requires every landlord of a 
multiple dwelling house to have a 
license for each dwelling unit he 
offers for rent. This license is in- 
tended to protect the tenant. Be- 
fore it is issued; city authorities 
must be satisfied that the house 
mets all conditions set down by law 
such as good toilets, good floors, 
god roofs, safe walls, etc. But here 
is what your reporter learned from 
a Mr. Kohl, thec-ity official who is 
responsible for issuing these licenses. 


YOUR REPORTER: “How -many 
of these licenses that are supposed 
to protect the tenants have been 
issued by your office?” 


MR. KOHL: “About 30 or 40.” 

YOUR REPORTER: “But, Mr. 
Kohl, there are more than 30,000 
dwelling units being rented in Phila- 
delphia, That means that the land- 
lords are not being required to show 
trat their houses pass the test as 
required by law. That means the 
landlords are being allowed 0 vio- 
late the law, doesn’t it?” 

MR. KOHL: “Technicaly you 
may be correct. But we blame it 
on lack of personnel. We have 
the same appropriation for our 
office now that we had 30 years 
ago, and in that time the dwellings 
have imcreased from 58,000 te 
30,000. We just don’t have the 
forces te do the work.” 

* 

YOUR REPORTER+ Has your 
department asked for an increase in 
appropriations that would permit 
you to observe the law and issue 
these permits that are intended to 
protect the tenant?” 

MR. KOHL: “Yes, we ask for 
am increase every year. But it 
makes no difference. The city 
doesn't give it to us.” 

ERE 

TO SEE HOW the city govern- 
ment controlled by the Republican 
Party further cooperates with the 
real estate operators to break the 
law, we talked to a Mr. Packard, 
chief of the Sanitation Department. 


A. B. MAGIL 


Cerrespondent of The Worker, whe- 

recently returned from Palestine, an- 

swers vital questions on the new state 
of Israel on 


SUNDAY, JAN. 2 — 8 P.M. 
at 
CHRIS J. PERRY ELKS HALL 


ie N. Bread Street, Philadeiphis 


i a 


TILLIE COHEN 


We grieve with you 


on the death of 


reren 


oiett? Pee aw 


your son Hymie 


A group of Paperhangers, Local 587, 
eign + deterrent 
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YOUR REPORTER: Mr. Pack- 
ard, your office is permitted to hire 
plumbers or carpenters or electri- 
clans. to make any repairs where 
there is a violation ot the law and 
where the landlord refuses to make 
the repairs. Is that correct?” 

MR. PACKARD: “Yes, we have 
what is called an abatement fund 
for this purpose. But it amounts 
te only 810, % a year, and that is 
not enough to take care of all the 
complaints that come te us. Last 
year we took care ef G2 com- 

plaints.” 28 

YOUR REPORTER: “Since you 


CHINE —INCLUDING BOTH 
FACTIONS—TURNED DOWN 
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CONTEMPORARY GALLERIES, 
1712 Walnut St. (Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday 11-6; Wednesday 
1-9; Saturday 11-5), is the most 


Gulembo’s Confession 


(Continued 


this time that I had been drinking 
present time is not too geod as to 


from 1-A) 


very heavy and my memory at the 
what I did or about what time of 


the evening it was. But that after she had refused me the second 
time I picked up a large shell that was sitting there on the floor, 
about forty to fifty pounds, and struck Catherine Miller three times 
with this shell. I had heard that she was going to take a trip and that 
there was quite an amount of money in the house. I looked into her 
purse. It then came te my mind what I had done and I became sick. 


The next morning when I read the newspaper I read that Catherine 
Miller had been murdered, that I knew I had killed her. At this time 
I was working for a Catholic cemetery digging graves. That if I stayed 
in Philadelphia I would have to dig this Catherine Miller’s grave as 
she was a member of the church that owned this cemetery. 


I THEN LEFT Philadelphia. I wish to state at this time that after 
striking Catherine Miller three times I ripped some of the clothes off 
of her. Also that there is an innocent man serving time in prison for 
this murder that I committed. That he was the iceman in this apart- 
ment where Catherine Miller lived on the fourth floor, in the 1200 


block Girard Avenue. 


I have carefully read the foregoing statement and everything that 
I have said there is the truth as I told it to Lient. Bugenske. 1 hope 
that by telling the above I can clear an innocent men, also I will 
waive extradition back te Philadelphia, 


(Signed) HERBERT 


L. GULEMBO 


(Signed) JOS. E. BUGENSKE 
Subscribed and sworn to before me a 
Deputy Clerk of the Justice Court 
of the City of Saginaw, Michigan, 
this 8th day of December, 1948 


elegant and beautiful gallery in 
Phifadelphia, all in glass at odd 
angles and beams, and all in all 
very, very “modern.” | 
This is not to detract from their 
current exhibition, The Artist 
Looks at Nature,“ which will be 
hanging until Jan. 10. The paintings 
are a series of landscapes and still 
lives. The most interesting ones 
are: “Tropical Bird,” an oil by 
Charles Coiner, done in luminous 
blues and greens; “Trees and Sky,” 
an oil by Seymour Remenick, a 
Tyler student, features an inter- 
esting arrangement of brilliant and 
dull colors. My favorite was “Bird” 
by William Salorf, a sketchily done 
bird against a brilliant orange back- 
ground, and suspended over a bril- 
liant purple sea. 


1 


+ * 
THE MAJORITY of the paintings 
are very traditionally conceived 
land and set scapes. Other exhibit- 
ing artists included Paul Darrow, 
John Constanza and Emanuel 
Solomon. * 8 
THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., is featuring, 
until Jan. 12, an exhibition by a 
Philadelphia painter, Albert Gold. 
A series of oils, watercoloys and a 
few gouaches, done in a more or 
less representational manner. 

Gold paints the Philadelphia 
scenes in several of his works, 


UE 155 Installs Progressives 


PHILADELPHIA.—Newly-elected 
Officers of Local 155, CIO United 
Electrical Workers, are being in- 
stalled at a meeting and dance 
Saturday, Jan. 8, at Turners Hall, 
Broad St. and Columbia Ave. 

Charles Fihurer, newly - elected 
president and all other elected of- 
ficers and members of the executive 
board, ran on a united progressive 
slate. Their platform called for 
full support to the national UE 
policies, particularly the slogan of 
“no discrimination because of na- 


} tionality, race, creed, or political 


David Davis, local business rep- 


resentative, was re-elected to his 


within the union, concentrated 
their fire on Davis, a leading Com- 
munist, but were rejected by the 
votes of the membership. 

Also running un-opposed were 
the five organizers and candidates 
for the posts of president, record- 
ing - secretary, financial-secretary 
and treasurer. ; 
Joseph P. Walter, considered the 
leader of the Carey-Block faction 
in the local, was decisively defeated 
in his bid for the post of execu- 
tive board member-at-large. 


15th consecutive term, Hip FAS unn, Block 


Tee thie dhe dba sips 
porters of the Caréy-Bléck faction’ 


Mummer Parade, picnic in Fair- 
mount Park. He haa a very sen- 
sitive efe for faces, as in the 
paintings Uncle and Niece,” 
“Cireus Chefs” and “Strike.” 

* 5 8 
BEGINNING Jan. 8, The Pix 
Theatre will be showing an old 
Clark Gable picture, San Francisco, 
For Gable we wouldn’t go if they 
paid us, but for the other picture on 
this double bill we would wait in 
the snow, namely, that hilarious 
Marx Brothers’ classic, A Night At 
the Opera. If you are one of those 
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THE HOMELESS WAYMON FAMILY staged a sit-down in Ma 
week. See story on page 13. Walter Waymon, his crippled wife, brother and six children are shown above 
im the Mayor’s reception room. The other picture shows the delegation that accompanied the Waymons 
asking the Mayor's secretary to find them a home. The delegation included Joh Myers, 32nd Ward Pro- 
gressive Party chairman; Douglas Sutton; Will Shervington, secretary of the North Philadelphia commit- 
tee for Jobs and Equality; Ollie Holmes, of the Civil Rights Congress; and Henry Beitscher, Philadelphia 


secretary of the Progressive Party. 


** 


yor Samuel's office in City Hall last 


; : _ 9 
on a . 9 we — 
: * 8 * 1 
< — 1 
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Waymons Bring 


Plight to 


Door 


Of Mayor's Office 


PHILADELPHIA.—THE 


MAYOR’S OFFICE was 


warm and comfortable last week. And outside it was cold. 


60 Walter Waymon, his ailing wife, his brother, and his six 
dren, sat down and stayed a@— 


| They stazed a sit-down strike 

for a home to live in from 2:30 p. m. 

till City Hall officials aided by 

lainclothesmen, finally escorted 
out three hours later. 


The Waymon family, as re- 
ported in last week’s Worker, was 
evicted from its N. Zist St. house, 
and is now homeless. Two days 
after Christmas, desperate for 
shelter, the whole family des- 
ecended first on the County Relief 
Board, at 22nd and Ontario, and 
then on police officials, at 266th 
and York. 

THE CHILDREN were finally 
sent to a shelter. The adults had to 
shift for themselves. With his 
family split up, Waymon appealeti 
to the Progressive Party. A delega- 
tion went to see the Mayor, along 
with the entire Waymon family. 


te find housing for the family. 
No results, he told them. The 
Waymons stayed on in the 
Miayor’s spacious and warm re- 
ception room. 

ABOUT 4 P. M. Commissioner of 
Public Safety Nelson tried to con- 
vince the Waymons to leave. They 
refused. | 


Two policemen, making their 
rounds at about 4:20, when City 


Police Detain Head 
Of Progressive Party 


Herman Beitscher, regional di- 
rector of the Progressive Party, 
was one of a delegation of four 
persons held by police more than 
an hour after accompanying the 
Waymon family te the office of 


Hall was begining to lock-up were 
baffled when the Waymons and the 
rest of the delegation refused to 
leave. * 

One said, “You can’t stay here. 
Why, in 70 years, nobody's stayed 
here overnight, You can’t de this. 
Nobody's ever done this, not in 
70 years.” 

Walter Waymon said, “Well, I’m 
doing it now.” 

AT 4:30 PM Commissioner Nel- 
son and the policemen accom- 
panied by Austin Norris, editor of 
the Philadelphia Edition of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, and a Philadel- 
phia lawyer returned. 

Norris shrieked, “You're all a 
bunch of tramps. If I had my way 
you'd all be arrested. Just a bunch 
of Communists.” 

To Waymon he said, “Take my 
word, these people are just ex- 
ploiting you. Are the Democrats 
here? Are the Republicans here? 
No, just these . . . Communists.” 

Nelson told the Waymons to wait 
until Monday. 

Waymon pointed to his six 
young children and his ailing 
wife and said, They're shut up in 
two tiny rooms with ne furniture, 
mo beds, nothing. I have to stay 
in a lodging house, and you tell 
me to wait till Monday.” 

i. 

COMMISSIONER Nelson brought 
Detective Captain Engles into the 
picture. He ordered the delegates ac- 
companying the Waymons into the 
lock-up below. 

All were cleared out but the 
family. Soon they emerged and the 
family was to be returned to their 

, were detained 


PENNSYLVANIA 


But interviews by the Worker with 
tenants in the slum areas prove that 
many thousand of complaints are 
quietly ignored by landlords who 
are responsible for making repairs 
and by city officials who should 
bring the violators into court. 

The Worker this week takes the 
first step in breaking through this 
conspiracy of silence—a conspiracy 
that amounts the collusion between 
landlords and city officials to force 
workers to live in unsanitary, un- 
safe homes. 

We have selected three cases— 
out of possible thousands, where 


tenants’ lives are endangered 
through the landlord's refusal to 


law. The Worker states publicly 
that both the landlords and the 
Division of Housing and Sanita- 
tion have been informed of these 
unlawful conditions. There can 
be no excuse that the violations 
are unknown to the authorities 
responsible for correcting them. 

The cases follow; 

* 

(1) AT 2313 LOMBARD St. on 
the third floor, water seeps through 
the ceilings of the kitchen and the 
bed room. The plaster overhead is 
crumbling. Little children, who 
live there, play and sleep in con- 


Bulletin’s Ralph Page. 

Page ‘spoke up vigorously for 
civil rights—including -the rights 
of Communists. He attacked a 
crude attempt in 1940 to frame the 
Workers’ School with a planted 
“bomb.” A New Dealer, and proud 
of it, he supported DRS soil con- 
servation program, attacked en- 


organized labor. 

Today—Page still supports soll 
conservation. This is all that is 
left to him of his New Deal prin- 
ciples. 

It is no new story for a liberal 
columnist to yleld to reaction. 
What makes Page's case interest- 
ing is that you can put your finger 
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make repairs that are required by 


1 Ir. Pe 5-1674, 


Slum Landlor 
Break the Law 


In the past week, three real estate operators have been 
ordered by the city’s Division of Housing and Sanitation to 


appear in court to answer charges of violations of the city’ 
sanitary code, involving 57 cases.© 


ctant danger. The roof needs im- 
mediate patching. : 
* 

(2) AT 1610 KATER St., the 
floor in the kitchen has deep holes 
in it. One member of the family, 
made completely blind while work - 
ing at the Sun Ship Co., fears he 
will some day fall into this hole 
and suffer a broken leg. 

* 


(3) AT 2141 KATER S., a leaky 
roof and broken drain pipe causes 
the water to seep down the sides 
of the wall. As a result, the north 
wall threatens to cave in. A family 
of eight, including small children, 
faces terrible disaster. 

This public exposure of specific 
violations of the housing law is a 


first step in a campaign to clean up 


the slums of Philadelphia. The 
Worker urges. organizations to put 
pressure on the proper authorities 
to take action that the law de- 
mands. As space permits, the 
Worker for rent on slums that 
should not only be repaired, but 
should be replaced make way for 
decent housing projects. 

With the spotlight of publicity - 
and pressure from organizations, 
Philadelphia can bring some im- 
provement in workers’ living con- 
ditions. 
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Class Angles 


—————. By Catherine Frost ee 2 — 2 


PHILADELPHIA 


THIS IS A STORY of 30 pieces of silver, 
Some years ago there was a Philadelphia newspaper- 
man recognized as a liberal columnist. He was the Evening 


prices we have and the inflation 


trenched greed, and championed — 
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The 


Wisconsin Farm Union 
“yg Faces Crisis at Parley 


—See Page 2 


January 9, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section 1 24 Pages Price 10 Cents 


See Page 3 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial. 


N Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 
the Communist Party outline a pro- 
gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 
It is a good program. 
It is a practical program. 
It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 


of the Wall Street minority and raising the 


living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence.“ 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending tne welfare of the 
working class and the common people, The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 


wages can be lowered and trade unions — 


crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year trad 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 


_ Gusade, Marcantonio Urges | 
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MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max's satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What’s the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers. 
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‘Miracle on S. 70th St.’ 


the heading of an editorial im the Milwaukee Journal of 


bitterly anti- her Journa, whose ties with the Hitler-loving 
interests are well knows, has always supported the union- 


Allem’s article in the December, 1948, Political. Affairs for the role this 


and similar cartel-type outfits are playing in preparing World War III 


and a fascist America). 


* 


> 


AC workers will be puzzled, to put it mildly, at the lavish praise 
which the Journal—and the Hearst. Sentinel—now bestow on the 
ef these papers for Local 2 when it had a militant leadership which 
first organized the workers and wom them wage increases, and better 


conditions. 


If the Journal and Sentinel praise this new contract, does it really . 
benefit the AC workers? This ic a question many werkers are asking. 
. | ; 


than foreign-born workers. 


If these reports are true, a serious division is being imtroduced 
among the workers by the contract which gives wage increases of from 
ene cent to 16 cents an howr for only 3,600 ef the 11,008 workers em- 
ployed (the average wage imerease is really ene cent an hour for all 
11000. This makes a total of 26% oents increase since 1945—two-thirds 
wen under the previous leadership—a total of 16% cents less than 
ether CIO workers im the area got in the same time). 


© 
WORKERS ARE similarly disquieted by the failure of the company 


REDBAITS; QUIET ON WAGES 


MADISON, Wis., December, 1948.—Four hundred and 


fifty delegates representing about 35 percent less affiliated 
workers than at previous conventions, went home after a 
three-day red-baiting, anti-Soviet, pre-Marshall Plan spree 


that passed for the annual convention of the Wisconsin C10. | | 
In the spirit of the Portland Convention, the Right Wing 
Chairman, Herman Steffes, dispensed with democracy, re- 


fusing to recognize speakers, ignoring opposition votes and 
declaring votes “unanimous” on controversial resolutions, 


and generally stifling debate. Even the Steel Director, Walter 


Burke, a Right Winger himself, couldn’t get the floor, 
fearful was the machine of discussion. 
James Carey, national Secretary 


treasurer, in an interview at Mindi- 
son, eutlined a “thuctabie” which 
De said the National CIO had ad- 
vanced to purge “Communist ele- 
ments and Communist dominated 
wnions” from the CIO. He indicated 
the Retail Clerks and Farm Equip- 


: 


; 


; 
: 


: 


| 


| 
| 


| 


tacked the Midwest Guardian, a 
labor paper put out by a number of 
unions in the area. | 

Some liberal-sounding resolutions 
on various issues were adopted, 
most noteworthy being one asking 
the US Attorney General to in- 
vestigate Congressman O’Konski’s 
handimg of government funds. But 
in most resolutions, and debate on 
them, there were red-baiting por- 
tions re-emphasizing the anti-Com- 
munist hysteria. 


organized, etc. These were shunted 
aside in faver of Wall Street’s im- 


petialist policies and red-baiting. . 
+. 


THE VOTES of Left and progres- 
sive delegates were not counted by 


100 delegates were not counted by 
the Chairman, 

These delegates showed their dis- 
pleasure at the proceedings by not 


voting at all on all questions. This. 


silent opposition sprang from fear 


to express itself after the example}: 


of Portland. The dimensions of the 
opposition to the Right Wing were 
displayed on the vote of over 27,000 


| 


| 
: 


| 


Lightfoot In 
Milw. Jon. 25 


umme will celebrate the 25th 
| Auniversary of the Daily Werker 
at a Leun Memorial-Daily Worker 
Anniversary Meeting on Friday, 
Jam 28 af d pm. at O. LV. Hall, 
1218 W. Nerth Avenue. 

The maim speaker at this meet- 
ing will be Claude Lightfoot, Leg- 
islative Secretary of the Comm 
nist Party of Illinois, and World 
War II veteran. For some 20 years 
‘a leader of the people struggies 


ran for Congress In the early Ws. 
Lightfoot will speak on ‘How the 
People Can Make Truman and the 


Election Proméises.” 

Andrew Remes, state chairman of 
the CP of Wisconsin, will also speak 
and there will be a musical pro- 


on Chicago's South Side, Lighticot | 
‘received some 30,000 votes when he! 


— WISCONSIN 


Up till last year, under the tradi- 


: 


Sist Congress Deliver on Their 


John and Evelyn Witt, Martin Even- 
son of the Livestock Shipping As- 


soeiation, and others have been 
\|purged. As a result, the education 
and Junior departments have almost 


disappeared; building of the organi- 
zation has ceased; factional wreck- 


5 ing and setting of neighbor against 


neighbor bas become the order of 


we day. 


In the 18 months befere the 


| the building fund to set up the chil- 


purges began, $35,000 was raised for 
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EAU CLAIRE, Wis.— The Wisconsin Farmers Union will held its annual Conventien 
at the Elks Club, Eau Claire, Feb. 18-19 and 20, it has been announced here. ‘This will be 
an important gathering of the FU, many members feel, taking place at à turning point. 
in the life of the organization. During the pust year, much dissatisfaction has arisen as 
the results of the red-baiting policies of Ken Hones, State President, and Harry Miller, 
eiter. These policies were maugurated at last years’ convention, with Walter Uphoff, 
Socialist Party leader, brain-trusting them in connivance with William Sanderson, See- 
retary to Congressman Hull, and whip of the “business 


only” cooperative forces of Cen- 
® tral Coop Exchange. 


D — 
dren’s camp; im the 12 menths since 


the Witte were purged, enly $4,000 
was raleed. Now many farmers are 


and rumors are going around that 
‘some may have been used for wages, 
instead ef being saved for the build- 
ing of a camp. 

This disintegration and rise of 
disruptive gossig is the direct result 
of the abandonment of traditional 
FU policies, according to progres- 
sives. 


* 
UNDOUBTEDLY in this conven- 
tion, opposition to the Hones-Miller 
clique will be strong. This elique 
will try te head it off by unpre- 


: 


However, there is no doubt that 


and domestic affairs, including op- 
position to peace-time draft, to the 
Marshall Plan, to war-mongering 
im general, and support of the pol- 
icles before advocated by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and now by Henry 
Wallace. 

There will be strong pressure to 
put the heat on Truman and the 
At Congress to fulfill their pre- 
election promises. There will be a 
movement to unite behind organ- 
ized abort demand for repeal of 
Taft-Hartley Act and reenactment 
of the Wagner Act, and to appeal 
to Labor for support of a 100 per- 
cent parity formula against . the 
“flexible parity” swindle that Wall 
Street and its phony farm bloc” 
in Congress is trying to put over. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wiscon- 
kin Civil Rights Congress has urged 
its members and supporters to rush 
completion of its fund drive, 80 


to meet its responsibilities mm 194 
in the fight for civil liberties. 
Interviewed by The Worker, Mrs. 
Josephine Nordstrand. Executive 
Secretary, stated that a number of 


be introduced in the coming Wis- 
comsin legislature, which can be 
defeated by only the broadest, mil- 
itant struggle. 


that the organization wil de able 


vicious witch-hunting measures may 


) 
Among such proposed measures | 


Wisconsin CRC Girds for 49 


against teachers because of nation- 
ality, religiem, or political beliefs, 


| 
| BESIDES PARTICIPATING in 
such pational campaigns as the 


ers, of the victims of the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee, etc., the Wisconsin 
CRC has a number of important 
‘local cases to fight. 

Most promiment is the case of 
Hartid Christoffel, facing 6 years 
jim jail because of his militant lead- 
n eee eee: 
ers. : 


| ‘Then there fs the case of Prof. 


defense of the 12 Communist lead- | 


—— 


jar interpretation of the corrupt 
practices law, which was never ape 
plied against GOP or Democratic 
politicians. | 
A fourth case is that of John 
en facing deportation to Liche 
tenstein, and hounded from his job 
and union by FBI persecution. 
They key activity of the moment, 
Mrs. Nordstrand gaid, is the mobil» 
zation of delegates to join the 
Freedom Crusade to Washington 
Jan. 17 and 18. A number of deles 
gates are being elected from various 
—— ple student and n 
groups, she reported, and from farm 
: Since the Farmers’ Union wil] 


areas, 

have hundreds of representa tives ih 
Washington at the same time fight- 
ing for their own legislative pre. 


possibility of 


~ CAPITOL 
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WISCONSIN 


STREETCAR 


MEMORIES OF THE BIG STREET CAR STRIKE of 1934 were 
- revived by the announcement that Local 998 of the AFL Streetcar and 
\Busmen’s union had authorised a strike referendum. The action was 
proposed as 2 “clinical testing ground” for the state utility anti-strike 
Jaw after Circuit Judge Daniel W. Sullivan ruled the law constitutional. 
The Transport Co. announced it weuld ask the state employment beard 
te inveke the law by appointing a cenciliator to meet with both parties. 
43 usual, the Transport Co. claimed it was acting in the public 
interest.” Whenever this utility, segment of a giant nationwide utilities’ 
trust, takes a swipe at the workers or gouges the public with a fare 
raise, it always claims it is acting “in the public interest.” 
In 1934 the aroused Milwaukee public backed the workers on strike, 
drove Pearl Bergoff's gangsters, hired by the company as strikebreakers, 
out of Milwaukee, turned out in tens of thousands to stop scab-run 
ears from moving; and forced the company to deal with the union. 
Fa strike takes place now, the public will show where their own 


interests lie by again backing the 


courts, and the anti-labor legislation on the books—put there by agents 
of the Transport Co., Allis Chalmers Co., and similar Big Business 


6th WARD PROJECT OPENS 


THE FIRST 16 FAMILIES, 9 Negro and 1 white, moved into Hil- 
side, the en Ward housing project, Dec. 3th, as the first unit was 


groupes. 


completed. “I stil) can’t believe it’s 


tenants, said. Her remark is understandable. Real-estate interests 


have sabotaged the building of the 


to look as if it would never be built. 

Cempletion of Hiliside will crown the mevement initiated by 6th 
Ward Communists 13 years age when they helped form “The People’s 
Betier Homes Committee“ in the area and began concerted pressure for 
slum clearance and censtruction of a heusing project. Other people 
will claim the credit for Hillside, but the people of the 6th Ward know 
it was the Communists who started the fight, kept it continually alive, 
and maintained pressure to move other forces in the community. 

However, the fight fer better housing has just begun when 
Hiliside is finished. The Wisconsin Werker reporter found two Negro 
families living in a single room, between Sth and Sth on Galena, just 
a block from Hillside. This is just one example of the thousands of 
Negre and white families who still live In overcrowded, vermin-infested 
ancient firetraps in the 6th Ward and adjoining areas. 


STRIKE-VOTE 


workers against the company; the 


finally true!” Mrs. Bell, one of the 


project for four years till it began 


ECHOES 


which the PPP will ht for in the 
coming session of the legislature. 
‘The call will be addressed to “All 
men and women of good will” re- 


are willing to unite on national and 
state issues to promote the interests 
of. workers, farmers, and small busi- 
ness pe ople, Essin sated. 

Essin proposed that besides dele- 
gates from organizations, the people 
themselves be urged to select repre- 
sentatives—any group of ten being 
eligible to sélect one of their num- 
ber to represent them, guarantee- 
ing a real rank and file conference. 

Mr. Essin also announced that m 
the near future the PPP will launch 
a-monthly bulletin to explain its 
stand on various issues, and pro- 
mote the unity of the people in de- 
fence of their interests. 


News Wanted 


Letters From Shop & Farm 


An Ex-Steelworker 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 


1 worked at Unit Power Shovel 


Co. and belonged to the CIO Steel 
Workers Union. Now I am laid off. 
like most of us. They tell me Har- 


nischfeger is going to buy the out- eve it can be done. 
fit and close it down, and that worth a good try. 


Davis-Thompson may move to 
Michigan where they have another 
plant . It may be just rumor, but 


that what I hear. 


re « 8 —_— 


Some of the union brethers have 
had to apply for county aid. Others 
have had te go te work In unorgan- 
ized shops. 

It seems to me that our Steel 
union ought to be able te do seme- 

thing about this. We ought to have 
a relief committee. In this area, the 
union effice ought to help eur mem- 
bers get work in other organised 
plants. Otherwise, what's going to 
happen te our union when bigger 
la- ofs come? 

We are losing plenty of members 
right now because they are out of 
the shop and the union jurisdiction. 

I don’t understand why our 
union organizers don’t spend their 
time on such things instead of at- 
tacking Communists, who after ‘all, 

are our fellow-workers and union 
members. If there were not a “cold 
‘war,’ maybe Poland, or Hungary, 
or Russia might now be buying 
shovels from Unit and we would 
still be working. Why should Phil 
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any farm organization and they 
were more alert as to what was go- 
ing on than most of our Farmers 
Union members. 

The FU should get into line 
where they ought to be, fighting 
the corporations’ big game of ex- 
ploitation, fascism and war. I be- 
At least it’s 


We have got to do something. 
Every farmer’s own local is a good 
place to start. And I believe con- 
ditions are getting such that the 
farmers will listen and go to bat 
along a sensible line and not just 
appeasing fake spokesmen. 

I Say: Let's go!“ And let's let 
all the farmers know when a good 
thing is done! Maybe they can 
get some good out of it then in 
Clark County where they are dying 


‘aren the anti-Red sickness ! 


ED JOHNSON. 


On Germany 


, Athelstane, Wis. 
Dear Editor: 
DeWitt Mackenzie, AP foreign 

affairs analyst, wrote in the Mari- 

nette Eagle Star of Dec. 7th: “Ger- 
mans follow natural bent and 
sternly reject Communism.” Every 
human being has two natural bents 
or instincts, good and evil. So Mr. 

Mackenzie follows one of his natural 

bents to save dying imperialism. 

It seems to me the majority of 
German people have learned noth- 
ing from two wars. In the first war 
they lost colonies; in the second 
became conquered and divided. 


today who never habe belonged do 


Wrecks F. U. 


UNITY, Wi — Ken Hones, State 
President of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union has sent out. word to Clark 
County locals not to aceept mem- 
bership dues of any farmers who 
are known Communists. 

This action of the Honcs-Miller- 
Halverson leadership is in direct 
vielation of Article II, Section ., 
of the state By-Laws, which reads: 
“This association shall be monpar- 
tisam and nensectarian, and ne per- 
son shall 1% disqualified from mem- 
bership or holding office therein on 
account of his political er religious 
views.” 


4 
The officers of the Colby Local 


are reported to have sent out a let- 
ter calling for a special meeting to 
discuss whether. to accept dues of 
Communists, This action is supposed 
to be aimed at Emil Luchterhand, 
a well-known Communist farmer 
whose family has farmed in this 
area for a half-century. 


7 


NO ONE CAN BE FOUND who 
attended this special meeting. Most 
of the farmers in this area state 
that though they are against Com- 
munism, they do not believe it is 
sensible for them to get on bad 
terms with a long-time neighbor 
whom they respect personally al- 
though they do not agree with his 
views. To keep pedce in the com- 
munity, they all have decided to 
abstain from activity m the Farm- 
ers Union, since Hanes has ordered 
them to fight over the issue of 
Communism. The increase in dues 
to $10 a year, and the fact that they 
receive no service from the State 
leadership, plus the division being 
introduced. in their community, is 
completely wrecking 
Union locally. 

One farmer said to Lachterhand: 


gardiess of party -affiliation, who|t 


others The substitute jobs are not 


2,803 the week of Dec. 11; in Wis- 
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(1,200) ; : | 
Belt (“stabilizing employment”!); 
Nordberg; Rea Dress Co.; Linde- 
mann-Hoverson, Howard Pollant, a 
UAW-CIO official, stated: | 
“Many UAW members are hav- 
ing to take marginal jobs. Through 
lay-éffs' and reduced hours men 


have to leave goed jobs and hunt by bers and responsible to 


them for businesslike management. 
The societies are combined in the 
Central Union of Consumers Co- 
operatives of the USSR. This body 
in turn is a member of the ICA, 
to which cg-ops in many countries 
belong. Soviet co-ops have seats 
in the ICA central committee. 

“Seviet co-ops do their most im- 
pertant work in improving trade 
between cities and the countryside. 
They sell manufactured goods in 
villages and bay. up rural products 
and raw materials, stimulating the 
development of agriculture... . 

“They have close connections with 
labor unions. On a world scale, 
their representatives in the ICA 
of 5 mos. for $1 er i yr. for $2 is | want cooperation with the WFTU 
still in effect this month. Ge out, in joint action for world peace, 
and get these subs and send them | democratic rights and better work- 
in! ing conditions.” 


— — 


nearly se good. They pay enly 70 
te 80 cents an hour.” 

Applicants for unemployment in- 
surance in Milwaukee rose from 
2,194 in the week of Noy. 27 to 


consin as a whole from 12570 to 
20,339. At the employment serv- 
ice 5,686 applications were on file 
the week before Christmas, 4 gain 
of 50 percent over lats months. Jobs 
available were 2,110 compared to 
4,767 in November. 


Send in Your Subs! 
Subscriptions will guarantee 
steady readers. The special offer 


— — 


Books for the New Year 


OUT IN JANUARY: 
Fighting Words—25 years of Daily Worker 
| (Selected ‘news and features from D. W.) 


K —— $1.50 
2 ꝓ— ᷣ M ⁰⁰A⁰b he ie — 


Tomorrow's China — Anna Louise Strong 

Soviet Economie Development since 1917 
by Maurice Dobb 

Documents Relating to the Eve of World 
War II- Vol. 1 

‘ned Vol. 2 

Trends in American Capitalism — Labor 

Research Association 
CURRENT NOVELS, Ete. — 
My Glorious Brothers, by Howard Fast 2.75 


75 


Stalingrad, by Theodore Plevier 3.00 
The Great Midland, by Alexander Saxton 3.00 
1,000 Americans, by George Seldes 

The Crusaders, by Stefan Heym 


the Turners] Treasury of Jewish Folklore 


by Nathan Ausubel 


Jeu arent the kind of Communist||; Mother, by Maxim Gorky 


Jack London: American Rebel ; 5 
by Philip S. Fone 3.50 
ALL MARXIST BOOKS AND P = 
Political Affairs, Masses & Mainstream 
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THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. LOO 


YOU CAN’T PROVE it by Kentucky fans who will want to see 


it done again before they believe it, 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 
breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. The shot is from the Ken- 
tucky game which St. Loo won 42-40, and number 50, way up there, 
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but here is a picture of the college 


is, you guessed it, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in | 
the picture. St. Louis won the New York Invitation tourney last year | 
and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden | 
= Tuesday night against Long Island University. 


PLAYER 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 


lege basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
courageous exposure of an at- 
tempt te bribe a George Wash- 
ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moying for the big 


Shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by the gamblers, who wanted 
him to insure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team, He promptly reported it to 
the police while stringing the 
gamblers along. 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Washington’s Madison 
Square. game with Manhattan. 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 
from the Garden before the game 


to seal the loss by a big margin 


of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapiro helped his team to 
an upset victory over Manhattan 
71-63. 


life No Longer Begins 


Af 40 for Grid Coaches 


As the nation’s big time college 
football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
ef the youngest with deep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
Quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
of other bright young men who 
were college boys themselves only 
a few years back. 

Thirty-two year old Bob Voigts 
led Northwestern to a Rose Bowl 
triumph and 33-year-old Charles 
(Bud) Wilkinson directed the Okla- 
homa bone-crusher to victory in the 
Sugar Bowl. 

More often than not, life begins 
at 40 for a man whose ambition is 
te be head man on the football staff 
of a top flight school. But not for 
Wilkinson and Voigis. 

So with Al Kawal, another young 
Northwestern alumnus, who put his 
Drake university team in the Salad 
Bowl; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 
came out of Michigan and fanned 
new flames of hope at Harvard and 
three others not long out of the Na- 
tional Football League—Joe Kuha- 
rich of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 
sley of Louisiana State and Bill Os- 
manski of Holy Cross. 


Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 
rookie head coach at 41, was voted 
Coach of the year. Bennie’s career 
as Michigan assistant and even- 
tually head coach follows the gen- 
éral pattern. 

Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 
Gressed up a far different ladder 
than Oostebaan. Their own careers 

vetail on several counts. 


ball with an intensity unmatched by 


fore shifting to blocking quarter - | 
back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems. 

After graduation, they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 

Wilkinson met Missouri's Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 


Brown, then out of Ohio State and 


now football boss of the Cleveland 
Browns. 

In those years, Faurot already was 
master of the split-T formation and 
Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 
ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 
made a deep impression on Voigts 
who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. 

The stuff these young men “bor- 
rowed” certainly stood them in 
good stead. : 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 


THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 


mental is “keep your eye on the 
ball.” 

The diamond’s foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of the Chicago Cubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban kept their eyes on the 


any other player in the majors last 
season. 


Strikeout statistics testify to the 
success enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 
dreau was the most difficult batter 
to strike out in the American 
League. The Cleveland pilot heard 
a third strike called against him 
only nine times in 162 games. 

Verban was the toughest nut for 
National League pitchers to crack, 
whiffing only 12 times in 111 con- 
tests. It marked = second succes- 


less: 


club, had nobody telling him which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
gardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the ball game. 
Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 


,pitches to swing at and which to 


“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 


Judgment at the plate. Because of 


the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager insists on dic- 
tating to his players when to swing 
and when to remain immobile. 

Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hitters”—hitters who punch 
at the ball rather than take a tre- 
mendous swing like the Williamses, 
Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 

Punch hitters invariably strike out 


12 tna ond PANE Me en 


Verban's accomplishment is 
impressive than Boudreau’s in a 


uently, than “free swingers” 


a toe hold. swing tom thb 


zal their. heels and set their 


Sights on the fences. 


| 


On the 


Score Board 


Midwinter Changes in A. L. 
IIS ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last 3 in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
teams, and taking into account what shuffling about. occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep on doing what they did in 1948, Bill Veeck, a young 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 
in tow he has refused to sit on what he has. He doesn’t believe in 
Standing still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators. 


The Indians will go into 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you're not a Cleveland fan. Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon, 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
baliplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium 
with two strikes on him. When he was told he was a Senator, he 
probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- - 
memorial, is the problem ard Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe- 
cially after he’s lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn't there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes. You 
are correct. 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a ballelub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea could come back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not close to 
the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 
he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 
weiss may rot be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based on his 
Pacific Coast batting average: That's a lot of basing. 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 

The Tigers, under the aegis of Red Rolfe, haven't bolstered those 
holes at first and second and the questionable catching, se they don’t 
rate as a pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top- 
notch outfield and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newhouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 
man, who lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 
in the league in so doing, comprise a mound staff that's clearly good 
enough. The outfield of Evers, Wakefield, Mullin, Wertz and the 
rookie Groth who is ene of those once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is good enough. Kell is OK at third. Lipon may de at 
short. You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 
for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their lack 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven’t got it, unless you think 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the 350’s down South, 
can do it. Pitching looks swell, infleld is good, orftfield will bust down 
the walls to catch em, but no punch... . No pennant either. Maybe 
no first division, 


Browns Kept Their Ballplayers 


THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. Théy’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 
and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking 
righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance, Fannin, 
Carver and Kenredy are all good young mound possibilities. Chief 
addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 
home runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, as this is the same Graham who created minor 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. The Browns will have 
two of the more picturesquely named sophomores in Arft and Kokos, 
anyhow. Sixth again is a good guess. 


THE. WHITE SOX finished a mere 48% games behind the pace. 
They have added Souchock, a .202 hitter, from the Yankees to replace 
Lupien at first. Michaels and Kolloway are pretty good infielders. 
Philley is a good outfielder. Tipton may develop as a catcher. Every- 
bedy in Detroit is screaming because the Sox got a young pitcher 
named Pierce who must have something. I predict this team will catch 
fire under its new manager and claw its way up te seventh place, 


WASHINGTON SENATORS. This slugging aggregation, which 
set a new losing: record of 18 straight, was led by Ed 


s. It has a lot of big: mined ss) ee lett. 


and Masterson and no 


League? Next column, 


—— ; 


On this moumntful: note, we end this basty appraisal. 8 
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SUPPOSE IT WAS 
THE OTHER WAY 


- — An Editorial — 


N Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of the Communist 

Party outline a program for defending and increas- 
ing the wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program because it is aimed 
at lowering the profits of the Wall Street minority and 
raising the living standard of the American majority. 

The men who here outline the ways and means to 
make life better for the American workingman face 10 
years in jail each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and ‘advocating’ the philosophy 
of Marxist Socialism. This is the great liberating phil- 
_ osophy of thought and action which the Truman Admin- 
istration is trying to twist into a eriminal conspiracy “for 
the overthrow of the government by force and violence.” 

The indictment against the Communists is as much 
a frameup as the Big Business propaganda that profits 


are sacred and must be protected from the demands of 
American workingmen and their families. 


Would the American. Communist leaders face 10 
years in jail if they advocated lower wages for Labor and 
higher profits for the trusts? 

Would they be denounced and hounded if they sur- 
rendered to the Marshall Plan propaganda that Labor 
must be ready to accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 


The Communists are being indicted not for any 
criminal acts, not for any of the fake charges which fill 
the spy scare headlines, but for defending the welfare of 
the working class and the common people. The Commu- 
nists are accused of being Communists. They are being 
framed so that the Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so 
that wages can be lowered and trade unions crippled with- 
out too much resistance, If they are framed, you are 
framed as well. 


We urge that you act now to stop this indictment 
which perils our 150-year tradition of political liberty. 
Wire or write President Truman to dismiss the in- 
dictments levelled against a political party and its leaders. 
Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade to Washing- 
ton on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale at the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, 23 W. 26th St., New York City. 
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JACK YELLAND 


By William Allan 


DEARBORN.—Henry Ford, II. is portrayed by 
his ghost writers as the dispenser of a new “human 
engineering policy towards the company’s 114,000 
workers, 

In a recently-issued 48 page booklet entitled, 
“Your Future With Ford,” the much publicized 
“human engineering” program gets a full airing. 
The booklet reached the homes of all Ford work- 
ers the week of Dec. 10, 1948. 

Jack Yelland, 65 years of ago, who worked for 
the Ford Motor Co. for 28 years was one ot the 114,- 
000 who received the pamphlet that week. | 

That was the same week the company fired him 
because he couldn’t make production. 

Several weeks before Yelland had been awarded 
a gold pin to wear on his work shirt, presented to 
him by the company in recognition of his years 


of service and loyalty to the company. He worked 


in the Motor Building Rouge plant. 

The day he was discharged the company told 
him: “if we have a job opening a door somewhere 
we will call you.” 

That was Jack Yelland’s Future With Ford” 
after 28 years of working for the company. 


insist that Jack suffered, the stroke because of the 


we of work a man of his age was forced te do, 


28-Year Ford Man Gets 
His Future’ on Scrap Pile 


Qa June 16, 1948, Jack Yelland suffered a stroke 
the -thateparalyzed his entire left side. His shopmates | 
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THE COVER OF THE FORD PAMPHLET TO FORD WORKERS. 


Eight or nine times a day, along with others, 
he had to lift boxes weighing close fo fifty pounds 
onto a truck, besides doing his other work. 


Last Dec. 10 he was forced to return to work, 


although his left arm was still partially paralyzed. 


The company put him to work ori oll pump assem- 
bly. At the end of the day the foreman teld him 
to go to Labor Relations. ‘That, for many of the 
oldtimers, means the end of the line, or Miller 
Road, as they say at the Rouge. 
It was Miller Road for Jack Yelland. 
But the double-faced policy of “human engi- 
neering” didn’t tell Yelland he was fired. . They 
him out on a medical recall,” which is sup- 
to mean they will call an oldtimer back when 
get a light job suitable for him. 
Yelland’s slip that went to the Unem- 
t Gommission, it said: 


dollars in assets yet it stooped to gyping 
tor thém 28 years. : 
never quit and did not know 
‘trick: unt he was shown . oe op" ss 
E * fis 


“future in Pond 
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People’s Pressure Can 


Dent GOP Legisiature 


LANSING—With the inaugural ceremonies 


this week slowly and reluctantly gave way to the 1 of law-making. 
The attention of the entire state has shifted to this capital city which in the next four months, will be 


the scene of political struggles thate- 


will have sharp bearing on the lives 
of the people in every corner of the 
state. 

The inaugural message of neuen. 
elected Democratic Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams caused little excitement 
among legislators or newsmen. As 
expected Williams repeated many of 
the points of his campaign speeches, 
but neither in words nor tone did 
he indicate to the GOP-dominated 
legislature that he was prepared to 
fight all the way down the line for 
his program. 

Williams’ main approach to the 
hard-boiled, tight-lipped reaction- 
aries who control the legislature was 
a timid, appeasing plea for. “co- 
operation.” 

Labor and progressive observers 
in Lansing feel that by this p- 
proach Williams has already lost— 
or given—the initiative back to the 
GOP. 

The inaugural speech despite its 
demagogy and flights of oratory, 
reinforced the feeling of progressives 
that labor and the people will have 
to mobilize their full strength and 
put pressure on both Williams and 
the legislature if they are to record 
any gains in this session. 


(In an adjoining column on this 


page the Michigan Worker has 
printed brief but pertinent excerpts 
of the campaign pledges made by 
Williams during the election race. 
Clip it and save it, because it looks 
like it will be necessary for the peo- 
ple to constantly remind Wiltiqaas 
of those pledges.) 

Many observers here believe that 
much more revealing than the words 
of his inaugural speech were some 
of Williams’ actions and appoint- 
ments in the entire month preced- 
ing his assumption of once. 

These give a clue to the main 
lines of the character of the Wil- 
liams administration. 

Saddled with a long string of pro- 
gressive-sounding campaign piedges, 
Williams is surrounding himself with 
deep walis of insulation from the 


people. In many of the key spots in 


his administration he has appointed 
red-baiting right-wing - unionists, 
past masters at the art of double- 
talk. 


For his press secretary, for ex- 


ample, “Soapy” has picked Paul 
Weber, executive secretary of the 
Detroit Newspaper Guild, a former 
Detroit (Hearst) Times assistant 
city editor, former editor of the 
Wage Earner and still the big boss 
in the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. 

It is significant that in Ais official 


announcement of the Weber ap- 


pointment Williams pointedly men- 
tioned that “Weber has been influ- 
ential in ridding the CIO of com 
munistic influences.” 

This was largely by way of expla- 
nation to the big money boys not 
to be worried by the appointment of 
a few “labor” leaders to state office. 
Williams is assuring big business 
that he is picking the “right” kind 
of labor leaders, although in the case 
of Paul Weber that kind of assur- 
ance seems hardly necessary. 

‘For the post of MUCC commis- 
sioner the new governor chose A. 
Kempton Williams, another “labor” 
man whose chief claim to fame is 
his red-baiting disruption. A. Kemp- 
ton Williams is field representative 


of the United Government Workers, 
a splinter split-off from the CIO 
United Public Workers. i jak 
But A. Ketiptes hax aun 

secretary to Walter 


’ 


Reuther. 


* 


ont of the way the speech-making and revelry in Lansing 
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Mich. Wallace 
Lansing Lobby 
DETROIT.—The Michigan 
Progressive Party will hold a 
legislative conference in Lan- 
sing, Jan. 8, at the Olds Hotel, 11 


a.m. to discuss Gov. Soapy Wil- 
liams’ inaugural message and select 
a slate of candidates for the spring 
elections. 

A delegation headed probably by 
former State Senator Stanley No- 


‘ |wak, Coleman Young, organizational 


director of the Progressive Party, 
and some fatm leaders, will seek an 
audience with Williams. 


Invited to the conference at the 
Olds will be all members of the 
State Central Committee and other 
actives. Candidates are expected to 
be put up for Michigan Supreme 
Court, Superintendent of Public In- 


“Immediate establishment ot a 


enabling them to issue bonds te 


Election Promises 
Are Coming Due 


LANSING.—The following are quotes'from the campaign prom- 
ises made by Governor G. Mennen Williams: 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


"|| Struction and various county offices. 


Former State Senator Nowak wil, 
it is learned, be the full time lobbyist 
for the Progressive Party during the 
time the State Legislature is in 


State Housing Commission, charged 


with the development of a program of assistance to municipalities 


finance self-liquidating, low rental 


‘ STATE RENT CONTROL 


ter critical housing areas.” 


Tripp Act.” 


comfort te those. forces we want 


INCREASE OLD 
“Upward revision of old age, 


For “the preparation of standby state rent contro] legislation 


INCREASE MUCC BENEFITS 
“The immediate increase and extension of state unemployment 
) compensation in line with the increased cost of living.” 


REPEAL BONINE- TRIPP 
“The immediate . .. repeal of the restrictive anti-labor Bonine- 


REPEAL CALLAHAN ACT 
“The Callahan Act.should be given a NO vote 
nate application of such acts as the Callahan Act enly gives ald and 


7 


. the indiscrimi- 


te. curb.” 


STATE FEPC 


“. » „ eliminate discrimination throughout the tase, including 
fair employment practice legislation.” 


AGE BENEFITS 
mother’s pension and other social 


security benefits in line with the higher cost of living.” (Democratic 


Party platform called for “at least 50 percent” increase in old age 


benefits.) 


DETROIT.—“Every ounce 
of truth in the Michigan 


Worker can lick a ton of lies 
sprouted daily in the capitalist 
press.” 

This will be the central theme of 
the Michigan Workers Readers Con- 
ference to be held Sun., Jan. 9, 1 
p.m. to 6 p.m, at Co-op Hall, 2934 
Lemans in Hamtranck according to 
Dr. James Jackson, who will pre- 
side at the conference, and Nat 
23 the papers editor. 


Nearly à year old, the Michigan 


and for the full freedom df u . 
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SCOTTY SEZ... 


The president of Ford Local 600 
hasn't got a horse; he doesn't own 
a guitar and he can’t act. Besides, 
Roy Rogers and Gene Autry don’t 
really shoot their rivals. 

Put away the gun, Tommy. 


: 


0 „ = * 
UAW PRESIDENT REUTHER 
has laid down the line that only 
ments and guaranteed work weeks 
will be sought by the union. Wage 
boosts are to be considered mop- 
portune” this year. Walter will visit 
Henry Ford II again and get agree- 
ment over a friendly cup of tea. 
While they pass the sügar to each 
other they aren’t forgetting 920 
auto workers, 
They'll get their lumps, 00. 


WALL STREET is in a dither 
over France operating its own ura- 
hium pile directed by Communist 
Dr. Joliet-Curie. More are being 
built. 

The irony is that atter sitting 80 
long on its monopoly our ruling class 
is worried about others having piles. 


> > * 


WESTERN EUROPEANS shocked 
many people by getting goods from 
the United States under the Mar- 
shall Plan and selling the same stuff 
back at twice the profit. European 


‘businessmen know how to cooperate. 


If we'll preserve their capitalism 
they'll gladly give ———— Ee 
a while. 


> >. . 


MAYOR VAN ANTWERP is off 
again to another meeting of an or- 
ganization called The Cooties.. Don't 
know why the guy leaves Detroit 80 
often. 

He just leaves any time he gets 
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LAUNDRY SERVICE’: 

TALLY HO 
Cleaners — oid 

1337 Hillger VA 2.8233 
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BOOKS. 
Labor and Marxist Literature 


PROGRESSIVE — 


PAUL DRAPER, famed tap 
dancer appears with Larry Adler, 
harmonica virtuoso at the Art In- 
titute, Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 
15 and 16. 


George Morris’ World of Labor, 
a column reporting and interpret- 
ing latest news and trends in the 
labor movenrent, appears daily in 
the Daily Worker and in the 


| weekend Worker. 


BOOK STORE 


ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 


cialist future. 


THE JAN. 8 conference will be 
In the hands of the Michigan Work- 
ers readers, volunteer writers and. 
press circulators. Besides a short 
Keynote address, and remarks by 
John Gates, national editor of the 
Worker and Daily Worker, the con- 
ference delegates will do all the 


gan Worker a bigger and better 
paper, both in circulation and con- 
tent. 


There will also be 2 buffet up- 


talking on how to make the Michi- 


All readers who sold at least 2 subs, 
or who sold at least five copies of 
the paper all readers who con- 
tributed letters or material to the 
paper will be admitted free. 

She also said: . 

“We are striving to complete the 


— aon roe aun #0) 


deh 


1 holt th — — ee 


‘Peppy Press Confab on January Oth 


dent and reporter for the paper dill 
also be discussed. The securing of 
at least 100 such reporters in Michi- 
gan is the paper’s aim. | 

The conference therefore looms | 
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REJECT SPEEDUP PLAN IN K-F CO. 


UAW Local 142 | 


Hits Co.-Union 
Time Studies 


WILLOW RUN.—A time 
study plan negotiated by 
UAW Local 142 officers with 
the Kaizer-Frazer Co. was 
repudiated as a speedup 


measure by the local’s mem- 
bership meeting. 

The plan also blasted in a leaflet 
issued by “The Workers Committee 
for Job Security.” The leaflet ex- 
plains: “This committee is a non- 
factional group organized to bring 
back our original CIO program of 
the fight against sBeedup, for 
higher living standards and equal 
rights for all workers.” 

The Committee reported a new 
speedup program launched by 
the Company or Jan, 3. “Along 
with all this,” says the Commit- 
tee, “comes the report that after 
Jan 3 another 40 percent layoff is 
expected. In the Press Shop the 
Hood Line is reported to face 
another 30 percent increased 
The Local 142 officers plan pro- 

vided for education of the workers 
on “time study and production 
standards” which must first be ap- 
proved by the company’s Labor Re- 
lations Dept. and the union. The 
plan calls for “an honest effort” by 
employes while the company 
makes its phony time studies. It 
then yledges to police any new 
production standards invoked by 
the company. “The Union agrees,” 
says the plan, “to exercise every 
means at its disposal to have all 
employes attempt to meet the new 
standard... It provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration of speedup dis- 
putes by “an impartial Umpire Time 
Study Exert.” The Local 142 officers 
then propose that the “cost” of the 
“impartial expert” shall be paid by 
the Company “for the first three 
guch dispute cases.” 

When this was exposed to the 
Local 142 membership meeting it 
decisively rejected the “company- 
union” time study plan. 

Under the slozan that “speedup 
means unemployment,” The Work- 
ers Committee for Job Security 
said: 

“Ne time study whether Com- 
pany or Union be accepted. The 
workers should determine the 
standards of production as a 
— — negotiation with the 


RICHARD GOSSER 
UAW vice president has a Gosser 
Productivity Plan at work in 
Toledo's auto plants. His represen- 
tative Eddie Duck has just come 
up with a bright adjunct te the 
Gosser plan. He demands music in 
the plants to increase productivity. 


Layoff Wave 


In Ford Plant 


DEARBORN.—The wave of lay- 
offs in the Ford Rouge plant sched- 
uled for last week was in greater 
amount for the tool and diemakers 
than at any time since the de- 
pression of the 308. 

Ford Local 600 Board members 
were called in by the company and 
told that 1,500 will be laid off in 
the giant steel building, 300 in the 
Motor Bulldinz, several hundred in 
the Glass Plant and large numbers 
in tool and die. 

The news bears out stories ap- 
pearing in this paper more than a 
month ago that John S. Bugas, ex- 
FBler and now Ford's Industrial 
Relations Director, had ordered 
supervision in all Ford plants to get 
“the last ounce of production out 
before Jan. 1.” 


Bugas had earlier revealed that 
auto ‘manufacturers were expecting 
a 10 percent cut in steel allotments 
by Jan. 1. This is because of the 
Marshall Plan with the steel as- 
signed for armaments. 

The Local 600 Board was also in- 
formed that all 16 building chair- 
men will be called in to discuss with 
the company the sweeping layoffs 


and who is to go first. 


(above), 


Pay Increase 
Gains Favor 
In Auto Ranks 


DETROTT.— Auto workers 
taking a long look at 1949 see 
mass layoffs in the industry 
as the much publicized 6,000,- 
000 back log of car orders 


now is reported mostly 
“water” orders and as the news 
comes that steel outs are in line for 
the industry due to transfer of steel 
for armaments. 

Faced with layoffs, shortened 
work weeks while cost of living 
drops only decimal points the de- 
mand for opening up a fourth 
round of wage increase discussions 
is finding much favor in CIO Auto 
Workers local union halls. 

Walter Reuther now orates that 
“auto workers ‘prefer price roll 
backs instead of wage increases.” 
Also that pensions and the guaran- 
teed work week should take the 
place of raises. 

No mention is made by the Reu- 
ther clique of who is to pay for the 
pension plans they propose to the 
employers. “The guaranteed work 
week is believed by Norman Mat- 
thews speaking recently In Los An- 
geles, as being four or five years 
away. 

Emil Mazey, 
Treasurer says 
at this time 
With a shortened paycheck facing 
them in 1949 the auto workers more 
and more want wage increases. Also 
the industry in the last year has 
put across a big increase in pro- 
duction, 

An all time ratio of production 
was gotten out, -more than five 
million motor vehicles (cars and 
trucks) with only 75 percent of the 
workers employed out ot 100 per- 
cent estimated necessary for such 
production. 

Now employers state that any 
increase in wages must be tied to 
greater productivity (Ford speak- 
ing in Philadelphia recently). 

Inadvertently Nat Weinberg, 
UAW research director speaking at 
Yale University recently let out 
what is closer to the auto workers 
thinking at present, when he said 
that the workers need a 20 percent 
wage increase to restore their living 
Standards to that of four years 
ago. The auto workers will go for 
that, and see to it that it is not 


UAW Secretary 
that wage boosts 


tied to greater productivity. 


UAW Dictator Planned for 
Local 51 As It Fights Speedup 


DETROIT.—It was reliably |@ 
reported from International 


UAW sources that officers and 
members of Plymouth Local 51, 
UAW, in the midst ot preparing for 
the fourth round of wage incregses 
for Chrysler workers preparing a 
security program for older workers, 
and battling speedup, faced a Reufh- 
er-appointed administrator over 
their local. 

President Frank Danowski and 
several officers were reported to have 
received a command signed by UAW 
secretary treasurer, Emil Mazey, to 
appear at a Jan. 10 International 
Executive Board meeting, Detroit 
Ford Shelby Hotel and show cause 
why the charter should not be re- 


(ficidis should not be suspended fram 
office. (tan a Mi aed 


mouth hol. long denown asthe 


@ornerstone of militant, progressive 


7 


LANSING.—Manufacturing in 


and Pontiac, $60.99. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS DROP IN MICH. 


Michigan showed a three percent 


drop in employment and a five percent drop in payrolls for November, 
according to the State Department of Labor and Industry. 

Gross weekly earnings averaged $64.40 for 9.7 hours of work, or 46 
below the October average of $64.86 for 40.4 hours of work. 

Detroit's average was $63.36; Flint, $58.89; Grand Rapids, $56.02 


A 


unionism, particularly among the 
65,000 Chrysler workers, is also on 
the es of election of local union 
officers. 

This reported edict of the Reuth- 
er-Mazey top clique was being re- 
ceived with big smiles by the com- 
pany personnel in the plant this 
week. 

This is the local that led the fight 
in the last strike of Chrysler workers 
against the Reuther escalator wage 
cutting clause now threatening to 
Slash General Motors workers’ 
picket lines were seep, at. 

The usual absurd, and 


used to disseminate “ideologies, ob- 
jectives which have been disap- 
proved by the membership” ts re- 
ported to be reason for the adminis- 
trator and also that the said of- 
ficers have “failed to carry out their 
duties.” The Int I UAW source said 
that these quotes were in Mazey’s 


letter to the local. 

The men in the leadership of this 
local were amongst the group that 
back in 1939 guarded the local hall 
with their lives against the goons of 
Homer Martin, who seized the local, 
revoked the charter and suspended 


* the 


charges that local fnuds have been manner as the Reuther-Mazey 


Youth Labor Gets 
Both Barrels From 
The Auto Barons 


GANLEY 


A 


“are mopportune.“ 


BIG section of the youth working in auto plants are 


probationary employes. They therefore have- no 


seniority rights to their jobs. Under Marshall Plan short- 
ages they are the first to be laid off, a rr 
at the discretion of the company. 

Between 19 and 25 years of age, they are the victims of the Tru- 
man-Vandenberg Draft Act. But before they are called up to serve 
the Wall Street-Military Brass Hats, every ounce of energy is squeezed 

out of their growing bodies by the auto barons’ 
speedup system. 

The same Draft Act gives. Truman the right to 
shift the inadequate steel supply from the manu- 
facture of cars and trucks to the manufacture of 
guns. That it means more layoffs for young Joe 
Auto Worker in 1949-is seen in a recent survey made 
by the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
(NAPA). 

The NAPA predicts steel shortages for months 
to come. They recite the following reasons for this 
steel shortage: Heavy schedule carry-oyers from the 

fourth quarter of 1948 inte 1949, Marshall Plan requirements, probable . 
increase in armament requirements, likely increase in allocations and 
lessened resistance of the steel trust to new allocation requests by 
the Truman administration. 

So, as far as young Joe Auto Worker is concerned, the Marshall 
Plan means he'll eventually be drafted into the Jimcrow armed serv- 
ices, and that, meanwhile, his temporary civilian life will consist of 
speedup and steel shortage layoffs. 


* 
YOUNG JOE can only solve his problems through the progressive 
camp in the auto workers union. He has to rely on the UAW mem- 
bersifip. He can’t solve his grievances through the Walter Reuther 


t administration which booms for labor sacrifices to put over the Mar- 


shall Plan. Through Reuther he can only get contracts with long 
probationary periods and speedup clauses—contracts giving the auto 
barons the sole right to “determine, maintain and enforce standards 
of production” (Ford-UAW pact): “The local management of each 
plant has full authority to settle such matters”—the production stand- 
ards. (GM-UAW pact); “The union and the company agree to co- 
operate fully for . . efficient production.“ (International Harvester- 
UAW pact.) 

Unity with the progressive older workers for fourth round wage 
increases, to halt speedup and layoffs, to shift bargaining powers away 
from phony umpires and the top UAW brass hats to the grass roots 
stewards and committeemen in the plants, can also net young Joe a 
united fight for his special interest demands of short probationary 
periods, proper trainee and apprenticeship standards and similar youth 
issues. 

+ 


THE TIE-UP of the interests of the young and older auto workers 
is clearly explained in a letter we received this week. The letter hits 
the nail right on the head. We therefore print it in full: 

Dear Editor: 

“T am what the corporation calls a ‘probationary employe’ in a 
Detroit auto plant. The probationary period in some plants is six 
months, in some three months, and in a few two months. 

“There are many thousands of probationary employes in auto 
plants in Detroit and they have special problems of concern to all 
auto unionists. 

“In the first place, during the probationary period they have no 
seniority protection. They can be fired at will by the foreman or 
company. This results in a great job insecurity. You have to be 
pretty much of-a running dog for the foreman or you may suddenly 
get fired. 

“Probationary workers almost always get less money for doing 
the same work as other workers. Usually it is 10 cents an hour less 
and then after a period five cents an hour less than the contract calls 
for in the case of non-probationary workers. Often the company 
gets extra profit by firing probationary workers a short time before 
seniority status is due and hiring. a batch of new workers. This fur- 
ther increases our job insecurity. 

“Probationary workers are used te speedup ALL workers. They 
are urged on by the foreman and have so little union protection that 
they usually have to speed up. Then the foreman tells the other 
workers that these men are doing the job faster so they better get 
on the ball.’ 

“For example, in the Cadillac metal finishing dept., probationary 
workers are constantly chided to reach the impossible production quotas 
set by the company. This, directly speeds up all the men. Here is one 
way GM makes its fabulous profits. 

“When temporary layoffs come, as they do so often in auto plants, 
the foreman sometimes tells the probationary workers who are the 
first laid off: ‘We would like to keep you on and lay off some of the 
others, but they won't let us.’ In that way they try to make the new 
workers anti-union. 

"The corp. also Gass the probadiennky: pesed os. 0: seretuing 00 
keep only the strongest and the favorites through seniority status. 

“Unfortunately, some disgusting local union presidents refuse to 
fight this practice of firing before seniority and hiring a new batch 
because they believe it enriches the union treasury by initiation fees 
that are collected after the first month of work. 

“I think all auto unionists should fight te reduce the probationary 
period at least down te one month and eliminate all pay differentials. 

Such a fight would win these workers to the union, strengthen the 
fight against speedup and generally appeal to all workers in the shop, 
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THEY FACE DEATH FOR A CRIME THEY NEVER COMMITTED 


Page 2 


iJERE, FACE TO FACE. with the police machine of January 27, when William Horner was shana fh eo 


in Robbinsville, 10 miles outside 


that was to trap them in -Trenten’s deathhouse for a 
murder they did net commit, are five of the Trenton 
Six—from left, Collis English, Ralph Cooper, James 
Thorpe, McKinley Forest and Horace Wilson. The 
sixth, John McKenzie, had not yet been arrested when 
this picture was taken in Trenton city police court last 
February. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Herner, wife of the murdere@ man, 
testified she could net identify any of the men when 
they were first shown to her—antil police “refreshed” 
her memory. 

Mn 
te identify the men. None of them was anywhere near 
the scene of the crime when William Herner was mu- 
dered. ° 

Here is the recerd: 

COLLIS ENGLISH was arrested on a mimor motor 
vehicle vislation—then held fer murder after Public 
Safety Cemmissioner Andrew Buch had issued orders 
ter mass roundups of Negrees in the Horner case. Every 
ee ee ee eee ee 


in his store with a soda-pop bottle. He cashed his navy 
disability check and, neighbors affirm, helped his mother 
with the wash she does for a living. 

RALPH COOPER, a. very dark-complexzieoned Ne- 
gro, was sentenced to death for the murder, although 
eye-witnesses testified the murderer was “very. light.” 

JAMES THORPE had had his right arm ampu- 
tated 10 days before the murder. He was still taking 
treatments when the crime was committed. No witness 
described a one- armed man in the crime. But police 
ferced him to sign a “confession” by threatening te beat 
him on his freshly-amputated stump. 

| l FOREST was at work at the Kateeff 
Market when William Herner was being attacked. He 
was arrested whem he came down to the jail to. visit 
Gollis English, his brother-in-law. Now he faces death 
for that visit. His council, fermer Judge F. . Hatzen- 
bach, testified Ferest was imcoherent and vomited— 
obviously drugged and ill—when he saw him in jall. 

HORACE WILSON was proven by eye-witnesses 
and company records to have been at work at the Ed- 


i FHT 


ef the attack. A state witness, 
has since admitted he is con- 


McKENZIE (not shown) like Forest and Wil- 
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freedom fer framed men. 


Trenton Six Sicken ‘12’s’ Defense fund 


In N. J. Death-House 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—Cell-weariness and illness are be- 
ginning to plague the six Negroes who were railroaded to 
death sentences last August in. the now. famous Horner 


murder case in Trenton. Two of 
the prisoners—Collis English, 23, and 
his brother-in-law, MeKinley For- 
rest, 35—are so ill that they have to 
be attended regularly by the prison 
doctor, Mrs. Emnia English, Collis’ 
mother, told The Worker this week. 

“All of them complained about 
lack of exercise, Mrs. English said. 
“They can walk a distance greater 
than the length of their cells only 
once a week when they go for show- 
ers.” 

Asked about removing the men 
from the death house, a prison offi- 
cial answered: “As long as they are 
here they will have to remain in the 
death house.” According to this 
official, only an order of a retrial 
or a reversal will remove the men 
to a location from where they might 
get some exercise. 

Mrs. English, after describing the 
men’s illness and sluggishness from 
having spent months in the solitary 
cells, remarked that living in such 
small quarters “with only a toilet- 
bowl, a table, a chair and a bed is 
awfully close.” However, she re- 
ported that the spirits of the men 
were not flagging and that they 
were confident that their innocence 
would be proven. 


* 


Darn HOUSE RULES prevent 
the prisoners from receiving but one 
visit from a relative per month. 
They may not receive ls, but 
are limited to cash gifts which the 
warden holds. As they buy ciga- 
rettes and fruit or candy the pur- 
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groes hit the world press last week 
when Reynolds News of London 
headlined it with: “They must die 
for being black.” Trenton was called 
“the worst city in the North” by the 
British mass-circulated paper. 


Andrew S. Duch, who had helped 
to “sweat” statements from the Ne- 
groes and who aided in the prosecu- | 
tion, was stung by the British criti- 
cism. He declared that he “person- 
ally thought a couple of the Ne- 
'groes had legitimate alibis.” Mario 
H. Volpe, the Mercer County prose- 
cutor, had “no comment.” 

But another state witness, the 
Negro doctor; J. Minor Sullivan, de- 
clared: “I now have evidence that 
convinces me Horace Wilson was 
undoubtedly innocent, I am turn- 
ing over that evidence to my attor- 
ney who will see that it reaches 
the (New Jersey) Supreme Court.” 

Defense attorneys, meantime, are 


preparing the appeal briefs to be 
filed in the New Jersey high court 
when it convenes. 

| Mrs. Jessie Campbell, New Jersey 
secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, called on those who remem- 
ber the campaigns to free Tom 
Mooney and the Scottsboro boys to 


campaign again until “the six are 
released from the Trenton death 
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COLOZADIANS PLAN TO LOBBY 
FOR PROBE OF BOY'S DEATH 


DENVER.—While Governor Knous stalls, people in all 
of Colorado’s major cities and in dozens of small towns are 


preparing to lobby the state 


victim of brutality at the Golden, 
Colo. Reform School for Boys. 


A month has elapsed since young 
Garcia was found dead while held in 
solitary confinement. Officials pro- 
nounced him dead from suicide“ by 
hanging himself with a towel. But 
despite many doubts cast upon this 
explanation of the death, and many 


the conditions which led to it. 

Within the next week, legislation 
will be introduced in the State As- 
sembly to provide: 


the Garcia family for the death, and 


(2) Establishment of a Citizens’ 
Committee toinvestigate 


‘lat the school and 


maké 
tidris for a — s 
Both of these demands have been 
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week. 
'’ William L. Patterson, CRC exect- 
tive secretary, declared that unless 


appreciably during the next two 
weeks, the goal of $250,000 will not 
be anywhere near reached, and 
‘warned: 


protests about conditions at the 
school, state officials have not moved 
an inch to investigate the death and 


(1) Restitution by the state to 


the grief and agony it caused; and/ 


| ~As CRC Geclared recently, justice 


legislature for action in the 


case of Ruben Garcia, 14-year-old@— 


the fund campaign is stepped up 


Still Needs $186,000. 


The Civil Rights Congress fund drive for $250,000 to 
defend the twelve indicted Communist leaders has reached 


a total of $64,230.07—an increase of only slightly over a 
thousand dollars during the paste 


tle expensive in America, particularly 


nist leaders will be seriously ham-_ 
pered. The progressive forces in this 
country have in the past demon- 


A breakdown by states fellows: 
Btate Quota 
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MICHIGAN 


yor for Wagner Law 
--But Lesinski Hedges 


DEARBORN —Rep. John Lesinski (Dem. 16th Dist.) 
told the editor of the Michlgan Worker this week that he 
will have a new bill to replace the Taft-Hartley Law as soon 
as Congress convenes. | 

Slated as Chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, Rep. Lesinski in- 
dicated there will be no simple re- 
enactment of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Law. He insisted thai @ 
“new law” must be ready before 
Taft-Hartley can be repealed. 

Rep. Lesinski, however, refused to 
discuss the contents of this new 
bill. until he first consults with Pres- 
ident Truman, Senate Labor Com- 
mittee Chairman Thomas of Utah, 
and conducts public hearings on the 
measure. “Until this is done I. 
can’t tell just what will be in the 
new bill,” Lesinski said. | 

The. Democratic Party won a bie 
section.of their labor vote in the 
last elections because of their prom- 
ise to repeal the Taft-Hartley law.” | 
However, the party’s platform con- 
tained loopholes for enacting a new 
Taft-Hartley law under the guise 
of protecting the “rights of em- 
ployes and employers.” 

It was obvious from Rep. Lesin- 
ski's stand that only a flood of 
messages from the labor movement 
going to him, President Truman 
and Senator Thomas can make the 
sist Congress carry out the peoples’ 
mandate to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
law and replace it with the Wagner 
Act, without pro-employer crippling 
amendments. : 

Rep. Lesinski refused to comment 
on the statement issued by Reuther's 
UAW office which said: 

“Reuther and the UAW favor 
repeal. of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and immediate reenactment of 
the Wagner Act, which obviously 
makes our position different from 
that eff David Dubinsky and his 
substitate legislation fer the Taft- . 
Hartiey law.” 

Rep. Lesinski told the Michigan 
Worker he had not read the pro- 
posals made by Dubinsky. When 
some of the proposals were read to 
him, Lesinski opposed Dubinsky’s 
stand to end all secondary boycotts. 
_ “All secondary boycotts are not 
bad,” Lesinski said, “you have to 
make a distinction between the 
various types instead ef condemn- 
ing all of them.” 

Asked if he favored the inclu- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley anti-Com- 
munist affidavits in his new bill, 
Lesinski replied: 

“I am against just _ Copying it 
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from the Taft-Hartley law. If this 
provision goes in then it should 
be made to apply to employers as 
well as to union officials.” 


When Lesinski was told that Du- 
binsky made a similiar proposal he 
again repeated: I have not read 
the Dubinsky proposals. I don’t 
pay any attention to what appears 
in the newspapers, anyhow.” 


Dubinsky proposed a new law 
based on the R.R. Labor Act, re- 


sponsible for deteriorating railroad 
workers wages and conditions, that 
jurisdictional disputes be decided by 
government decree, to end secondary 


affidavit and finance report clauses 
making them applicable to employ- 
ers and unions, and to give em- 
ployers the right’ to get NLRB 
elections in representation cases. 
He thus proposed a pro-employer 
Taft-Hartley-Dubinsky law. 
Indicating an unfolding move- 
ment to flood the 8lst Congress and 
Truman with messages, Jack Fuller, 
secretary-treasurer of Reuther's 
home Local 174 said: I'm for the 
reenactment of the Wagner law.” 
Ed Lock and Virgil Lacy, progres- 
‘Sive leaders of Ford Local 600 UAW 
said: The workers don't want 
substitutes, especially from Dubin- 
sky.” Frank Danowski, president 
of Plymouth Local 51 UAW said: 
“We have had enough of Taft and 
Hartley, and enough of Dubinsky. 
The Wagner Act is the answer.” 


ELECTION PROMISES ARE co DUE | 


(Continued from 1-A) 


RAISE TEACHERS PAY 
“Removal of the glaring deficiencies in our school facilities and 


VETERANS 
“ .. the rebuilding of state veterans service program.” 


FARMERS 


boycotts, to keep the T-H yellow | 


By Hugo Beiswenger 
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Fund Dri /e Goal: 
For Press, Party, defense 


Michigan Communists and their progressive allies flung the gauntlet in the face 


of labor’s enemies just eight 


start a fund drive for $40,000 to 
finance the Daily Worker, the 
Michigan Worker, the defense of 
the Party and its many activities. 

The fund drive is a potential test 
of strength for all Michiganders 
against the auto barons and the 
other monopolists. The Commu- 
nists are not fighting for them- 
selves alone. The funds will go in 
the first place to defeat monopoly 
reaction in the case of the 12, 
which seeks for ‘the first time in 
American history to place on trial 
ideas, what people should or should 
not think. 

If the people lose the right to 
judge for themselves whether Com- 
munist views are right or wrong, 
they will lose the right to judge 
any and all issues for themselves. 
Hence $40,000 to defend the Com- 
munists, their activities, and their 
press are also funds to defeat the 
monopolists’ drive towards fascism. 

* 


A SUCCESSFUL fund drive will 
also strike a mighty blow against 
frenzied red-baiting which is the 
smokescreen covering the head- 
long push of our country towards 
depression and war. 

The first high point of the drive 
will be the banquet honoring 
Carl Winter, Michigan chairman 
of the Communist Party at Jeri- 
cho Temple, Joy Road, Detroit, 
on Jan. 22. The Party’s Sections 
and Clubs are working to bring in 
$10,000 by the time of the ban- 
quet. 

The Michigan Fund Drive opens 


This decision was not one of choice, 
but of dire necessity. The nation, 
therefore, will be watching Mich- 
gan. They will see how the auto 
workers, the Negro people, the na- 
tional groups, the middle class peo- 
ple and professionals respond to 
the appeal of the Communist Party 
in the hour of its greatest peril. 

This places a great responsibility 
on the shoulders of Michigan Con- 
munists and their progresséve. al- 
lies» The Party’s state leadership 
is confident that this responsibility 
will be met. 

It will not be easy for the Com- 
munists and other progressives to 
give. They are mainly workers con- 


prospects of unemployment and 
many personal problems, But ex- 
perience has shown that the work- 
ers do respond, because they un- 


costs. “Though car prices are going 
up, the real cost of a car is still 


Implementation of a forward looking farm program to include coming down,” says the Ford letter. 


greater promotion of country fairs and Michigan-grown products.” 

(Gov. Williams also promised to support the following planks of 
the Democratic Party Platform: “Opposed te Sales Tax”; “Reduce 
taxes for lew income families”; “Extension of coverage of Wage and 
Hour Law”; “Equal pay for equal work regardless of sex.“) 
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FORD: More Cars, Less Men 


By A FORD WORKER 

DEARBORN .—Ford has to employ 
some 85,000 workers in the Rouge 
plant some eight years ago if the 
Ford Company was to produce any- 
where near & million units. But in 
1948 they pumped out 1,152,000 units 
nationally in the Ford Motor Co. 
with only 65,000 employed in the 
Rouge. 

This tacit admission of an intense 
speedup system ig made in a News 
Letter sent by Ford to all members. 
of management last month. The let- 
der says: It looks like Ford Motor 


Company will build approximately 
1,152,000 units in 1949.” Truck pro- 
duction was the highest since 1929 
and tractors the highest since 1925. 

With postwar production records 
broken on Oct. 14 and with the 
management letter predicting that 
December may see more records 
broken, the company has in effect 
admitted that a super speedup drive 
has been under way. 

The letter then concedes that the 
auto barons are keeping high mo- 
nopoly prices on the cars although 
the speedup is reducing production 
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But the letter tries to give this a 
twist by saying it now takes fewer 
hours of work “than ever before to 
earn the price of a new car.” 

But in Ford’s own parking lot at 
the Rouge plant new cars are 80 
scarce that when one appears it 
stands out like a sore thumb. 

The Ford letter tries to hide tre- 
mendous company profits by linking 
the profits to the list price or total 


sales. The real profits of Ford can be} 
seen by the fact that an original in-} 


vestment of $82,000 has been blown 
up to a billion dollar concern. 

The sweat and tears of the Ford 
workers made this possible. 


up six weeks earlier than the na- 
| Gone: drive, of which it is a part. 


days before the trial of the 12 national Communist leaders 


starts in New York. The Communist Party’s state committee decided to immediately, 


Quota Is Set, Let's Go! 


The $40,000 Fund Drive has the following tentative quotas to be 
finalized Jan. 8: 


Lincoln 
Dearborn — 
Aute 
Foster | , 
Dave, White 
Northwest ———_—__—_ 
Jewish - 1,500 
- Youth 2,200 
ee. * 
derstand what is at stake in this 
turning point in American history. 
Many already have pledged to 
make great personal sacrifice by 
donating week’s pays and day’s 
pays. They realize that the only 
chance for a bright future lies in 
strengthening the Communist Par- 
ty. 


$3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
600 
1,200 


Lower East Side —— 1,500. 
Western Michigan — 1,600 
Flint 1,800 
State Office —— 1.000 
National Groups —— 10,500 
Upper Peninsula—— 2,700 


Total 


$40,000 


= , 
right to exist as a legal party. 
They will equally with 
the Communists in raising the 
340,000 funds to the degree that 
they are reached in arf organized 
way. 

Hence success depends in the first 
place on the Communists’ under- 
standing of the great political sig- 

* * | nificance s this campaign. 

THE 1949 Fund Drive, because 
of its unprecedented political im- 
portance, takes top place on all 
Party agendas between now and 
Feb. 28. Personal responsibility has 
been taken by each member of the 
Party’s state committee for the 
success of the drive. In the Party’s 
Sections, the Section Organizer is 
held directly responsible for the full 
mobilization of the membership in 
the drive. | 


It's expected he will also assign 
a Drive Director to work full time 
‘in the Section on the drive. The 
| Director will be responsible to the 
Section Organizer. 

Hundreds and thousands of 

non-Party progressives are look- 

ing for a way te demonstrate 
their support of the Communists’ 


——_, 


PAUL 


DRAPER 


Tap Dancer 


LARRY 
ADLER 
Harmonica Virtuoso 


Saturday and Sunday, ‘Jan. 15-16 
ART INSTITUTE 


Tickets: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80 (tax inel.) 
at GRINNELL’S — WO 2-1124 | 


fronted with the high cost of living, : 


i. 


PIANOS 
‘Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK 


HAROLD SMITH 
| Niagara 0673 : 


oe 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 
Phone TA 5-9366 


Prescriptions Called for 
and Delivered 


Pincus Drugs 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
Phone AR 2990 


General Repairs 


® GAS ® OIL 
Resé Service Brake Service 


m Collision 2 
GEORGE POSEN 


SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
Phone TR 3-9887 
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5546 Michigan at Junction 
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Furniture 


— 


GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


8016 McNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 


—— 


* Appliances 


Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
2660 GRATIOT FI 1124 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 
* Borsht ® Nalesniki 


=== 
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DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 


COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
Ist Branch End Branch | 2 
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Jan. 10th: Wire Day 
n Zarichny Ouster 


1 t 


14 


CHRIS WALKER, leader, United Office, Professional Workers 
Union, CIO, in the grip of police after she wag kicked by a scab at 
the Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Co. strike in Detroit. She was 
held on charge of assault and battery. 


Drop CP Leaders’ Indictment, 
Music Hall Rally Demands 


DETROIT.—Main speakers at the civil rights congress rally at 
Music Hall Wednesday, Jan. 12, 8 p. m. will be Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
founder of the NAACP, Leo Krzaycki, president All-Slav Congress and 


Paul Robeson, peoples artist, 


One hundred delegates going to the Freedom Crusade, Washing 
ton, D. C., Jan. 1-718, will be present and receive a sendoff from the 
rally where several thousands are expected to attend. 

A pageant depicting the status of Civil Rights in the country 


will be staged with a cast. 


Thousands of signatures demanding the 


Gropping of the indictments against the 12 National Communist 
leaders will be presented to the delegation to take to President Tru- 


man in Washingon. 


Admission is from doe to $1.50. 


Goo dman Nails Gordon 


Acquittal of Killer Cop 


DETROIT.—Ernest Goodman, prominent labor attor- 
ney in a letter to Judge Arthur Gordon, who acquitted city 


cop Louis Melasi for the killing of 15-year-old Negro school- 
boy; Leon Mosley, told Gordon that T 


his decision may have fhe effect 


of creating wide distrust of the 


for dispensing equal justice.” 
Cordon’s acquittal 


Goodman's much-publicized reply. 

Goodman wrote that he par- 
ticipated in the case because it 
dramatized the prevalent dis- 
crimination against the Negro 
people. He asked would the case 
have been investigated as thor- 
oughly H a Negro had shot «a 
white person? Would the court's 
attitade have been the same? 

Meanwhile, the Young Progres- 
ves of America replied & Police 
Commissioner Toy's defense of 
his cops by pointing out that if 
Negro schools had recreational 


Ee —ä—᷑ä— 


DETROIT.—The highest author- 


ity of the UAW-CIO, its national | 
convention has consistently p- 


ported the World Federation of 


Trade Unions. But this month 
UAW prey Walter P. Reuther goes 
to Europe on a mission of destroy- 
ing the mandates of his union's} 


highest authority. 


ClO Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, 
denounced by his own’ union the 
VE-CIO, Pres. Reuther, I. 8. Buck - 
master of the United Rubber Work- 


ors and Sec~-Treas. David J. Me- 
Donald have been appointed by 
Phil Murray to go to Burope to do 
& splitting job on the united world 
labor front. 

Referimzy to this mission of 
splitting, the national CIO- News 


“It is expected consideration 


judicial system as an instrument 
) 
verdict has 
aroused a great storm of protest 
from all quarters. His snide red- | 
baiting remarks was the reason for 


centers, vocational training 
courses, instead of money being 
spent fer more policemen, as Toy 
is demanding, most of the crimi- 


nal acts among youth would be 
curbed, 


Steps are now under way by the 
NAACP for a city wide conference 
against police brutality. Goodman 
is preparing to ask for a warrant 
for Melasi’s partner patrolman 
John Bolend on assault and bat- 
tery and seek an early court hear- 
ing on Mrs. Mosley’s suit against 
the city for $25,000 indemuities for 
the killing of her son. 
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By a Wayne U. Student 
(Name of writer omitted because | 


of. the school’s ‘thought control’) | 


EAST LANSING. — “If Jimmy | 


Zarichny had attended a political | 


meeting anywhere in the country,” 
or done any other thing that dis- 
pleased the administrdtion of Mich- 
igan State College, he could have 
been expelled for “violation of pro- 
bation,” Dean Crowe of MSC ad- 
mitted this week. 

The Dean's statement was made | 
to a delegation of students from 
California, New York, and Illinois, | 
who represented students from all | 
over the country attending a Young | 
Progressives’ student conference | 
here. 

Zarichny has been told he can- 
not register at MSO to complete his 
final semester of college because 
he violated probation.” His “viola-| 
tion” consisted of listening to a 
speech by Carl Vemter at a public | 
CRC meeting. He had been placed | 
on probation for the “crime” of 
passing out leaflets urging passage 
of a Michigan FEPC law. : 

Dean Crowe admitted that he had 
opposed putting the terms of Za- 
richny's probation in writing. me | 
decided to expel Zarichny on the 
basis of “information from various 
informants.” | 

THE OFFICIAL report of the 
student delegation to the YPA con- 
ference, was given by Lenny 
Strauss, of the City College of New | 
York. 

“The isste here is thought con- 

trol,” Strauss told the confer- 
ence. “The dean admitted that 
no student could think for him- 
self, that students could not dis- | 
cuss anything if the topic was not 
approved by the sdministration.” 

The conference voted to give the 
Zarichny case national prominence | 
and to set aside Jan. 10 ads a 
nationwide telegram day when 
Young Progressive clubs on the 
campuses of the nation would mo- 
bilize the students and faculty to 
send telegrams to president Hannah 
of MSC: | 

Here in Michigan, a Committee 
for Student and Faculty Rights to 
assist “James Zarichny, has 
formed under the co-chairmanship | 
of John L. Brumm, Professor Eme- | 
ritus, University of Michigan, and 
Russell Broadhead, professor of | 
education. Wayne University. | 

Students and faculty at both 
schools are expected to unleash a 
flood of Michigan wires to Han- 


nah on Jan. 10. | 
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€.AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
STATE. OF THE UNION 


AN AUTO worker trying to see Walter Reuther these 


days has to pass two secretaries, two administrative 


assistants and two bodyguards. The annual Xmas eve 
alky party for the UAW staff was held in Walter P.'s office. Two 
Reuthers were there but not the redhead. 


Just asking: ° 

Wonder if Dick Frankensteen is still being paid by Allen Industries 
under a five-year contract although he's no longer their personal rep? 

Wonder how much there is to the report making the rounds of 
union halis that George Addes will re-establish his UAW membership 
on Detroit's east side in order to run for regional director? 

Wonder if all the funds collected for Paul St. Marie, deceased for- 
mer UAW Local 600 prexy, have reached his family? 

Wonder how high the take was for some of thé well-known char- 
acters in the Ford plant whe control the numbers racket there? 


After its Frisco sessions a current UAW board member told a for- 
mer board member: “Watch what I say. You are going to see the 
damndest blow-up on the executive board you ever saw. That board 
just isn’t big enough for both Reuther and Mazey.” 


Pot-shots: One report has M that the fight between the two 
wing groups in Paterson (N. J.) Local 669 is part of the Massey 
feud. 

* * — 

The Allis Chalmers Corp. in Milwaukee is still cashing in on 

strike of 1946-47, using it as an excuse to pay no_state income 


for two years. 
* . . 


The fight in UAW circles in California against région 
O’Halloran’s $16 a month kick-back fund from staff 
strictly a family affair within the right-wing. 


Members of UE Local 749 at the National Carbon Co. in Fostoria 
Ohio, have beaten back an attempted UAW raid by a vote of 348 to 31 


Georgia delegates to the Student Young Progressives 
last week told an exciting story. They revealed that half 
pople whe witnessed a KKK initiation in Macon, Ga,, 
protest the Khans bigotry. 

Forty students of Mercer University in Macon pic 


director 
members 


the Kien 


| gessioris. Leaflets handed out to the audience declared: “Who 


Klan is Christian?” and “The Cross should be borne, not burned. 


* „ * 


BANKER’S BOY 
Remember the story we ran in this paper describing the plight of 


J. W. Smith, president of the Downtown Tenant's Council. 


. After considerable ‘squirming, Inglis, former reporter for the Hearst 


Times and the son & a bigtime Detroit banker, finally agreed to go 
and lock at the families. 
At the appointed hour, Nowak and Smith arrived. 


SUPPER 


HONORING 


CARL WINTER 


<@ 


Chairman, Michigan Communist Party 


JEWISH CULTURAL CENTER 


2703 Joy Road 


SATURDAY, JAN. 22, 1949 


9 P.M. 


Music- Folk Songs 


TICKETS 81.30 


900 Lawyers Bidg., and 


' amd one of the 13 indicted Party leaders Michigan Worker, 2419 v. Grand Rive 
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GE, Westinghouse 
Speedup, Layoff | 


1—See Page 2 
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In 2 Sections, Section 1 24 Pages Price 10 Cenis 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial 


N Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 

the Communist Party outline a pro- 

gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 
It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 


means to make life better for the Amer- 


ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


See Page 3 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 


wo? Lh 


Crusade, Marcantonio Urge 
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“See Page A 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max’s satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 


THREE WITNESSES 


What’s the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers. 
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Lynn Workers Hit 
By War Production 


By Leo Soft 


LYNN, Mass —The l Electric plant in this city is having troubles; 
or, to be more exact, the men and women who work in it are having troubles. The story 
in the electrical industry begins to sound like the same sad tale of ‘New England’s textile 
and shoe industries. Though not yet as severe as in textile 


and shoe, speed-up, lay-offs, and new machinery are hitting 


Communist Party 
hard at electrical workers. You can“? 
see the trend at the River my conwqoluntary wage cuts as “a Way out.”| 


On the Air! 
lant. Orders f tors for ind In Building 29, however, workers 
trial use continue to drop’ at en are beginning to unite in the ent Sunday—1:30 P.M. 


alarming rate. In Building 74, larg- against reported favoritism to Man- 
est motor plant in the world, less e Club” members. The Cub. &|  WSAR, Fall River 
1480 kilecyeles 


than 1500 workers are now em-|Semi-fascist outfit in the jet build- 
— . 


NEW ENGLAND 


Shop Pap 
* ause — ir 


SPRIN GFIELD, Mass.—Distribution of two new 


newspapers, the Ww estinghouse Worker and the Pow 
Worker, both published by the Communist Party of 
‘Springfield, has caused quite a stir here. Some indication 


of the papers’ effectiveness 
that labor — 


state office. Pressure from labor cam 
make them come through on their 
— — 


* 


- Everett E 
Pushes New 


War Speed-up 


EVERETT, Mass:—Speedup in the 
General Electric plant here, affilie 
ated with UE-CIO Local 201; is on 
the upswing. The screws are being 
clamped on workers engaged spotty 
iin war production. ä 
Herman Carter, . 


—— 


— gos 


regulations, has increased its activi- 
ties. Union workers in the building 
have been subjected to anti-UE-CIO- 
doubletalk by the company and the 
government during the past year. 


* 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP of 201, 
largest Local in the union, has for 
the most part resisted company pres-| . 
sure. Local leaders have reported 
on some of their efforts at union 
meetings. .Communists and progres- 
sives in the union, however, urge an 
all-out effort to acquaint the entire 
membership with the situation and 
to organize total resistance of all 


due mostly to the drop in orders. 
Orders for motors for textile plants, 
for example, have slumped badly, 
as have orders from the smaller m- 
dustrial plants. 8. C. R. motor pro- 
duction, high even during the de- 
pression, has dropped to a new low; 
winders with 25 years’ experience 
are being transferred to new jobs. 
More lay-offs are expected this 
month. 

ORDERS FOR INDUSTRIAL mo- 
tors have dropped, but the full force 
of the slump hasn’t yet been felt. 


Men workers normally employed ‘in: 
production of peace-time machinery 
and consumer goods are being 
switched to war preduction. Many 
women workers are forced out on 
the pavements. 


workers. 


Leas than 1 percent of the mem- 
bership attend union meetings, 
some of this due te organised dis- 
ruption and red-baiting by the 
Association of Cathelic Trade 
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leader in the plant, crushed his 
fingers in a new designed 
to do away with “surplus” workera, 
Workers grimly chalked the ges- 
dent up to speedup. — 

A disbelieving foreman immedi- 


ately tried to quiet workers’ fears of 
speedup machinery. He ran the 
new machine—and premptly fel- 
lowed Carter to the hespital with & 
finger cut off. 
Management called a department 
meeting in the plant. Workers were 
threatened with loss of government} 
contracts unless production was ine 
dividually raised. 


Uk Fights Plan 
One favorite company trick is to To Chisel Pay 
From Workers 


introduce minor changes in work 
BOSTON. — General Electric is 


processes in order to be able to re- 
rolling in the biggest profits, in. 
history. But they still try to 
dollars out of workers’ pay checks, 
lose out for the workers. One typical company ‘gyp is re- 
ported in Spotlight, shop paper of 

| POINT TWO in the. Westinghouse| Uz-C1O Local 224, GE Lamp Work« 
Worber 's program calls for actwe ers, Bast Boston. 
support by all locals of the interna- Gn last month suddenly decided 
tional union's program for a 30-hour 
week with 40 hours’ pay. New ma- 
chinery, lay-offs, and big -profitsiadina) 
prompted UE-CIO to pass a resolu- 
tion favoring the 30-hour week. 
Point Three calls for increased 
unemployment n bene- 
fits, to be paid out of swollen com- 

pany profits: Support is urged for 

bille pending in the Mass. Legisla- 
—B —— 
plus $3 for each dependent, and for 
doing away with the ane-week D. ¢ 


PORTLAND CITIZENS 
HEAR CONGRESSMAN 


PORTLAND, Maine—aA group of 
Maine citizens learned a little about 
the nature of the bi-partisan Con- 
gressional issue-dodgérs at an in- 
terview with Congressman Hale, 
Republican, of Maine’s ist C.D. 
held at his Portland office last week. 


1 


Unionists, 

Little leadership has been given 
most workers in resisting speed-up. 
work load, and lay-offs. The neces- 
sity of wage increases to help offset 
‘lay-offs and short work weeks is not 
yet clear to many workers, result- 
ing in the pessimism of motor de- 
partment men. 

Communists urge an end to di- 
visive red-baiting within the local; 
they propose instead an all-out 
campaign to unite every single 
worker against the economic at- 
tacks of the company. 


EISLER SPEAKS IN BOSTON; 
NEW SCHOOL HOLDS CLASSES 


BOSTON.—Gerhart Eisler, world famous German 
Communist, will speak here next week in the first of a 


three-lecture series organized for — progressives. Eisler 
will speak on the Berlin situation. ee 

The lecture is scheduled for Sun- 
day, January 16, at 8 p. m., at the 
Regent Manor, 646 Warren St., 
Roxbury. 

Following Eisler, Chu Tong will 
report on Chia on Jan. 23. A. B. 
Magil Worker correspondent re- 
turned from six months in Israel, 
will speak on the problems and 
future of the new Jewish state on 
Jan. 30. All lectures are at the same | 
time and place. 

Tickets admitting the bearer to 
all three lectures are priced at one 
dollar. The forum series will fea-/. 
ture lengthy question and answer 
periods. All are invited. 

| * 

MEANWHILE, progressive edu- 
cation in Boston gets a lift with the 


first classes on the newly formed 
Boston School for Marxist Studies 


An estimated twe-thirds ef the 
plant 15,000 workers are now on 
jet work for military aircraft. 
Workers in the jet buildings are on 
day werk rates; a decent take- 
home pay can be maintained en 
by werking evertime. 

GE's “decentralization” policy is 
being felt, too. Several lines of work 
are being transferred out of strongly 
unionized Lynn to new unorganized 
plants. 

Tightening pressure has had some 
bad effects on workers in the motor 
Gepartment. Some are mentioning 
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BOSTON. — Like to sing? Or 
dance? Or just plain listen and 
watch? If so, there's plenty of 
workers’ music in store for you at 


the Saturday night hootenanny 
and square dance sponsored by the 


Young Progressives of Massachu- 
setts. 


Headlining the hoot is nationally 
famous Peoples’ Songster Pete See- 
ger, with Irwin Silber calling the 
Square dances. Seeger’s last Bos- 
ton appearance was at the Sep- 
tember Wallace rally. Ann Tom- 
kins’ dance troupe and a host of 
local talent will also be on hand. 


It's Saturday night Jan. 8 at 8 
p. m. at the Morton Plaza, 156 
Wellington Hill St., Dorchester. 
Ann are priced at one dollar. 


NEW LOOM 
READY FOR 
TEXTILE 


BOSTON.—More good news for | 
textile workers. Warner & Swasey, 
tool manufacturers, have an- 
nounced a new precision-built weay- 
ing machine to replace the textile 
loom—and thousands of textile 
workers. . 

Described at the NeW York meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, already oper- 
ating in Switzerland and in Ameri- 
can test plants, has no overhead 
works, can weave two widths of 
cloth at the same time, and forms 
salvages at both edges of each piece 
of cloth. Once it starts weaving, 
the machine should operate with no 
adjustments. 

Two widths of cloth at the same 
time sounds just fine to tenxtilei,. 
bosses. But not to cotten and 
woolen workers, already laid off by |i 
the thousands. 

This latest machine adds even 
more point to the Communist de- 
mand for a * erie 1 With Dig 
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work shift. So far 250 workers are 
effected, with union leaders fearful 
will to 
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My Glorious Brothers, by Fast, 
76; Concise History of Mathe- 
j matics, by Struik, 2 vols at $1.50 
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ShowdownFightin Congress: 


SEN. RICHARD RUSSELL 


Labor Unites 
On Program 
In Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. (FP). — A 
campaign to win repeal of the state's 
anti-closed shop Jaw and the politax 
was planned as a meeting here by 
Tennessee’s top AFL, CIO and rail- 
road brotherhood leaders. The fight 
to have the 1947 closed shop ban 
thrown out by the new 1949 legis- 
lature will be carried on by the 
Tennessee Joint Labor Legislative 
Council, which unites the three sec- 
tions of organized labor in this state. 

In addition to repeal of the anti- 
labor law, the joint labor confer- 
ence. adopted a 10-point program 


er working hours for women and 


strengthening child labor laws. | 

Repeal of a law making unions 
subject to suit. Creation of & 
conciliation division in the state 
Labor Dept. 


Mobile Negroes Ask - 


Fairness From Press 

MOBILE, Ala.—The Negro peo- 
ple of Mobile have organized to use 
their economic power. A study of 
“agencies or institutions in the 
community unfair to our people 
with the thought that we will not 
patronize such institutions” was 
planned by approximately 100 at a 
meeting Sunday, the third in a se- 
ries of discussion on problems of 
the Negro people. 7 

A committee had previously been 
appointed to present demands to 
the morning, afternoon and Sunday 
papers here. The Negroes demand- 
ed that the three papers use the 
titles Miss and “Mrs.” when re- 
ferring to Negro women. They also 
demanded that the editorial policies 
be changed, charging that in re- 
gards to segregation and civil rights 
issues, the policies have been “in- 
flammatory” and “anti-Negro.” | 

Rev. C. C. Coleman, pastor of the 
State Street AME. Zion Church, 


reported for this committee. He told 
the audience how the management 


„ Sen cent oo sat 
ve Bg = db ere Sera He 
they had Been 


— |—most of whom remained 


premacists Plan 


, By Stetson Kennedy 


i Federated Press 
: ‘The Dixiecrat “white supremacists” 
strike again. They refuse to acknowledge that their heads | 
were chopped off on Nov. 2 and that the sun is setting on 


the dark day of “white supremacy.” 

But there is poison in the old 
fangs yet and if Congress is not 
Gareful it may get bitten. For the 
fact is that when the bulk of the 


[South voted Democratic instead of 


Dixiecratic, it was not indorsing 
the Demo civil rights program, but 
simply choosing Congress for the 
battleground, where the South bas 
won 40 many anti-rights battles in 
the’ past. 

Already the great majority of the 
South’s Senators and Congressmen 
aloof 
from. the Dixiecrat cabal—are go- 
ing about baring their fangs in 
preparation for filibustering. 

For instance, Georgia's Sen. Dick 
Russell is telling Kiwanis clubs that 
the proposed civil rights laws are 
“contrary to all the principles of 
our nation.” He says nothing about 
Jimerow, religious and racial dis- 
crimination, lynching and vote 
taxes being grossly unAmerican. 


— 

SOME OF THE relatively saner 
heads in the South, realizing .the 
inevitability (let's trust) of some 
civil rights laws being passed, have 
already concocted compromises to 
knock all the teeth out of them. 

For example, “southern liberal” 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanti 
Constitution, is —— that the 


are coiling to 


proposed PEPO would de a 


“calamity,” but that the. South 


ought to submit its own version 
which would function like the con- 


bor Dept. Such a southern-style 
Fre woyld have no powers of 
neforcement, but could only “rec- 
ommend” that employers stop dis- 
criminating—which is to laugh. 

McGill says his proposal “isn’t 
liberalism, it’s just good sense.” Of 
course it isn’t good sense either. 

If any compromising has to be 
done on FFC, labor and liberals 
might go along-for the time being 
on a resurrection of the wartime 
agency, which had jurisdiction over 
government departments and al 
firms holding government contracts 
or subcontracts. 

The FPEPC bill as now drawn en- 
compasses all firms engaged in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce; and 
this should certainly be the goal 
just ‘as soon as the South can be 
shown that FEPC won't bite any- 
thing but discrimination. 

The McGills, like the Claghorns, 
have now stooped to employing such 
Reconstruction-vintage clap-trap as 
“panacea,” “legislative fiat” and 
“force bill” in their campaign to 
sabotage civil rights. The Union 
it 


fell for that booby-trap once; 
must not fall again. 


By Dillard Oakes 


case of six members of Local 383, 
American Federation of Teachers 
(APL), recently transferred to other 
schools over their protests. 

This victory was the first ‘step in 
the campaign to return the teachers 
to the Samuel J. Peters High School, 
from which they were ousted “for 
the good of the service.” At the time 
of the ouster, Local 383 assailed the 
action as part of a concerted drive 
to smash the union, All transfered 
teachers are leading union members. 

While granting a hearing, the 
board sought to keep it private. 
When a Federated Press reporter 
appeared, “Supt. of Schools Lionel 
J. Bourgeois declared: “I don't want 
this matter to become a national 
and international incident. ... I 
therefore rule that only the local 
New Orleans press may attend.” 


3 
PROTESTS by the union lawyer 
and local reporters finally forced 
Bourgeois into conceding that the 


FP correspondent had a right to 
remain. 


Transferred. teachers who testified 
charged that the principal of the 
Peters High School was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the poor student dis- 
cipline which was cited as the excuse 
for the transfers. Two student 
strikes climaxed months of di- 
culties, which included cursing of 
teachers by pupils and the throwing 


Teachers Win Fight 


Against Transfers 


NEW ORLEANS (FP).—Buckling under pressure 
from parent-teacher groups and the Central, Trades and 


Labor Council, the school board here reversed an original 
ruling and opened hearings on the e 


“without enough courage to be a 
high school headmaster.” 


* 


ON ONE OCCASION, Martinez 
said, he found Kluchin in tears, 
unable to cope with a disciplinary 
problem. Referring to the egg- 
throwing incident, which was fea- 
tured in the New Orleans press, 
| Martinez charged that Kluchin 
claimed he “did not have enough 
evidence” to punish the student in- 
volved. It was later alleged that the 
principal shielded the student be- 
cause the young man’s mother was 
friendly with some members of the 
school board. 


derogatory to the teachers involved 
and that “they shouldn't feel hurt 
at all.” The teachers themsélves, 
however, who have been in effect 


ers, testified otherwise. 

One of them, Olaf Fink, who was 
the athletic coach at Peters, pointed 
out that in the three-week period 
following the transfer he was sent 
to five different schools to teach 
such varied subjects as reading, 
spelling, health, history, geography, 
commercial law, civics, printing and 
sheet metal work. 

The hearings are continuing. 


„ 1,98, I 


asting as substitutes since the oust- | 


When Bourgeois took the stand, he 
insisted that the transfers were not 


"ae 


a 
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The So South in n Struggle 


—— aie’ Has Militant: Tradition of 
Struggle Against Planter Class 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Sam Hell’s regular * was Soar * 


te mails. It will be resumed next week, 


By John T. Roberts ; 
LABAMA slavocrats would have the ‘world believe the 
lie that all whites were in favor of secession and 
Confederacy. These modern slavocrats wave the Confed- 
erate flag and sing the song “Dixie” in an attempt to 
gain the support of white voters: But thousands of white 


| citizens in the state did not support: secession or the Confederacy. 
ciliation service under the U.S. LA- 


Here are the true facts about how honest Alabamiang worked to 
keep our state in the Union; how they worked to keep us with a na- 
tion that wanted to give freedom and e scot aaa to all 
people and not just to the planter class, 

Sone e e Meuitiia: weg J. Seibels, 
who was American minister at the court of Brussels, and editor of 
the Montgomery Confederation and the Montgomery A | 


Mr. Seibels and others like him had no easy time of it in Alabama 
during those days. They were insulted and even assaulted py those 
who would destroy the Union. W. L. Yancey, hot-hbeaded leader of 
the slavocrats, did assault Seibels. 


This is what Seibels wrote of those times when men were being 
pressured to conform in om thinking (just as is happening today): 


one Seibels asked: | x - 
„ will the people follew the wake of ambitious, designing 


and selfish partisans and demagogues, whe seem bent en leading the 
country to destruction. 


* * * 


OTHER ALABAMA papers also came out for staying with the > 
Union. The Constitution of Tuscumbia carried a picture of an eagle 
with a banner in its mouth. On the banner these words were written! 

“The Union—it must be preserved.” 

The Eutaw Whig carried a story of a call signed by some 47 
gentlemen for a meeting of the Constitutional party. The purpose of 
the party was to help preserve the Union. - 

A man who served three terms in Congress, was 4 professor at 
the University of Alabama, and later U. S. Minister to Brazil, also 
spoke out against destruction of the union. He was H. W. Hilliard 
and he debated with the secessionist Yancey. 

The life histories of Seibels and “Hilliard have never been given 
the attention they deserved because they were on the “wrong side.” 
Yancey, however, who helped lead the state into destructive chaos 
that cost heayily in money and lives just to preserve a system of 
human slavery for the profits of a few greedy men, is considered a 
hero. : 

Parks and streets bear Yancey’s infamous name. Monuments and 
memorials are prepared in his honor. All this while the state is, still 
suffering as a result of his policies, 

In the Northern part of the state opinion was so strong for the 
Union that an attempt was made at the time of secession to organize 
a state loyal to the Union. Foe rr enk Ang aoe wee 
Neen, 

. „ > 

THOUSANDS OF Alabama soldiers deserted from the Confed- 
erate army to join Union army ranks, When the Union armies came 
down to Alabama in 1863, volunteers were recruited into the federal 
forces. A .cavalry brigade made up of. these Alabama volunteers 
fought under Gen. Sherman in his march to the sea. 

Desertions from the Confederate army were so numerous that 
Confederate leaders said they were as much a menace as the enemy 
itself. : 

The poor whites who made up the ranks of the an army ~ 
had little desire to ‘fight. They considered the rebellion as nn 
man’s war and a poor man's fight.” 

They were not interested in a fight that would keep the planter 
on tap and themselves and the slaves at the bottom. The rich planters 
had always ruled the state to the poor man’s disadvantage. And he 
was not interested in helping him continue this rule. 

The poor white was compelled to let his family shift for itself 
while he was with the Confederate army. This was not a problem 
of the richer folk who had land and slaves to provide for their families, 

Naturally the appeals made by the wives of the poor soldiers te 
come home and rescue the family from starvation made deep im- 
pressions. N * no wonder that the pace sckiiers deserted “the rich 
man’s war. 

* — . 

‘HERE is PART of a letter written by a wife of a poor Conted- 
erate soldier asking him to come home and save the family from 
starvation: 


“We haven't got nothing in the house te eat but a little bit of 


| meal... try and get off and come Mem and fix us all up. If you put 


off a-coming twon't be no use to come for we'll all hands of us be 
out in the garden in the old grave yard with your ma and mine.” 

And this 1 the story of how the rich planters in the state led 
Alabama in a destructive war and how the people of the state opposed 
them in their plans. 2 

"Our grandparents knew.who the enamies-of Alabama were in their 
day and opposed em A r 
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THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. LOO 


ail > 


YOU CAN’T PROVE it by Kentucky fans who will want to see 


it done again before they believe it, 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 
breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. The shot is from the Ken- 
tucky game which St. Loo won 42-40, and number 50, way up there, 
is, you guessed it, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in 


the picture. St. Louis won the New York Invitation tourney last year 
and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden 
next Ome — night against Long Island University. 


but here is a picture of the college 


PLAYER 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 


lege basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
cOurageous exposure of an at- 
tempt to bribe a George Wash- 
ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moving for the big 


Shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by the gamblers, who wanted 
him to insure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team. He promptly reported it to 
the police while stringing the 
gamblers along. 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Washington’s Madison 
Square game with Manhattan. 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 
from the Garden before the game 
to seal the loss by a big margin 
of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapiro helped his team to 
an upset victory over Manhattan 
71-63. 


life No Longer Begins 
At 40 for Grid Coaches 


As the nation’s biz time college 
football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
et the youngest with deep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
ef other bright young men who 
were college boys themselves only 
& few years back. 

Thirty-two year old Bob Voigts 
led Northwestern to a Rose Bowl 
¢riumph and 33-year-old Charles 
(Bud) Wilkinson directed the Okla- 
homa bone-crusher to victory in the 
Sugar Bowl. 


Mere often than not, life begins 


at 40 for a man whose ambition is 
to be head man on the football staff 
ef a top flight school. But not for 
Wilkinson and Voigts. 

So with Al Kawal, another young 
Northwestern alumnus, who put his 
Drake university team in the Salad 
Bowl; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 
Same out of Michigan and fanned 
new flames of hope at Harvard and 
three others not long out of the Na- 

Football League—Joe Kuha- 
. gich of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 
gley of Louisiana State and Bill Os- 
manski of Holy Cross. 

Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 
wookie head coach at 41, was voted 
Boach of the year. Bennie’s career 
@s Michigan assistant and even- 
Gually head coach follows the gen- 
eral pattern. 

Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 
Bressed up a far different ladder 
than Oostebaan. Their own careers 
dovetail on several counts. 

Bd were playing opponents in 

different .Minneseta-North- 


— a tis anal 


£936 and Wilkinson at right guard 
954 aad 1985 be- 


fore shifting to blocking quarter- 
back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems, 

After graduation, they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts | 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 

Wilkinson met Milssouri’s Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 
Brown, then out of Ohio State and 


now football boss of the Cleveland 
Browns. 

In those years, Faurot already was 
master of the split-T formation and 
Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 
ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 
made a deep impression on Voigts 
who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. 

The stuff these young men “bor- 
rowed” certainly stood them in 
good stead. 


mental is “keep your eye on the 
ball.” 

The diamond’s foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of the Chicago Oubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban képt their eyes on the 
ball with an intensity unmatched by 


any other player in the majors last 
season, 


Strikeout statistics testify to the 
Success enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 
dreau was the most difficult batter 
to strike out in the American 
League. The Cleveland pilot heard 
a third strike called against him 
only nine times in 152 games. 

Verban was the toughest nut for 
National League pitchers to crack, 
whiffing only 12 times in 111 con- 
tests. It marked the second succes- 
Slye season that Verban struck out 
ess than any player in his circnit. 
Verban’s accomplishment is, mare) > 


impressive than Boudreaus in (a 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 
THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 


club, had nobody telling him which 


pitches to swing at and which te 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
Sardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the ball game. 

Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 
judgment at the plate. Because of 
the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager insists on dic- 
tating to his players when to swing 
and when to remain immobile. 

Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hitters“—hitters who punch 
at the ball rather than take a tre- 
mendous swing like the Williamses, 
Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 

Punch hitters invariably strike out 
less frequently than “free sw 
who take a toe bold, swing mera 
back, bf their heels, and, get their 


1 
— sane Da appraisal. rebmaad 


| sights on the fences, | 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Midwinter Changes i in 4. I. 
IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last putout in 
the World Series game at Beston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at fhe spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
teams,, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep or. doing what they did in 1948. Bill Veeck, a young 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 
in tow he has refused to sit on what he has: He doesn’t “believe in 


Star.ding still. So at the cost of nothinz too decisive, he has added to 


last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators. 


The Indians will go into 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 


starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 


weep, if you're not a Cleveland fan. Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 


finds Mickey Vernon, 


ballplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to 4 


winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 


high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium - 


with two strikes on him. When he was told he was a Senater, he 


probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- 
memorial, is the problem ard Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe- 
cially after he's lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come’ from, young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 354year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn’t there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio?. You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes. You 
are correct. 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a ballclub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 


the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 


shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea could come back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not close to 


the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 


he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 


weiss may rot be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based on his 


Pacific Coast batting average. That’s a lot of basing. 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 
The Tigers, under the aegis of Red Rolfe, haven’t bolstered those 


holes at first and second and the questionable catching, se they don't 
rate as a pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top-~-- 
notch outfield and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newhouser, 


Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 
man, who lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone . 
in the league in so doing, comprise a mound staff that’s clearly good. - 


enough. The outfield of Evers, Wakefield, Mullin, Wertz and the 
rookie Groth who is one of those once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is good enough. Kell is OK at third. Lipon may de at 
short. You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 


for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their lack 


of real punch began to tell. They still haver.’t got it, unless you think - 


Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the .350’s down South, 


can do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is good, outfield will bust down . 


the walls to catch em, but no punch... 
no first division. 


Browns Kept Their 8 


THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 


and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. 


righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance. Fannin, 
Carver and Kennedy are all good young mound possibilities. Chief 


No pennant either. Maybe 


For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking ~ 


addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 


home runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, as this is the same Graham who created minor 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. The Browns will have 
two of the more picturesquely named sophomores in Arft and Kokos, 
anyhow. Sixth again is a good guess. 


THE WHITE SOX finished a mere 48% games behind .the pace. 
They have added Souchock, a .202 hitter. from the Yankees te replace 
Lupien at first. Michaels and Kolloway are pretty. good. infielders. 


Philley is a good outfielder. Tipton may develop as a catcher. Every- 


bedy in Detroit is screaming because the Sox got a young pitcher 


named Pierce who must have something. I predict this team will catch - 


fire under its new manager and claw its way up to seventh place. 


WASHINGTON SENATORS. This. slugging aggregation, which 
set a new losing record of 18 straight, was led by Ed Stewart, who hit 


has a lot of big outs, two real pitchers left in Dr 
and no ts in sight. . 185 


League? Next column. 
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Death of 3 Children Bares 
Menace of City firetrups 


—See Page 2-A 
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January 9, 1949 In 2. Sections, Section 1 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


NIST PARTY SAYS 


See Page 3 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY |= 


An Editorial 


Q* Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 
the Communist Party outline a pro- 


‘gram for defending and increasing the 


wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,00@ fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of M&rxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of thé 
government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 


sacred and must be protected from the de- 


mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any crimifial acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 


. indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 


tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 


at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
N New York City. 


Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 
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Cuil Rights Periled--Join 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im-. 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. ) 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max’s satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 


THREE WITNESSES 


What's the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 
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Many Groups Prepare — 


For Legislative Scrap 
> en (HERE ARE SUNDAY STATIONS 


CHICAGO. — “Like an army with banners,” in the 
CHICAGO.—Listed below are a few of the stations 


biblical words, Illinois voters this year will be in the thick 
of the fight for legislation at Springfield and in Washington. 
for the Press Sunday” canvassitig ‘ mobilizations for 
The Worker gn Jan. 9 and 16. 


-Old-timers don’t recall the time e 
when the organizations of the peo- No Miss HERE 
If you are not already assigned a station, report to 
the nearest station on those two Sunday mornings at : 
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ple were better informed and better 
equipped and more “riled up” to 
do a job than in 1949. 


An Illinois Worker survey revealed 
that much spadework had gone 
into legislative programs, And the 
new Congress and the new State 


Assembly. will hardly get under way} 


before they are faced with delega- 
tions demanding the pay-off on the 
promises that flowed so freely in 
the last election campaign. 


* 

FOUR KEY pieces of state legis- 
lation will claim the main attention 
of progressive groups: 

I. Fair employment and fair 
education practices bills—‘“with 
teeth.” . — 

2. Broad tax reform, with the 
main load being transferred te 
the backs of those who can best 
afford te bear it. 

3. State housing and rent con- 
trol legislation to backstep local 
and national programs. 

4. A comprehensive school aid 
program, including higher salaries 
for teachers and better school 
facilities. 

* 

WITH Gov. Adiai E. Stevenson on 
record for a state FEPC, many 
groups felt that there is a strong 
likelihood that such a-law will ap- 
pear on the books. 

However, they emphasized that 
the problem will be to get legis- 
lation that will carry with it 
powerful enforcement machinery 
and heavy penalties for offenders. 
Key to the FEPC fight will un- 

doubtedly be the formation of a 

broad united front organization 

representing ALL political group- 

ings which stand for such measures 

including the Communist Party. 
* 

MANY of the so-called left-pro- 
gressive” CIO unions outlined plans 
this week for a fight to get effec- 
tive state FEPC legislation. 

The recent CIO state convention 
also went on record for a state 
FEPO, without going into detail on 
the kind of bill it would support. 

Danger spot is the officialdom of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor who reportedly helped knife 
the FEPC measures secretly in the 
last session of the State . Assembly. 

— 

A BROAD grouping of organiza- 
tions united in the Women’s Council 
for Fair Employment Practices met 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Snowball fighting at Banff, Can- 
ada, this young miss forgot te duck 
and ended up with a face full of. 
soft, fluffy snow. 


‘|New Illinois 


Mine Victims 

WEST FRANEFORT, Dr — The 
year’s end boosted the toll of 1948's 
dead coal miners in pits through- 
out this area. 

At the Old Ben No. 8 mine, Verne 
Griffith, 54, of West Frankfort, was 
killed by a fall of coal. 

Ear! D. Eubanks, 21, of Coello, died 
in the Old Ben No. 11 mine at 
Coello when he fell off. the motor 
he was driving and it ran over his 
body. 

At Dowell, Raymond Brown, 
was killed instantly in 


23, 
the New 


i 


9:00 a.m. 


Community Bookstore, 1404 E. 55 St.; 4825 N. Ked- 
zie, second floor; Haym Solomon Center, 3251 W. Roose- 
velt Road; South Side Community Party, 306 E. 43 St.; 
1628 W. Division, second — 8951 Commercial, Rm. 11. 


; Miller Talks 
Jo Pundits | 


On Elections 


CHICAGO. — The nation’s top 
political scientists received a lesson 
in practical politics here last. week 
from William Miller, Executive Di- 
rector of the Mlinois Progressive 
Party. 

Miller addressed a panel session 
analyzing the 1948 elections at the 
AmericanePolitical Science Associa- 
tion convention here. Invited repre- 
sentatives of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties failed to 
show up. 


after seven nationally 
famous political analysts, Miller re- 
ceived the biggest hand from the 
250 professors and other political 
science workers attending the panel 
discussion. 

Miller chided the other speak- 
ers for failing te mention the 
campaign of the Progressive Par- 
ty in their analyses of the elec- 
tions. He drew laughter and ap- 
plause with his comment that 
“Mr. Wallace and the Progressive 
Party helped to elect Truman, 
although that was not our inten- 
tion.” 

He expressed amazement that 
serious students of politics could 
ignore the powerful influence the 
Progressives exerted on the cam- 
paign. He advised the political 
scientists to compare Truman’s 
campaign speeches with his earlier 
declarations and to note to what 
extent he had “Stelen” the Wallace 
program. 

Cutting further into the staid 
academic atmosphere, the Progres- 
sive leader’s parting shot was the 
promise that “the Progressive Party 


Kathleen mine when the buggy he iin aontinue to be an important 


riding crashed into a wall. 


factor in coming elections.” 


Chicago 
will never 
forget... 


The 25th Anniversary 
of the Daily Worker 


SAT. JAN. 22-—8:30 P.M. 


‘Gree 


Did UN Declaration 
On Rights Really — 
Mean Everyone. .? 


| 


Har is a strong word. It refers to acts or 


practices that pretend to be what they are not; to 
false assumption of an appearance of virtue. 

Yet, there is no other word that can describe the sanctimonious. 

speeches and editorials which greeted the action of the UN Assembly 


in approving what has become known as the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. — 


The American delegation enthusiastically voted for the Declaration. 
The Soviet delegation abstained from voting for it, 
declaring that, while the Declaration was filled with 
pious utterances and geperalities, it lacked the 
guarantee protecting the very rights it claimed to 
‘uphold. 

4 month has passed since the Universal’ Rights 
Declaration has been in foree. The American dele- 
gates pledged to unswervingly abide by its principles. 
Whether they meant it or not we shall see in a 
moment. 
The Universal Rights Declaration contains three 
. important articles dealing with freedom of thought 
GIL GREEN and opinion. These are articles 19, 20 and 21. They 
declare that “everyone has the right to freedom of thought, comselence 
and religion.” 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion il expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and 
te seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers.” ° 

And further, “Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful - 
bly and association.“ 

It would seem that the above rights are stated clearly enough. 
It would seem that “everyone” should mean EVERYONE, including 
the Communists. And yet, the very Washington administration whose 
delegates voted for the Declaration and the above articles, is in practice 
violating them in the most flagrant fashion. 


I refer not only to the loyalty oaths and witch-hunts, but more 
specifically to the trial of the 12 Communist leaders which is scheduled 
to start on Jan. 17. This trial represents the- most brazen violation 
of a government’s pledge to a world body. It represents a most shame~ 
ful Violation of our own Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 


The 12 leaders of the Communist Party are being accused of no 

criminal acts whatsoever. Tite ONLY charges against them is that 
they hold certain opinions and beliefs known as Maxism-Leninism 
and that they exercised their right “to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence,” as well as their right “to Freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association.” 
If this is how the Truman administration honors its pledge in 
respect to freedom of opinion, what can one expect from it in regard 
to those articles of the Declaration which set forth the rights of all 
peoples regardless of race, color or ereed.. ° 

Are the 15 million Negro people in this country to be given the 
freedom called for by the Declaration? <f they are to get this freedom, 
and they shall, it will never be given to them. 

It will have to be won in struggle—not only against the southern 
bourbons, but against the. Truman “liberals” as well. These liberals 
talk much about equality and freedom and, like Mrs. Roosevelt, make 
nice- ding ‘speeches. in UN Assemblies, but do nothing that really 
counts about them. 

Tes, hypocrisy is a harsh word. But it-is the only word that cam 
aptly describe what is going on today. 


Rail Layoff May Foretel! 
Basic Industry Decline 


CLEVELAND, O.—A serious chopping down of jobs 
lin thé railroad industry in Ohio has indicated that basic 
industries may shortly be affected by ee ~~ 
ban . lighter 2 
The biggest railroad cut was an- 
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Death of 3 0 hildren Bures 
Menace of City Firetraps 


—See Page 2-A 
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January 9, 1949 


In 2. Sections, Section 1 


28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


An Editorial 


Q* Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 
the Communist Party outline a pro- 


‘gram for defending and increasing the 


wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,00@ fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of M&rxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of thé 
government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 


sacred and must be protected from the de- . 


mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


See Page 3 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY - 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits - 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any crimifial acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 


. indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 


tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 


New York City. 


Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


: 


Cui —— Periled--Join 


ee t: 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD ee 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max’s satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What's the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


Aud pages of comment and ecriticiem on culture. and 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and. iba Binge pees. toe kids and homemakers. 
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Many Groups Prepare — 


> 


For Legislative Scrap 


By Carl Hirsch 
CHICAGO. — 


“Like an army with banners,” 


in the 


biblical words, Illinois voters this year will be in the thick 
of the fight for legislation at Springfield and in Washington. 


Old-timers don’t recall the time 


when the organizations of the peo- 
ple were better informed and better 
equipped and more “riled up” to 
do a job than in 1949. 

An Illinois Worker survey revealed 
that much spadework had gone 
into legislative programs, And the 
new Congress and the new State 


Assembly will hardly get under way 


before they are faced with delega- 
tions demanding the pay-off on the 
promises that flowed so freely in 
the last election campaign. 


* 

FOUR KEY pieces of state legis- 
lation will claim the main attention 
of progressive groups: 

1. Fair employment and fair 
education practices bills—“with 
teeth.” 

2. Broad tax reform, with the 
main load being transferred te 
the backs of those who can dest 
afford te bear it. 

3. State housing and rent con- 
trol legislation to backstep local 
and national programs. 

4. A comprehensive school aid 
program, including higher salaries 
for teachers and better school 
facilities. 

* 

WITH Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson on 
record for a state FEPC, many 
groups felt that there is a strong 
likelihood that such a- law will ap- 
pear on the books. 

However, they emphasized that 
the problem will be to get legis- 
lation that will carry with it 
powerful enforcement machinery 
and heavy pemalties for offenders. 
Key to the FEPC fight will un- 

doubtedly be the formation of a 

broad united front organization 

representing ALL political group- 

ings which stand for such measures 

including the Communist Party. 
* 

MANY of the so-called “left-pro- | 
gressive” CIO unions outlined plans 
this week for a fight to get effec- 
tive state FEPC legislation. 

The recent CIO state convention 
also went on record for a state 
FEPO, without going into detail on 
the kind of bill it would support. 

Danger spot is the officialdom of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor who reportedly helped knife 
the FEPC. measures secretly in the 
last session of the State Assembly. 

* 

A BROAD grouping of organiza- 
tions united in the Women’s Council 
for Fair Employment Practices met 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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NO Miss HERE 


Snowball fighting at Banff, Can- 
ada, this young miss forgot te dack 
and ended up with a face full of. 
soft, fluffy no W. 


New Illinois 


Mine Victims 

WEST FRANKFORT, Tit — The 
year’s end boosted the toll of 1948's 
dead coal miners in pits through- 
out this area. 

At the Old Ben No. 8 mine, Verne 
Griffith, 54, of West Frankfort, was 
killed by a fall of coal. 

Ear! D. Eubanks, 21, of Coello, died 
in the Old Ben No. 11 mine at 
Coello when he fell off. the motor 
he was driving and it ran over his 
body. 

At Dowell, Raymond Brown, 
was killed instantly in 


23, 
the New 
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‘HERE ARE SUNDAY STATIONS 


CHICAGO.—Listed below are 


for the Press Sunday” 


9:00 a.m. 


Community Bookstore, 1404 E. 55 St.; 4825 N. Ked- 
zie, second floor; Haym Solomon Center, 3251 W. Roose- 
velt Road; South Side Community Party, 306 E. 43 Sty 


1628 W. Division, second floor; 8951 Commercial, Rm. 11. 
— 


; Miller Talks 
Jo Pundits 


On Elections 


CHICAGO. — The nation’s top 
political scientists received a lesson 
in practical politics here last. week 
from William Miller, Executive Di- 
rector of the Mlinois Progressive 
Party. 

Miller addressed a panel session 
analyzing the 1948 elections at the 
AmericanePolitical Science Associa- 
tion convention here. Invited repre- 
sentatives of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties failed to 
show up. 


Speaking after seven nationally 
famous political analysts, Miller re- 
ceived the biggest hand from the 
250 professors and other political 
science workers attending the panel 
discussion. 

Miller chided the other speak- 
ers for falling te mention the 
campaign of the Progressive Par- 
ty in their analyses of the elec- 
tions. He drew laughter and ap- 
plause with his comment that 
“Mr. Wallace and the Progressive 
Party helped to elect Truman, 
although that was not our inten- 
tion.” 

He expressed amazement that 
serious students of politics could 
ignore the powerful influence the 
Progressives exerted on the cam- 
paign. He advised the political 
scientists to compare Truman's 
campaign speeches with his earlier 
declarations and to note to what 
extent he had “Stelen” the Wallace 


program. 


Cutting further into the staid: 


academic atmosphere, the Progres- 
sive leader’s parting shot was the 


promise that “the Progressive Party 


Kathleen mine when the buggy he „ill èontinue to be an important 


was riding crashed into a wall. 


factor in coming elections.” 
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Chicago | 
will never 
forget... 


The 25th Anniversary 
of the Daily Worker 


SAT. JAN. 22—8:30 P.M. 


at DuSABLE CENTER 
4849 S. Wabash Ave. 


© Bkits and Sketches 
© Wandering Minstrels 
© Celebrities 
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canvassing mobilizations for 
The Worker gn Jan. 9 and 16. 


If you are not already. assigned a station, report to 
the nearest station on those two Sunday mornings at 


, 1 


a few of the stations 


ments and subscriptions for the 
Illinois Edition te 208 N. Wells 
St. Rm. 201, Chicage 2, III 
Phone RA 6-5589. 
Editer: CARL 
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Did UN Declaration 
On Rights Really — 
Mean Everyone . .? 


__ Belge 
POCRISY is a strong word. It refers to acts or 


practices that pretend to be what they are not; to 
false assumption of an appearance of virtue. 

Yet, there is no other word that can describe the sanctimonious. 

speeches and editorials which greeted the action of the UN Assembly 


in approving what has become known as the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, — | 


The American delegation enthusiastically voted for the Declaration. 
The Soviet delegation abstained from voting for it, 
declaring that, while the Declaration was filled with 
pious utterances and geyeralities, it lacked the 
guarantee protec the very rights it claimed to 
uphold. , 

8 A month has 
Declaration has been 
gates pledged to 


since the Universal Rights 
force. The American dele- 
ly abide by its principles. 
r not we shall see in a 


The Universal Rights tion contains three 

5 important articles dealing with freedom of thought 

GIL GREEN and opinion. These are articles 19, 20 and 21. They 

declare that “everyone has the right to freedom of thought, censelence 
and religion.” 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion Ae expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and 
te seek, receive and impart inférmation and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers.” ° 

And further, “Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful en- 
bly and association.” 

It would seem that the above rights are stated clearly enough. 
It would seem that “everyone” should mean EVERYONE, including 
the Communists. And yet, the very Washington administration whose 
delegates voted for the Declaration and the above articles, is in practice 
violating them in the most flagrant fashion. 


I refer not only to the loyalty oaths and witch-hunts, but more 
specifically to the trial of the 12 Communist leaders which is scheduled 
to start on Jan. 17. This trial represents the most brazen violation 
of a government’s pledge to a world body. It represents a most shame- 
ful Violation of our own Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 


The 12 leaders of the Communist Party are being accused of no 
criminal acts whatsoever. The ONLY charges against them is that 
they hold certain opinions and beliefs known as Maxism-Leninism 
and that they exercised their right “to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence,” as well as their right “to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association.” 


Ik this is how the Truman administration honors its pledge in 


The biggest railroad cut was 


respect to freedom of opinion, what can one expect from it in regard 
to those articles of the Declaration which set forth the rights of all 
peoples regardless of race, color or ereed.. 2 

Are the 15 million Negro people in this country to be given the 
freedom called for by the Declaration? A they are to get this freedom, 
and they shall, it will never be given to them. 

It will have to be won in struggle—not only against the southern 
bourbons, but against the Truman “liberals” as well. These liberals — 
talk much about equality and freedom and, like Mrs. Roosevelt, make 
nice- ding ‘speeches. in UN Assemblies, but do nothing that really 
counts about. them. 

‘Yes, hypocrisy is a harsh word. But itis the only word that can 
aptly describe what is going on today. 


Rail Layoff May Foretell 
Basic Industry Decline 


CLEVELAND, O.—A serious chopping down of jobs 
in thé railroad industry in Ohio has indicated that basic 
industries may shortly be affected by: ee that 
has hit plants producing lighter goods. 


an- 
by the Chesapeake & Ono, to C. e 


coal carrying line. Fifty-five hun-] The New York Central and Bal- 
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Fight for School 


Rights in Face of 
Broyles’ Threat 


CHICAGO.— The Illinois Education Association at its 
annual- convention last week moved to safeguard the civil 
liberties of school teachers throughout the state: No direct. 


mention was made of the Broyle wp a qq 
Commission and the legislation it g 37 

b No Comment’ Adlai’s 
General Assembly calling for loyalty Comment on Broyles 

oaths for teachers, but the conven- CHICAGO. — Gov.-elect Adlai 
tion action was seen as related to Stevenson is too busy to speak out 
this planned witchhunt. — against the witch-hunt being 


The IEA is the most powerful planned against school teachers 
educational group in the state and and other groups by the Broyles 


has some 43,000 members, most of | Commission, 


whom are teachers. Queried whether Stevenson would 


* act to safeguard civil rights in the 
THE adopted resolution declared] state, the governor-elect’s exe- 


that “teachers should be protected] cutive secretary James Mulroy 
in their Constitutional rights of] told The Worker that, He does 


; freedom of speech, press, religion, not . contemplate any. 

A GRIM anti-war display with a tombstone and the figure of Death attracted atienticn last assembly and petition.” | 8 en. P making y 

week at the corner of State and Madison Sts. in Chicago. The float, sponsored by the Chicago Council Tne cettiom l Explanation off by M 7 
of American-Soviet Friendship, also carried a seven-foot Roll Call for Peace signed by leading Chicago ered 


ing opposition to teachers’ loyalty | is that Stevenson is “tied up” 
— * n above are re Bale Busnes, ¢. AS em Boyston, W. T. pene ane water Clarence Parker. oaths asserted that “the teacher’s | preparing his inaugural address, 


mh conduct should pe subject only to | selecting personnel for state posts, 
such controls as are applied to | and goinz over the proposed bud- 
J 7 en 89 7 ES .| other responsible citizens.” get. 
Unofficially, delegates declared thie. | \ ccc 


Broyles Commission’s attacks on the r 
teachers would meet with powerful; — 

resistance. They pointed to similar Intellectual freedom, is a public 
enuc ral 0 j ir 5 7 1 hy attacks following the first World Safeguard and constitutes the surest 
War that were defeated in the Leg-|Suarantee of orderly change and 
islature. progress,“. it asserted. Teachers 
CHICAGO. —It can — and * should have the privilege of present- 
has— happened here. That AT THAT time, they recalled, ing all points of view without danger 

was the holid ay news proposals that teachers sign loyalty of reprisal.“ 
for thousands of Chicago | oaths were ridiculed by counter-| Meanwhile, it was learned that 
families who live in im- legislation. One bill submitted on | opposition to the proposed measures 
provised, tinderbox firetraps that behalf of the teachers recommended was mounting among members of 
pass for housing e that all teachers be required to wear the Chicago Teachers Union. Presi- 
red, white and blue neckties. The dent John Fewkes told The Worker 
teens tage & Seg absurdity of the situation quickly he could not comment until he had 
squelched all repressive plans zone over actual drafts of the pro- 
against the teachers. posed bills. The union’s policy gen- 
The IEA convention also hit out jerally has been to oppose subjecting 
squarely at “thought control” ‘teachers to repressive legislation. 


— ee 


Three more bodies were added to 
the city’s insatiable funeral pyre. 
They were the bodies of Joyce 
Nichols, 4, of her sister, Sandra, 2‘, 


and of a brother, Herbert, Jr., 20 
months. 


They perished when a flash fire 2 * efi 
swept through the tiny apartment—| he 

converted from a store—in which | 

they lived at 1645 N. Civbourn av. 

The fire was touched off by an over- 

heated coal stove. 


For thousands of other Chicago 
families who live in the same kind 
of homes, the fire was at once 
warning and a cause for worry. 


Mrs. Bernice Nichols, 23, mother 
of the children who was at work:; Soo- | oe 
as a waitress—when the fire co o 3) 20g 

FLASH FIRE, touched off by an overheated coal stove swept this curred, screamed on being informed 
of the tragedy: 
“This is the result of having no 
children to Chicago’s ever-mounting funeral pyre. housing for our children.” Re 
| It remained for John Klopp, land- 
lord Of the building, to add one 
ſironic note to the story. He said he 
had started eviction proceedings 
against the Nichols and that they 
ore due to appear in court on the 
very day of the fire. 

Home asleep with the children 
when the fire began was their 
father, Herbert, 27, a cab driver. 

Awakened by the flames, he 
grabbed the youngest child, Dale 
Jay, 5 months old, kicked out a 
window and placed the baby on the 
ground. When he sought to re-enter 
the blazing flat, a sheet of flames 
drove him back. 

He stood helplessly by—listening 

to the agonized screams of his 
dying children. 


— — —H — = — — 
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store converted inte an apartment and added the lives of three young 


Women’s Work 
Parley Jan. 30 — 


CHICAGO.—A “Conference on 22 tine 
Mass Work Among Women” has! . 9 
been postponed to Jan. 30, 1 p. m., * — 3 
it was announced this week by the seg 
women's Commission of the Com- ik. 
| munist Party of Illinois. — — 
CHRIS WALKER, leader, United Office, Professional Workers 1 es 
The conference will take place aß ee 
Union, CIO, in the grip l after she was kicked by a scab at 


SN a ; ' e North unity Oenter, . 1p 3- — Kathieén 2 is fast be- 
te Gepat Lakes, Mutual, In; ike, Ft Latriie th, Raitt ie fr rs Med Fine ö 7 — 3 


e en ned. bathers, ake | main report. — | 2 st vis Po tea IRE Sh | . 
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DEATH FOR A CRIME THEY NEVER COMMITTED _ 


FACE TO FACE with the police machine of January 27, phen eee nnn sled’ outalie 

trap them in Trenton’s deathheuse fer a in his store with a soda-pop bottle. He cashed his mavy Trenton, at the time of the attack. A state witness, 
disability check and, neighbors affirm, helped his mother Dr. J. Miner Sullivan, has since admitted he is con- 
with the wash she does for a living. vinced of Wilsen’s Innocence. 

RALPH COOPER, a very dark-complexioned Ne- JOHN McKENZIE (not shown) like Forest and Wil- 
gre, was semtenced to death for the murder, although som, was at work at the time ef the crime. Company 
eye-witmesses testified the murderer was “very light.” records, a rabbi and the kosher butcher who employed 

JAMES THORPE had had his right arm ampu- him were ignored by the prosecution in pushing through 
tated 10 days before the murder. He was still taking 4 
treatments when the crime was committed., Ne witness 
described a one-armed man in the crime. But police 
forced him to sign a “confession” by threatening to beat 
him on his freshly-amputated stump. 

McKINLEY FOREST was at work at the Katee 
Market when William Herner was being attacked. He 
wae arrested when he came down te the fall te visit . 

Collis English, his brother-in-law. Now he faces death 
fer that visit. His ceuncil, former Judge F. S. KRaisen- 
bach, testified Forest was imcoherent and vomited— 
ebvieusly drugged and ill—when he saw him in jaf. 

HORACE WILSON was preven by cye-witmesses. 

and company records te have been at work at the Ed- 


> 
Trenton Six Sicken 7, '12’s' Defense Fund 
iS 5 : 
| 5 N = “ ae . 5 9 
N H Bee Sek a Still N 18 6, 0 
NU N.]. Death ouse 1 eeds 


By Abner W. Berry | a | The Civil Rights Congress fund pa for $250, 000 to 
TRENTON, N. J.—Cell-weariness and illness are be- Py defend the twelve indicted Communist leaders has reached 
ginning to plague the six Negroes who were railroaded to 2 a a total of $64,230.07—an increase of only slightly over a 
death sentences last August in the now famous Horne x 5 3 <a 
——— 8 — 2 ang 808 5 hit the world press last week > 8 “gr: . ä ——— GRC 1 
brother-in-law, McKinley For- when Reynolds News of London ive secretary, declared that unless 
1 headlined it with: “They must die 2 =) |the fund campaign is stepped up 
for being black.” Trenton was called | Ba ey appreciably during the next two 
“the worst city in the North” by the weeks, the goal of $250,000 will not 
mother, told The Worker this week. Britiah Seer ae agg be any were near reached, and 
“ay them plained Commissioner Public ety ee ned: 
lack * er — one Andrew 8. Duch, who had helped As CRC declared recently, justice 


“They can walk a distance greater to “sweat” statements from the Ne- : b 
ce rw om cron COLORADIANS PLAN TO LOBBY 
once a week when they go for show- tion, was stung by the British criti- comtrel ferces were on the march. 


ers.” cism. He declared that he “person- There is no reason why such dem- 


eeu mad ets ana” FOR PROBE OF BOY'S DEATH Z 


cial answered: “As long as they are H. Volpe, the Mercer County prose- . 1 — — 
here they will have to remain in the cutor. had “no comment.” DENVER. While Governor Knous stalls, people in all : 000. $39,069. 
But another state witness, the Of Colorado’s major cities and in dozens of small towns are 2222 
Negro doctor, J. Minor Sullivan, de- preparing to lobby the state legislature for action in the 
ſelared: “I now have evidence that case of Ruben Garcia, 14-year-old® | Bi. 
convinces me Horace Wilson uns victun of brutality at the Golden, ‘more by the governor, who also PS 
undoubtedly innocent, I am turn- Colo. Reform School for Boys. turned down an invitation to attend onic 125 
ing over that evidence to my attor- 4 month has elapsed since young . e meeting to explain his posi- 00 5.208. 
ney who will see that it reaches tion on the case. The meetings run 
: Garcia was found dead while held in} 
ithe (New Jersey) Supreme Court.” by the Committee to Organize the 
Defense attorneys, meantime, are solitary confinement. Officials pro- Mexican People was attended by 150 
a ‘nounced him dead from “suicide” by, People who came when they learned 
preparing the appeal briefs t be of the public invitation extended to 
hanging himself with a towel. But 
nm.. 88 mis the Sovernor and the superintendent 
when it convenes, a. Cn — a of the boys’ school. Neither Knous 
Mrs. Jessie Campbell, New Jersey| death, 7 {nee the superintendent attended: 


protests about conditions at the 
secretary of the Civil Rights Con-|.-nool, state officials have not moved * 


gress, called on those who remem- an inch to investigate the death and THREE TEEN-AGE MEXICAN 
ber the campaigns to free Tom the conditions which Jed to it. boys, masked to prevent recognition 


1 Within the next week, legislation 
coney and the Scotishoro boys to) n be next week, legislation) ny gchobi authorities, told the au- 
campaign again until “the six are embiy to provide: dience details about the system of 


house ere the Garcia family for the death, and They described ‘the beatings with 


the grief and agony it caused; and wet towels, how boys are not al- 
Lumber Demand Drops (2) Establishment of a Citizens’ 


Demand for lumber fe dropping Committee r 
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SHOPWORKER WRITES: 


“DEFENDERS FOR ‘THE 12” On Speedup, Pay 


As 100 READ THIS, the opening of Several weeks ago, a Chicago. worker . 


had an idea. The practical and effective 
the trial of “The Twelve” ie one Vay to fight for the defense of “The uts at ant 
week away. The conclusion © Twelve,” he said, is to get readers for 
Worker sub drive is two weeks away.. The Worker. pce . To the aer: ww * to return to werk at 
Those facts should ring a bell. That makes sense. . Liem 
It has been pointed out repeatedly Twelve new readers for “The Twelve.” 0 Internatio - eccasions, 
that the defense of “The Twelve” will That should be the goal in the next two — n wad pt a rh ene — ery te 
not take place in the courtroom but on weeks for every alert, active fighter for These came in the form of m- “settle” the dispute. 
the whole American scene, with the ex- K * in 1 a creased speedup and wage cutting. | . * 
pressed public opinion of the people e importan g now speed. First, the company got the work -- 0 * 
actually deciding the issue. Every day between now and January 22 fers to increase their production by} THIS resulted in the “settlement 


: 2 ; 
The Worker is the only paper in must produce many new readers for The ce aie ee a GOW? | ae igo 22 1 re 
America that will carry the true and Worker. P W 


. and small pay increases of a few production for a much smaller in- 
detailed account of that trial and the Remember that every new sub rep- cents an hour as the bait. ‘Then, | crease in pay, It was also during 


iss I ; resents a new fighter for “The Twelve!” — these “negotiations” that the com- 
real issues involved g lee, aks 
the oral agreement on down-time. down-time allowance the wofkers 


| 0 2 — 2 By this method, the workers are had formerly received. 
ee q in ed 8 InOIS cheated out of 45 minutes à day of | Because of the failure of the 
| 7 ‘ , down-time for which they formerly chairman of the shop committee 


received an allowance equal 0 their and local leadership to put up a 


0 | average piece-work earnings for fight over this issue the company. 
—y this time. grew bolder. It launched a similar 
ub Drive Enfers Las COIS | r 


ILLINOIS — _SUNDAY. 2222 r 0% ; 


—— 


aged to recapture much of the of the workers in three other de- 


eur" , recent “third-round” m |partments a couple of weeks later. 
CHICAGO.—Illinois’ Worker sub drive pulled out of the holiday doldrums this week | , ee ei „ Tne workers in these departments, 
with plans for a two-week finale slated to put the campaign over the top. while the workers are’ sweating | bristling with anger and resent- 
Last week, the Steel and Packing sections were both edging past the 50 percent still harder trying to maintaie ment, were ready for a walk-out in 
mark toward their quotas. Cac-— ™ their former earnings. protest over the company attack. 
q 
7 lowing prizes will be presented on : 2 However, the Trotskyite chairman 
chione Section continued to be the Theres Nothing Like ** : : 
pace-setter among the community - January 22 to leading sections in persuaded them to file a grievance 
Sections Free Competition the competition: THE COMPANY program of and hold a “meeting” after work 
ss a CHICAGO. — Some people are | Best region—a sound film pro}- ded by the Tale ot the leader-| “ION DA 
PRESS director Sara Hayden] cautious by nature. ector aided by the failure of the leader- * 
and Albany Park sections as weak cemtly goading each other about | Phonograph : velop a program AT THE meeting many militan 
spots thus far in the drive The Worker drive. One pledged Best community sectlon—a ra- the abuses of the piece~work sys- rank and file workers demanded 
“These are two sections that | two subs and the other two chal- | die- phonograph. tem. This can be traced jo the ac- “action” and not just “talk” from 
have such a rich record of excel- lenged him im a three-way com- In addition, the 10 highest sub-| tivities of the Trotskyite chairman| the leaders, But the chairman of 
lent work in campaigns that it is | Petition for a steak dinner. .. | etters will receive an engraved pen of the union committee the the shop committee artfully dodged | 
difficult to understand why they At the end of two weeks, they and pencil set. a ae forces that dominate the all calls for action ae 
, . meeting to degenerate into a 0 
are mow at the tall end,” she said. | had turned in 53 subs between : = 
Meanwhile, the Crafts section an- the three of them: ‘Trial b . Although the company has been cross floor discussion with nothing 
N Trial by Fire’ to constanfly sniping at the earnings solved. This tactic by the leader of 
—— — challenge issued by rer presented Here t un didue! piece - workers| de shop committee successfully 


: sons (electrical). ~ teste ~ | | throughout the shop, the real of- broke the will of the men to take 
— 2 race for corn- A score of pledges were received CAGO— by Fire,” a tenstve to speedup the workers and action at that time. 


this week by Press Brigaders who — play on discrimination, will] cut wages began on the W-9 tractor At a later meeting on this AP 
are out to get a minimum of 12 Presented here in à single per- ine. lem the chairman of the shop com- 
subs. before Jan. 22. formance on Friday evening, Jan. nt came shortly before the an- mittee tried to take the heat off 
Those who get their 12 will be 21 At the Eighth Street Theatre, 741 nouncement by Mr. Felber, the| himself and the committee by shift- 
e given a free ticket to a gala ban- . Wabash. plant manager, that the market ing the blame onto the workers 
quet to be held in connectin with This drama, which was first pro- was changing from a sellers to a themselves. He claimed that the 

Ch lea 0 the 25th Anniversary Celebration of duced in New York, will be presented | buyers market in which competition workers were to blame because 
the Daily Worker. It was emphasiz- here by the Civil Rights Congress. for sales would grow much sharper. “they were too hungry for money” 

ed that these free tickets will be the) Starring will be Janice Kingslow,| The company added a few men to and that they were “killing the 
only tickets issued to the banquet. formerly seen in “Anna Lucasta,”| the line in Department 39 and de- job.” He withheld the fact that his 

Shoris CHE District Press Committee and Fred Pinkard prominent stage manded that the workers merease own average piece-work earnings 
also issued a reminder that the fol- ol jand radio actor. their production by approximately | were twenty to thirty cents an hour 

30 percent or have their wages higher than the workers he Was 


DID YOU KNOW that this is the slashed. condemning. 
cocoon (with an n') season in The men answered this attack HARVESTER WORKER. 


. 
THE Leiber (auto) section also ac- 


Chicago? You would if you were 

reading the new column which (Comtinued from Page 1-A) graduated state tax on individual 

appeared this week in the Chicago here several weexs ago to map a and corporate incomes. 

Tribune entitled legislative fight. However, such a tax could not 

*City Nature Notes.” The Council, headed by Mrs. John | be enacted without a revision of the 
It's written by Leonard Hancock, decided to draft state constitution—and the problem 

Leonard (Nature a state fair education practices law now centers around finding interim 

Boy) Dubkir® and which will be introduced into the sources of revenue until such a con- @ 7 

here's a sample m legislature. stitutional convention could be au- 

case you run into someone acting Included in the Illinois Pro- | thorized. 

very suspiciously in the Loop some] gressive Party legislative program, | ‘Some groups call for an enforce- ~*¢ 

afternoon: “This is the time of aleng with an FEPC bill, is the ment and revision of property tax 

year when I like to hunt for cocoons.| demand to remove any discrimi- laws so that those in the higher mto 

I walk along the street peering into| matery group, erganization or income brackets would be forced 

every bush. .. .” institution from state aid. to pay higher taxes. They point to 

* 1 the widespread tax-dodging and 


0 
tax-chiselmg now resorted to b * Ve 
DIANE out in Hyde Park is still COMMUNIST PARTY spokes- | those ; 1 * 4 he al 
wondering who was the Santa Claus men declared that strong state | who shoul 82 
who left a sizeable hunk of dough anti-discrimination laws would be 3 
anonymously in her mail box * 


a central feature of their legisla- for 3,000 new readers for 
marked “for the Party.” In any itive program. BEST organized state liegislative | | 


case, she wants him to know that Meanwhile, the tax reform issue|®*Usele is that which will take 


the money will be put to good use represents one of the knottiest ques- | Place around educational measures. THE ILLINOIS EDITION 
in defense of “The Twelve.” tions which the people in Ilinois|Such groups as the Illinois Educa- 


* W e e of THE WORKER 
N Cask the end of last weeks ers Union have prepared compre- 

what happened. The last item was |Needed by the state, progressive; One of the main features of this A e 
about @ woman who died of a : most concerned) sieht will undoubtedly be the bat- to go. We're still a long way from reaching 
heart attack in Chicago last week. ee tle against the legislation being . 
The punch fine, lost somewhere prepared by the Broyles Commis- those quotas. 
in the print shop, was the fact sion, These measures, which in- f 
that she died waiting for a bus! 


What about that, CTA? . : J 33 b 
poe leis get u 

THE FORD Motor Co. has a rule | 35 

that if you fail to punch out at the | yy wee ee eee aus eeeenes 

end of the day, you are docked 16 . : | THE WORKER, 208 N. Wells K., Chicago 6, I. | i 

minutes on your pay. When Nat Mnclosed. please find $2 for which I would like te receive the Hilinois § 

Ganley, editor of the Michigan Edition of Ties Worker for 1 year. - Sit. 5 

Worker, was here recently, he told un.. : 3 
1 


7 


SESS CSS SES TESS COSTES ECE THE Hee eee ewe ee eee ee ee 
of ihe Cane of sa worker who had ADDRESS eeeeeer —— r let. eevee idee . 


been docked for failing to busch ue n 


+ . ‘ort . aun e sali e e ee ai eee ee 
out- e nac died. the eee tos ee oo. eee e : pe oR Sa v * an my. Tau; ; 
and was carried out on a stretcher!! MANY n ‘Commissions paid on this — 


n 932 —— 2 ———— 
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Ge ie ee 
Chicago 8 teelworkers St ay: 


7s lime For a Raise 


CHICAGO.—When the steel companies cry, “Not enough profits,” you know it’s 
baloney—except that they always slice it to make it look like something else. Last 
week, the U.S. Steel Corp. told a congressional committee that its profits are — 


THE STEEL TRUST TAKE 


tionally low,”—only five percent on- 
its total production. 

The U. 8S. Steel spokesman did 
not bother, however, te contradict 
a U. 8. Commerce Dept. report 
that steel companies this year 
reaped higher profits than did 
any other manufacturing indus- 
try. 

“The five percent figure looks 
gmalli—until you begin to figure 


out what it means in terms ot the 


We Can’ 


greatest tonnage production in the 
history of the industry. This week, 
the nation’s mills were still operat- 
ing at 101 percent of rated cap- 
acity. 


> * * 


IT’S SUPPOSED to be a mortal 
sin to talk about a new round of 
wage increases for the steel workers. 
workers. But at the risk of spending 
a term in Purgatory, we can't help 
but print what’s on every steel 
worker's mind: that he must have 
more dough. 

The steel corporations have al- 
ready taken for themselves a new 
round of price increases and a new 
round of record-breaking profits. 
But when the workers begin to 
discuss their much-needed wage 
raise, a howl goes up that a wage 
increase will mean a new rise in 
prices, ard that the workers are 
ruinning the country. 

But this corporation propaganda 
is blown into a cocked hat by the 
facts of life. 

For the Third Quarter of 1947 

(from July 1 to Sept. 30). the 

Ats ef Renublic Steel were 
6,380,016. A tidy sum for three 
months. But Republic wasn’t sat- 
isfied. They raiscd the price of 
steel. They introduced new speed- 
up te get more production from 
the workers. And in 3848, for that 
same three-month period (from 

July 1 to Scpt. 30), the Republic 

Steel Corp. Doubled its profits, to 

$12,874, 398. 


. > > 


IN THE Third Quarter of 1947, 
U. S. Steel, of which Carnegie-Mli- 
nois South Works is an important 
plant, showed a net profit, after 
taxes, of $23,735,082. And, remem- 
ber that last year steel profits were 
the highest in history. But this year 
records were broken, and in the 


Third uarter of 1948, the U. S. Steel 
Oorporation showed a profit of 
$34,599,132, an increase of over 20 
percent. 
The high cost of living continues 
to go higher. The package of food 
- that eost $1.43 in 10945, now costs 
$2.17. It’s getting impossible for a 
gteel worker to make ends meet. 
The average steel worker today has 
a take-home pay of less than $45 a 
week. A steel worker and his family 
cannot live like decent Americans 
on such wages. 


— 
A wage increase for the steel 


workers can and must be won by 
united, militant action of the rank 
and file of Labor. 


Latest figures on profits for a 
Chicago: area: 


Corpora tien 
United States Steel 


tew steel corporations in the South 


Profits fer 34 
quarter, 1947 


Preite for 34 


t Make 


Ends Meet... 


By L. Hanson 


For 23 years, I’ve been 8 as a keeper in the Blast 
Furnace Department of a large Steel Mill in South Chicago. 
I am now 46 years of age, have a wife and three children to 


DR. DAVID GARNETT 5 VEY, 
who helped in the research work 
with the new. drug, antricyde, is 
shown working in his London 
laboratory. The drug is said te 
cure sleeping sickness spread 
among animals-hy the tsetse fly. 


Sitdown Wins Fight 
For Job at Republic 


CHICAGO.—A sitdown strike at 
the Republic Steel mill resulted 
this week in the hiring of a Negro 
worker to work on a new machine 
in the Mason department. 

The grievance arose out of an 
attempt of foreman e John- 
son, known as a notorious Negro- 
hater, to put an outsider on a new 
brick-carrying machine instead of 
giving this job to a man in the 
mason department. 

The workers responded with a 
two-hour. and 45-minute sitdown 
strike, compelling the company and 
the union to negotiate the grievance. 
This week the grievance was won. 


THIS STEEL PAGE is a new 
feature in the Illinois Edition of 
The Worker and will appear reg- 
ularly every month. Watch for it! 


ELECT 1ONS-STEEL STYLE 


LAST MONTH nominations for international officers were held in. 
all local unions of the United Steelworkers of America. 


The story of how these nominations were steamrollered should be 


ef interest to all CIO members. 


The membership was given no previous notice of the nominations, 

e At local union meetings, the international representative handed the 
secretary a prepared list of the Murray slate, containing a couple ef 
denen names to read_off, Th consisted of the present T 


from Murray down. 


No other nominations were permitted. In other cases, local unions 


not even meet. 


The nominating blanks were made out by. the 


tional representative without the kmowledge of the local union 


membership. 


Of all the officials so nominated, there is not a single Negro steel 


worker in the contest. 


support, 


public. 


My hourly rate is 61.77. 
During the past few years I’ve been 
working fairly steady and my annual 
earnings are about $3,000. 

Here is where my money goes: 
Income I $ 175.00 
Company Insurance ... 

Union Dues 


Church and Club Dues .. 

Family Insurance 

Rent 

Utility—Gas, light, 
Telephone 

Medical 

OE ME bake 060%s oss oc ‘ 

Children’s Clothes and 


That leaves me $90 for the entire 
year for recreation, clothes for the 
wife and me and any other unfore- 
seen expenses. 

During the war I managed to save 
up 18 war bonds. Since the war, 
we've had to cash in all but four 
of them, and this is all I have to 
show after 23 years of work for the 


me, I do have a '36 Plymouth that 
runs only when the spirit moves it. 

Last week I went to the doctor for 
a long overdue check-up. Doc told 
me that I have a chronic:ilimess and 


he told me that I must take a long 
rest with plenty of good food and 
fresh air. Lord, anyone can see I 
can’t afferd it. Doc said he cannot 
understand how I manage to keep 
working. 

I've told my story. You can 
multiply it a thousandfold and 
you will have a fair picture of the 
conditions of the average steel- 
worker. 

It is time that the corporation’s 
propaganda about steelworkers mak- 
ing big money be exposed to the 
We cannot even make ends 
meet. Brother, we need a raise in 
pay and a substantial one. 

AND WE NEED IT NOW! 


steel corporation. Oh, yes, excuse 


ILEINOIS 


By Joe Steel 


THe ROTATING SHIFT : 83 N 


IFE in the steel mill is like one long b 
a second helper at Carnegie-Illinois told this writer, 


“You get the same dizzy ee you don't get the 


fun.“ 


He was referring to the rotating or swing shift sys- 
tem in the mills that keeps a steel worker and his — 


and friends busy trying to figure out when he's working 


and when he ain't. 


This column isn't wide enough or long enough to 
give you the full picture of how the shift system works . 


in steel. Besides, you’d have a hangover when we got 
through explaining it. 


Briefly, here are a few facts: The overwhelming num- 
ber of steel workers work a different trick every week. 
They have changed starting days and hours every week. 
Their days off are changed every week. Some, rotate 
clockwise, some counter-clockwise. 


LIFE-WRECKER 


A BULLETIN published by the South Chicago Com- 
munist Party recently put it this way: 


“Nobody expects a steel mill to be like heaven. But 
it seems that the steel corporations are working with 
the Devil himself to make it Hell.” 


The rotating shift system is not merely confusing, 
In the words of the CP bulletin, “It is a wrecker of human 
life.“ 

The editors of the bulletin asked a South Chicago 
physician about the effect of changing shifts on the health 
of a worker, He answered, “It’s a short-cut to the grave.” 

“The human body is not made to take such a beating. 
A person must have regular hours for sleeping and for 


eating.” 
2 


SHIFT WORK TOLL : 


THE STEEL WORKERS pointed out that the swing 


shift: 


» Raises Cain with family life and often causes separa 
tion and divorce. 


® Prevents workers from leading a normal, healthy life 


with planning of recreation with family and friends. 
Makes it almost impossible to take part in political, 
religious or union activities. 


© Bars steel workers from taking advantage of school- 


ing offered to veterans. 


FOR A SOLUTION 


NO ONE denies that a steel mill has to be operated 
around the clock a full week because furnaces must be 
kept going. 


However, the shift work problem has been handled 


in other industries by (a) regular shifts based on seniority; 
(b) voluntary selections of shift by the workers them- 
selves; (e) differential pay for night shift work. 

But the steel corporations refuse to consider such 
solutions because they don't want to pay~the* premium 
wages, they don’t want real seniority in the mills and they 


don’t care a damn what happens to the health and welfare 
of their employes. 


Old Zeigler Mine 
Closes Down 


coal was brought up out of the Bell 
& Zoller No. 1 mine here, with the 
closing of the pit after 40 years of 
operation. * 

Last pay envelopes were collected 
by the surviving 200 men of a work- 
ing force that once numbered 1,300. 
The mine, sunk in 1904, was the first 
in Franklin County, which later be- 


ZEIGLER, Iil.|—The last ton of} 


came the chief coal-producing 


county in the state. 


|\Chicagoans Join 


‘Crusade’ to D. C. 
CHICAGO.—Chicagoans. will have 


their own coach on the Freedom 
Crusade” which leaves for Washing- 


ton, D. C. on Jan. 16. 


CHICAGO. — As long as 
Dave Evans worked at Re- 


, [public Steel, the mechanism 
that operated the trip - car 


conveyor in -the 3 


é 


The 


Southern 
Edition 


Truman Talks Peace Issues: 


Hides Plan Aggressive War 


—See Page 5 


Vol. XIV, No. 2 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 


24 Pages Price 10 Cents 


— 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial 


Q* Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 

the Communist Party outline a pro- 
gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of the 

government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 


Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


See Page 3 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 


; Marcantonio U 


A134 qr inv 


‘MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MART ANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there, 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max’s satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What’s the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers. 


rges 
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White Supremacists Plan 
Showdown Fightin Congress: 


—®By Stetson Kennedy 

| By Federated Press ey: 
The Dixiecrat “white supremacists” are coiling to 
strike again. They refuse to acknowledge that their heads 


were chopped off on Nov. 2 and that.the sun is setting on 
‘ithe dark day of white supremacy.“ @— 
But there m poison in the old Proposed FEPO would de a| 
| “calamity,” but that the South 
fangs yet and if Congress is not m. 
ſeareful it may get bitten. For the Ought to submit its own version 
fact is that when the bulk of the Which would function like the con- 
Dixiecratic, it was not indorsing bor Dept. Such a southern-style 
the Demo civil rights program, but r Would have no powers of 
simply choosing Congress for the |D¢forcement, dut could only “rec- 
battleground, where the South has|°™mend™ that employers stop dis- 
won so many anti-rights battles in | ™inating—which is to lauch. 
the past. McGill says ‘his proposal “isn’t 
Already the great majority of tie #berelism, it's just good sense.” Of 
South’s Senators and Congressmen |°UFS¢. it isn’t good sense either. 
If any’ compromising has to be 
—most ‘of whom remained aloof . ! 
done on F, labor and liberals 


Alabama Has Militant — of 
Struggle Against Planter Class 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Sam Hall's . column was delayed in 
the mails. It will be resumed neat week. 
By John T. Roberts 
ALA slavocrats would have the world believe: ‘the 
lie that all whites. were in favor of. secession and 
Confederacy. These modern slavocrats. wave the Confed- 
erate flag and sing the song “Dixie” im an attempt to 
gain the support of white voters. But thousands of white 
citizens in the state did not support secession or the Confederacy. 
Here are the true facts about how honest Alabamians worked to 
keep our state in the Union; how they worked to keep us with a na- 
tion that wanted to give freedom and its political blessings to all 
people and not just to the planter class. 
One prominent Alabamian opposing disunion was J. J. Seibela. 
who was American minister at the court of Brussels, and editor of 
the Montgomery Confederation and the Montgomery Advertiser. 


Mr. Seibels and others like him had no easy time of it in Alabama 
during those days. They were insulted and even assaulted by those 


campaign to win repeal of the state’s 
anti-closed shop law and the polltax 
was planned as a theeting here by 
Tennessee's top MN. CIO and rail- 
road brotherhood leaders. The fight 
to have the 1947 closed shop ban 
thrown out by the new 1949 legis- 
lature will be carried on by the 
Tennessee Joint Labor Legislative 
Council, which unites the three sec- 
tions of organized labor in this state. 


subject te suit. Creation of a 
conciliation division in the state 
Laber bette 


Mobile Negroes Ask 


Fairness From Press 
MOBILE, Ala—The Negro peo- 


ple of Mobile have organized to use 


their economic power. A study of 
“agencies or institutions in the 
community unfair to our people .. 
with the thought that we will not 
patronize such institutions” was 
Planned by approximately 100 at a 
meeting Sunday, the third in a se- 
ries of discussion on problems of 
the Negro people. 

A committee had previously been 
appointed to present demands to 
the morning, afternoon and Sunday 
papers here. The Negroes demand- 
ed that the three papers use the 
titles “Miss” and “Mrs.” when re- 
ferring to Negro women. They also 
demanded that the editorial policies 
be changed, charging that in re- 
gards to segregation and civil rights 
issues, the policies have been in- 
flammatory’ and “anti-Negro.” 

Rev. C. C. Coleman, pastor of the 


State Street AME. Zion Church, 


reported for this committee. He told 
the audience how the management 
of the papers had refused to com- 


J. Bourgeois declared: 


from the Dixiecrat cabal—are go- 
ing about baring their fangs in 
preparation for filibustering. 

For instance, Georgia’s Sen. Dick 


the proposed civil rights laws are 
“contrary to all the principles of 
our nation.” He says nothing about 
Jimerow, religious and racial dis- 
crimination, lynching and vote 
taxes being grossly un American. 

| * 

SOME OF THE relatively saner 
heads in the South, realizing the 
inevitability (let's trust) of some 
civil rights laws being passed, have 


already concocted compromises to |“ 


knock all the teeth out of them. 
For example, “southern liberal” 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanti 


Russell is telling Kiwanis clubs that- 


might go along for the time being 
on @ resurrection of the wartime 
agency, which had jurisdiction over 


have now stooped to employing such 
Reconstruction-vintage clap-trap as 
panacea,” “legislative fiat” and 
“force bill” in their campaign to 
sabotage’ civil right The Union 
fell for that booby-trap once; 6 


Constitution, is contending thet the|must not fall again. 


Dillard Oakes 


case of six members of Local 383, 
American Federation of Teachers 
(APL), recently transferred to other 
schools over their protests. 

This victory was the first step in 
the campaign to return the teachers 
to the Samuel J. Peters High School, 
from which they were ousted “for 
the good of the service.” At the time 
of the ouster, Loca] 383 assailed the 


. jaction as part of a concerted drive 


to smash the union. All transfered 
teachers are leading union members. 
While granting a hearing; the 
board sought to keep it private. 
When a Federated Press reporter 
appeared, Supt. of Schools Lionel 
“I dor“ want 
this matter to become a onal 
and international incident. ... I 
therefore rule that only the local 
New Orleans press may attend.” 


- 
PROTESTS by the union lawyer 
and local reporters finally forced 
Bourgeois into conceding that the 
FP correspondent had a right to 
remain. 

Transferred teachers who testified 
charged that the principal of the 
Peters High School was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the poor student dis- 
cipline which was cited as the excuse 
for the transfers. Two student 
strikes climaxed months of di- 
culties, which included cursing of 
teachers by pupils and the throwing 
of an egg at a teacher. 
Former Local 368 Vice President 


Adrian Martinez testified that the 
r 


Teachers Win fight 


Against Transfers. 


NEW ORLEANS (FP).—Buckling under pressure 
from parent-teacher groups and the Central Trades and 


Labor Council, the school board here reversed an original 
ruling and opened hearings on the® 


“without enough courage to be a 
high school headmaster.” 


* 


ON ONE OCCASION, Martinez 
said, he found Kluchin in tears, 
unable to cope with a disciplinary 
problem. Referring to the egg- 
throwing incident, which was fea- 
tured in the New Orleans press, 
Martinez charged that Eluchin 
Claimed he “did not have enough 
evidence” to punish the student in- 
volved, It was later alleged that the 
principal sitielded the student be- 
cause the young man’s mother was 
friendly with some members of the 
school board. 

When Bourgeois took the stand, he 
insisted that the transfers were not 
derogatory to the teachers involved 
and that “they shouldn't feel hurt 
at all.” The teachers themselves, 
however, who have been in effect 
acting as substitutes since the oust- 
ers, testified otherwise. 

One of them, Olaf Fink, who was 
the athletic coach at Peters, pointed 
out. that in the three-week period 
following the transfer he was sent 
to five different schools to teach 
such varied subjects as reading, 
spelling, health, history, geography, 
commercial law, civics, printing and 
sheet metal work. 


who would destroy the Union. W. L. Yancey, hot-headed leader of 
the slavocrats, did assault Seibeis. 


This is what Seibels wrote of those times when men were being 


1 to conform in their thinking (just as is happening today): 
„„ men in the South ha 


than that they were not willing 
they believed to be a dissolution 
Then Seibels .asked: 

* 1 fellow 
rr Hr ae ee 
country to destruction, . . . 

7 * * . 

OTMER ALABAMA papers sits coms out for b wits th 
Union. The Constitution of Tuscumbia carried 2 picture of an eagle 
with a banner in its mouth. On the banner these words were ritten: 

“The Union—it must be preserved.” 

The e Whig ended 6 stu ef 0: cll tance wae 
gentlemen for a meeting of the Constitutional party. The purpose of 
the party was to help preserve the Union. 

A man who served three terms in Congress, was a professor at 
the University of Alabama, and later U. S. Minister to Brazil, also 
spoke out against destruction of the union: He was H. W. ager 
and he debated with the secessionist Yancey. 

The life histories of Selbels and Hilliard have ever been given. 
the attention they deserved because they were on the “wrong side.” 
Yancey, however, who helped lead the state into destructive chaos 
that cost heavily in money and lives just to preserve a system of 
human slavery for the profits of a few greedy men, is considered a 
hero. eee Las 

Parks and streets bear Yancey’s inmamous name. Monuments and 
memorials are prepared in his honor. All this while the state & still 
suffering as a result of his policies. 

In the Northern part of the state opinion was 30 strong for the 
Union that an attempt was made at the time of secession to organize 
a state loyal to the Union. Plans were made to call the new state 
Nickajack. 

7 * * | bet 

THOUSANDS OF Alabama soldiers deserted from the Confed- 
erate army to join Un army ranks, When the Union armies came 
down to Alabama in 1863, volunteers were recruited into the federal 
forces. A cavalry brigade made up of these Alabama volunteers 
fought under Gen. Sherman in his march to the sea. ; 

Desertions from the Confederate army were so numerous that 
Confederate leaders said they were as much a menace as the enemy 
itself. ' 

The poor whites who made up the ranks of the Confederate army 
had little desire to fight. They considered the rebeilion- as “a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” 

They were not interested in a fight that would keep the planter 
on top and themselves and the slaves at the bottom. The rich planters 
had always ruled the state to the poor man’s disadvantage. And he 
was not interested in helping him continue this rule. 

The poor white was compelled to let his family shift for itself 
while’ he was with the Confederate army. This was not a problem 
of the richer folk who had land and slaves to provide for their families. 

Naturally the appeals made by the wives of the poor soldiers- to 
come home and rescue the family from starvation made deep im- 


pressions. It is no wonder that the poor soldiers deserted the rich- 
man's War. | 


„ * . 
In IS PART of a letter written by a wife of 2 poor Confed- 
erate soldier asking him to come home and save the family. from 
“We haven't got nothing im the house to eat but a little bit of 
meal... try and get off and come home and fix us all up. If-you put 
off a-coming won't be no use de come fer we'll all hands of us be 


out im the garden im the old grave yard with your ma and mine.” 


And this is the story of how tlie rich planters in the state led | 
Alabame in a destructive war and how the ‘péaple of the atate’ opposed | 
them in their plans. 


Our grandparents knew who the enemies of Alabama’ were in their 


| tly’ and oppobtlthient.? int our day we are carryihiy en te shitie op 
‘ind webe Wino rule 


dt the plätitbrr 
thelr ry ty Jat Av ise 3 un Ae eS: | 
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Lynn Workers Hit New Shop Papers 


By War Pr oduction Cause B J tir 
! es CS in Springfield ae 


or, to be more exact, the men and women who work in it are having troubles. The story SPRINGFIELD, Mass Distributi 5 
in the electrical industry begins to sound like the same sad tale of New England's textile newspapers, the Westinghouse ee bay — 


and shoe industries. Though not yet as severe as in textile Werber, both published by the Communist Party orf 


and shoe, speed-up, lay-offs, and new machinery are hitting Springfield, has caused quite a stir here. Some indication 
hard at electrical workers. You can®— — 8 


see the trend at the River Works Wiuntary wage cuts as “a way out. 
plant. Orders for motors for indus- In Building 28, however, workers 
trial use continue to drop at on|0r0 Daginning to une mi Ge Se 
alarming rate. In Building 74, larg- against reported favoritism to Man- 
est motor plant in the world, less de Club” members. The Chub, a 
than 1500 workers are now em-/|Semi-fascist outfit in the jet build- 
ployed. Last year at this time over me which works under secret army 
3,000 men were turning out motors | regulations, has increased its activi- 
ties. Union workers in, the building 
| have peen subjected to anti-UE-CIO 
doubletalk by the company and the 
government during the past year. 


+ 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP of 201, 
largest Local in the union, has for 
the most part resisted company pres- 
winders with 25 years’ experience | Sure. Local leaders have reported 
are being transferred to new jobs. on Some of their efforts at union 
More lay-offs are expected this | meetings. Communists and progres- 
month. ares in the union, however, urge n 

ORDERS FOR INDUSTRIAL mo- \*-©ut effort to acquaint the entire 


: 
tors have dropped, but the full force | Membership with the situation and 
of the slump hasn't yet been felt. 


» 


2 238 


” 


185 Communist Party 
On the Kir! 
Sunday—1:30 P. A. 


WSAR, Fall River . 
148@ kilecycles 


leaders, and Carey-bloc members. 


Everett GE | 


— 
* 


united in attacking the papers and 


N 5 Sings — — 
At YPM Hoot 


in the building. 

This big drop in employment is 
due mostly to the drop in orders. 
Orders for motors for textile plants, 
for example, have slumped badly, 
as have orders from the smaller in- 
dustrial plants. S. C. R. motor pro- 
duction, high even during the de- 
pression, has dropped to a new low; 


speed-up, lay-offs, and 


War 


to organize total resistance of all 
Men workers normally employed in 


production of peace-time machinery 
and comsumer goods are being 
switched to war preduction. Many 
women workers are forced out on 


workers. 


Leas than 1 pereent ef the mem- 
bership attend union meetings, 
| some of this due to organized dis- 
ruption and red-baiting by the 


Association of Catholic Trade 
Unienists, 
Little leadership has been given 
n 
work load, and lay-offs. The neces- 
sity of wage increases to help offset 
| lay-offs.and short work weeks is not 
by werkimg evertime. yet clear to many workers, result- 
GE's. “decentralization” policy is 


ing in the pessimism of motor de- 
being felt, too, Several lines of work) partment men. 
are being transferred out of strongly Communiste urge an end to di- 
unionized Lynn to new unorganized | visive red-baiting within the local; 
plants. jthey propose instead an all-out 
Tightening pressure has had some campaign to white every single 
bad effects on workers in the motor worker against the economic at- 
department. Some are mentioning! tacks of the company. 


the pavements. 

An estimated two-thirds ef the. 
plant's 15, % workers are now en 
jet work fer military aircraft. 
Workers in the jet buildings are on 
Gay werk rates: a decent take- | 
heme pay can be maintained enly 


EISLER SPEAKS IN BOSTON; 


NEW SCHOOL HOLDS CLASS 


BOSTON.—Gerhart Eisler, world famous German 
Communist, will speak here next week in the first of a 
three-lecture series organized for local progressives. Eisler 
will. speak: on the Berlin situation. * . | 

‘The lecture is scheduled for Sun- i 
day, January 16, at 8 p. m., at the 
Regent Manor, 646 Warren St. 
Roxbury. ) 
_ Following Eisler, Chu Tong will’ 
report on China on Jan. 23. A. B. 
Magil, Werker correspondent re- 
turned from six months in Israel,, 
will speak on the problems and 
future of the new Jewish state on 
Jan. 50. All lectures are at the same 


| 


PETE SEEGER 
BOSTON. — Like to sing? Or 
dance? 
watch? If so, there's plenty of 
workers’ music in store for you at 
the Saturday night hootemanny 
and square dance sponsored by the 
Young Progressives of Massachu- 
setts. 

Headlining the hoot is nationally 
famous Peoples’ Songster Pete See- 
ger, with Irwin Silber calling the 
square dances. Seegers last B05 
ton appearance was at the Sep- 
tember Wallace rally. Ann Tom- 
kins’ dance troupe and a host of 
local talent will also be on hand. 


It's Saturday night Jan. 8 at 8 
B. m. at the Morton Plaza, 156 
Wellington Hill St, Dorchester. 
Tickets are priced at one. dollar. 


NEW LOOM _ 
READY FOR 


Or just plain listen and“ 


1 


E 
. : 
ag pisged: 


than just gripe about condi- dividually : 
ey 

swer,” a program to fight the bosses. 
They call for alert rank-and-filers 
in each department to back up 
strong stewards in resisting company 
efforts to re-time jobs and cut rates. 
One favorite company trick is to 
introduce minor changes ag ge 
processes in order to be able to re- 
time. The shop papers urge workers 


UE Fights Plan. 
To Chisel Pu 
From Workers 


80 far 250 workers 
Point Three calls for increased gected, with union leaders f 


unemployment compensation dene that the company 


1 


! 


il 
be 
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THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. 100 


YOU CAN’T PROVE it by Kentucky fans whe will want te see 


it done again before they believe it, 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 
breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. 


tucky game which St. Loo won 42-40, and number 50, way up there, 
is, you guessed it, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in 
the picture. St. Louls won the New York Invitation tourney last year 


and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden : 
next Tuesday night against Long Island University. 


— — 


but here is a picture of the college 


The shot is from the Ken- 


— 
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PLAYER 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 


lege basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
cOurageous exposure of an at- 
tempt to bribe a George Wash- 
ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moving for the big 


Shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by the gamblers, who wanted 
him to insure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team, He promptly reported it to 
the police while stringing the 
gamblers along. ? 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Washington’s Madison 
Square game with Manhattan. 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 
from the Garden before the game 
to seal the loss by a big margin 
of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapiro helped his team te 
an upset victory over Manhattan 
71-63. 


life No Longer Begins 


At 40 for Grid Couches 


As the nation’s big time college 
football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
of the youngest with deep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
of other bright young men who 
were college boys themselves only 
a few years back. 

Thirty-two year old Bob Voigts 
led Northwestern to à Rose Bowl 
triumph and 33-year-old Charles 
(Bud) Wilkinson directed the Okla- 
homa bone-crusher to victory in the 
Sugar Bowl. 

More often than not, life begins 
at 40 for a man whose ambition is 
te be head man on the football staff 
of a top flight school. But not for 
Wilkinson and Voigts. 

So with Al Kawal, another young 
Northwestern alumnus, who put his 
Drake university team in the Salad 
Bowl; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 
Came out of Michigan and fanned 
mew flames of hope at Harvard and 
three others not long out of the Na- 
tional Football League—Joe Kuha- 
rich of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 


sley of Louisiana State and Bill Os- 


manski of Holy Cross. 


Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 
rookie head coach at 41, was voted 
coach of the year. Bennie’s career 
as Michigan assistant and even- 
tually head coach follows the gen- 
ral pattern. | 


Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 


up a far different ladder 
Oostebaan. Their own careers 
oyetall on several counts. 
They were playing opponents in 
three different .Minneseta-North- 


Western classics, v at * 
— ta ttbad whos 


and Wilkinson — 
* Minnesota im 1934 and 1935 bo- 


Ree... 


fore shifting te blocking quarter- 
back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems, 

After graduation, they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 

Wilkinson met Missouri's Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 


| how football boss of the Cleveland 


Browns. 

In those years, Faurot already was 
master of the split-T formation and 
Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 
ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 
made a deep impression on Voigts 
who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. 

The stuff these young men “bor- 
rowed” certainly eee them in 


Brown, then out of Ohio State and 


good stead. 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- 
mental is “keep your eye on the 
ball.” 

The diamond’s foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of the Chicago Cubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban kept their eyes on the 
ball with an intensity unmatched by 
any other player in the majors last 
season. 

Strikeout statistics testify to the 
success enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 
dreau was the most difficult batter 


to strike out in the American 
League. The Cleveland pilot heard 


a third strike called against him 
only nine times in 152 games. 
Verban was the toughest nut for 
National League pitchers to crack, 
whiffing only 12 times in 111 con- 
tests. It marked the second succes- 
1 U that Verban struck out 
player in his circuit, 
—— accomplishment is more 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 
THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 
club, had mobody telling him which 
pitches to swing at and which te 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
gardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the ball game. 
Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 
judgment at the plate. Because of 
the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager insists on dic- 
tating to his players when to swing 
and when to remain immobiles 
Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hitters”—hitters whe punch 
at the ball rather than take a tre- 


mendous swing like the Williamses, | 


Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 

Punch hitters invariably strike out 
less frequently than “free swingers” 
ho take a toe-hold, swing from the 
back of their heels and set ‘their 


impressive than Boudreau’s in 2 


* „ „ 


sights on the fences. 


= .~ 
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On the 


Score Board 
By Lester Rodney 


Midwinter Changes in 4. IL. 
IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last putout in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 

tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 

teams, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of All they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep on doing what they did in 1948. Bill Veeck, a young 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 
in tow he hf&s refused to sit on what he has. He doesn’t believe in 
Standing still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators: 


The Indians will go inte 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you’re not a Cleveland fan, Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon, 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
baliplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinsen, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium 
with two strikes on him. When he was told he was a Senator, he 
probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- 
memorial, is the problem ard Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe- 
cially after he’s lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn’t there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes, You 
are correct. 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a ballelub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea could come back. 
Raschi, Lopat. Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not close to 
the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 
he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 
weiss may rot be up to a pennant effort: Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based on his 
Pacific Coast batting average. That’s a lot of basing. 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 

The Tigers, under the aegis ef Red Rolfe, haven’t bolstered those 
holes at first and second and the questionable catching, se they don’t 
rate as a pennant threat for the moment despite à potentially top- 
notch outfleld and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newhouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 
man, whe lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 
in the league in so doing, comprise a mound staff that’s clearly good 
enough. The outfield of Evers, Wakefield; Mullin, Wertz and the 
rookie Groth who is one of these once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is good enough. Kell is OK at third. Lipen may de at 
short. You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 
for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their lack 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven't got it, unless you think 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the 350’s down South, 
can do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is good, outfield will bust down 
the walls to catch em, but no punch. . . No pennant either. Maybe 
no first division, 


Browns Kept Their Beliplavers 


THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 
and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking 
righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance. Fannin, 
Carver and Kennedy are all good young mound possibilities: Chief 
addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 
home runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, as this is the same Graham who created minor 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. The Browns will have 
two of the more picturesquely named sophomores in Arft and Kokos, 
anyhow. Sixth again is a good guess. | 


THE WHITE SOX finished a mere 48% games behind the pace. 
They have added Souchock, a .202 hitter, from the Yankees to replace 


| Lupien at first. Michaels and Kolloway are pretty good infielders, 


.- 
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Truman Talks Peace; He and 
Aides Plan Aggressive War 


—See Page 5 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 


28 PAGES PRICE 10 CENTS 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial 

Q* Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 
the Communist Party outline a pro- 

gram for defending and increasing the 

wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patridtic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 

The men who here outline the ways and 


means to make life better for the Amer- 


ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 


inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of the 


government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


See Page 3 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 


for the trusts? : 
Would they be denounced and hounded 


if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 


accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 


calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and“ trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litieal party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


Gil — Periled-—loin 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his est#mate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that seat him there. 


THE CAT’S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max's satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What's the correct answer to the $64 Question; 
“Are you or have you nne 


And paces el. communi. nud bliin on. tulianaond 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers. 
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THEY FACE DEATH FOR A CRIME THEY NEVER COMMITTED 


IE. F..CE BO FACE with the police machine 
that was to trap them in Trenton deathhouse for a 
murder they did not commit, are five of the Trenton 
Six—from left, Collis English, Ralph Cooper, James 
Thorpe, McKinley Forest and Horace Wilson. The 
sixth, John Mekenie, had not yet been arrested when 
this picture was . in re city police court 


te identify the men. None of them was anywhere near 
the scene ef the crime when William Herner was mur- 
dered. 


of January 27, when William Horner was struck down 


in his store with a soda-pop bottle. He cashed his navy 
disability check and, neighbors affirm, helped hig mother 
with the wash she does for a living. 

RALPH COOPER, a very .dark- complexioned Ne- 
gre, was sentenced te death for the murder, although 
eye-witnesses testified the murderer was “very light.” 

JAMES THORPE had had his right arm ampu- 
tated 10 days before the murder. He was still taking 
treatments when the crime was committed. Ne witness 
described a one-armed mam in the crime. But police 
ferced him te sign a “confession” by threatening te beat 
him on his freshly-amputated stump. 

. McKINLEY FOREST was at work at the Katzeff 
Market when William Herner was being attacked. He 
was arrested when he came down te the jail to visit 


ward Dilatush Co. in Robbinsville, 10 miles out ide 


Trenton, at the time of the attack. A state witmess, 


Dr. J. Minor Sullivan, has since admitted be i con‘ 


vinced of Wilso@’s innocence. 
JOHN McKENZIE (not.shewn) like Forest and Wil- 
som, was at work at the time of the crime. Company 


recerds, a rabbi and the kosher butcher who employed 


him were noted by the prosecution th pushing through 
conviction. 


— . simea Sane ts Jerry Griswold, 


= young man whe slept en a bed in the back room 
ef the Herner stere. He first disappeared the day the 
crime was committed, then was arrested in Asbury Park 


and removed to the Trenton jail. Sought by the de- 
fense during trial of the Six, Griswold was learned te. 


Here is the record: 


vehicle viclation—then held 


COLLIS ENGLISH was arrested.om a 
fer 


minute of Engishy tigi ‘wie escsunted for the day 


Collis English, his brother-in-law. Now he faces death 
for that visit. His council, former Judge F. S8. Katzen- 
bach, testified Forest was imcoherent and vomited— 
ebviously drugged and ill—when he saw him in jail. 

HORACE WILSON was preven by ecye-witnesses 
amd company records te have been at work at the Ed- 


have been “released” by Trenton police. Ne trace of 
him has since been found. 

Civil Rights Cengress, which is leading the 

this “Jersey Scottsboro,” has called for a 


ef letters and wires te Governor Alfred E. Dris- | 


Indicted Cop’s Trial 
Put Off ‘Indefinitely’ 


CAMDEN.—Trial- of Police Capt. 


John Garrity on 


corruption charges was “indefinitely postponed' last week 
after a third delay in presentation of the case by Attorney- 


General Van Ripper's office. 

The postponement—which may 
amount to quashing the entire in- 
dictment—was ordered by Judge 


Bartholomew Sheehan when it was 
reported in court that Mark Town- 
send, deputy attorney- general in 
the case, is “recuperating” in .Flor- 
ida. 

The case against Garrity is one 
of several. indictmcnts handed 
down by the Grand Jury against 
Camden police officials inyolving 
malfeasance 
office. 


and misconduct in 


@ 2 
, Garrity is the fourth Camden po- 


lice officer in récent months to gain 
“indefinite postponement” of a 
Grand Jury indictment. 

Police Sgt. John v. Wilkie, De- 
tective Edward Shapiro and Pa- 
trolman Samuel Saunders were m- 
dicted last year for the near-death 
beating of Magnus Tinsley, Atlantic 
City Negro. Charges ranging from 
atrocious assault and battery to at- 


tenipt to kill Tinsley are still “pend- 
ing” against the cops. 


Top Camden Firms 


Buck Sewer Cleanup 
SOAMDEN —The NAM's pose as a 
“community benefactor” went down 
the drain here when top Camden 
industrial firms—as well as the 
NAM itself—appeared before the 


Camden City Commission to de- 


mand dropping of a $15,000,000 


sewer project to end pollution in 
the Delaware River. 4 

Fretting against the proposed 
health measure were representa- 
tives of Oampbell Soup, Public 
Service, the John R. Evans 
Leather Co., the South Jersey 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Camden Chamber of Commerce. 

All opposed the new sewer on 
grounds of probable increased prop- 
erty taxes. 

Camden-Philadelphia river pollu- 
tion has been called the worst in 


government 


the United States by federal gov- 
engineers. 


—— As Jersey Goes 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 49? 


By Martha Stone 


(Chairman, N. J. Communist Party) 
Nineteen forty-nine has begun as a year of restlessness in labor's ranks. Here in 
New Jersey, growing numbers of workers laid off in textile, auto and electrical indus- 


tries are showing great concern and fear of another depression. The men and women 
who work in the shops—and the@— 


kitchens—are beginning to eye the 
politicans sharply for signs of be- 
‘trayal of the anti-NAM mandate 
they voted for in November. 
That is the a in which 


In the months before November 


the people have a real opportunity 
'to build broad united movements 
to defeat the reactionary, do-noth- 


people's representatives to advance 
their needs. 
0 * a ° 

IN DRAFTING the legislative 
program of the Communist Party, 
we have asked ourselves two ques- 
Jons: 

‘What do the people need? And 
now ean we help win their de- 


ing assemnt*ymen and nominate real 


a generally. lowered standard of 
living. As the struggle for higher 


wages proceeds, there are many 


ways in which the state legislature 
can be compelled to stop the drop 
in the people’s living standards. 
More adequate unemployment 
| benefits, elimination of UCC red 
tape and the cruel New Jersey 
waiting period are musts for. | 
1949; se is revision of the UCC 
act to include strikers. In its ad- 
ministration, UCC must be stopped | 
from being used as a dene t 
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——POWER LINE TO STATEHOUSE? 


PS Scion Rumored 
For High N.J. Post 


TRENTON .—Public Service Corporation’s 35-year 
rule of New Jersey edged into the open again last week with 


reports that Gov. Driscoll is considering appointment of 
George W. C. ‘McCarter, Newark | 
lawyer and Publie Service scion, as 
his new attorney-general. | 

If the Governor finds it expedient | . 
to give him the nod to replace 4 
torney General Van Riper, the PS. 
heir will be the third member ot 
the McCarter clan to get the job 
since the giant utility corporation 
was founded after a major trolley 
line scandal in 1903. | 

His father, the late Robert H. Me- 
Carter, succeeded his uncle, Thomas 
N. McCarter, “retired” grand sachem | 
of Public Service, as state attorney 
general in 1903. 

Indeed, the elder McCarter’s ten- 
ancy im the job bore an interesting 
relation to the early years of the 
corporation that now controls most 
of New Jersey's utilities. 


THOMAS N. McCARTER was at- 
torney general in February, 1903, 
when criminal negligence of the 
North Jersey Street Railway Co.—a 
Morgan-dominated concern—caused 
the death of eight school children 
in a Newark crash. Seven mil- 
lionaire members of the street rail- 
ways board of directors were in- 
dieted for criminal manslaughter, 
including Alexander J. Cassatt, 
president of the Morgan-controlled 


4A HAGGEETY McCARTER 
His Clan Thrives 


of statewide utility mergers. 
Incorporation papers for the new 
combine, were assigned to only three 
men —a former member of the board 
of the defunct North Jersey Street 
Railway. Corp., a Manhattan Trust 
Co. representative and Thontas N. 


NEW 


oriented 
——WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 4 


N. J. Legislature Must 


NEWS. 


Stop Drain on People 


(Continued from Page 2) 
delayed beyond this legislative ses- 
sion; neither can a big school build- 
ing program to relieve the state's 
doubled-up, half-time school sys- 
tem. The veterans must have their 
cash bonus now to ease the burden 
of high rents and still-high prices. 
A state dollar-an-hour minimum 
wage law is a necessity. So is repeal 
of the anti-labor Proctor-Driscoll 
strikebreaking law, so that the 
workers can use their best bargain- 
ing power to gain needed wage in- 
creases. 


Both the AFL and CIO in New 
Jersey have already called for a 
profit-free state sick-benefit pro- 
gram. And the need is imperative 
for a graduated state income tax— 
with exemptions for incomes under 
$5,000 a year—so that the rich cor- 
poration heads are compelled to 
finance these social needs. 

Millions of dollars can be re- 
turned to the people's pockets by 
ending the outrageous 40 percent 
Public Service fare grab, and 
bringing back the nickel fare. 
The people’s living standards can’t 
be pretected without a fight 
against Public Service, New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone and Standard 
Oil, who apparently control the 
politics of New Jersey. 

The legislature can directly con- 
trol the bus fare steal, as well as 
cut phone rates in the state. For 
one thing, it can change the com- 
position of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and select representatives of 
labor and the people whe will 
the people’s side of the story. 

Milk must be pegged at low prices. 

There is no real gain for the peo- 
ple in Driscoill’s phony maneuver in 
rer ing Foran’s high-price setup 
with high prices enforced directly 
by Borden’s and Sheffield’s. And 
Drisooll’s sales tax wedge—the 
three-cent cigarette tax—must be 
erided before it goes any farther. 


PART AND PARCEL of the pro- 
tection of the people's living stand- 
ards is the need to-end discrimina- 
tion in New Jersey. Nineteen forty- 
eight was a year of frameups, police 
brutality and persecution of the 
Negro people in New Jersey. 

The case of the Trenton Six has 
aroused concern throughout the 
world. It's the responsibility of 
labor and all decent New Jersey- 
ans to demand that Gov. Driscoll 


see | people. 


release the six innocent Negroes 
framed in the Horner murder, and 
to force the attorney-genera] to 
smoke out those corrupt officials 
who engineered this monstrous 
frameup. 


The Communist Party, together 
with other labor and progressive 
3 as well as Negro, Jewish 
and church organizations, calis for 
| Passage of the revised Freeman Civil 
Rights Bill to combat discrimina- 
tion in New Jersey. We call for 
withdrawal of public utility fran- 
chises from any corporation which 
practices discrimination. 

We will fight for low-cost, perma- 
nent. housing on a non-segregated 
basis, for funds for repair and re- 
habilitation of substandard dwel- 
lings, and enforcement of building 
and sanitary codes to compel land- 
lords to keep down the terrible toll 
of fire and disease. 

The trade unions—both AFL and 
ClO-—have worked out legislative 
programs with similar aims. There 
is a wide area of agreement on the 
issues, based on the needs of the 
And Communists will cer- 
tainly join all other Jerseyans in 
fighting to fill the people’s needs. 

THE 864 question is: HOW te 
achieve these demands? It doesn’t 
do amy good to list a. beautiful 
set of legislative proposals just for 
the record. The peeple MUST 
have these things in 1848. How 
can they get them? 

We'll go inte that mext week. 


* 


Driscoll Readies “‘Low 


Rent Program” 


With Real Estate Lobby Heads 


TRENTON.—Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 


coll last week tipped his hand 5 


the kind of low-cost housing pro- 
gram he has in mind for the in- 
coming state legislature. 

The governor met—at his own 
invitation—with representatives of 
the New Jersey Association of Real 
Estate Boards to “work out” the 
housing problem in New Jersey. 

The battery of real estate tycoons 
asked by Driscoll to present their 
thoughts as “experts” included 


Clinton B. Snyder of Hoboken, pres- 
ident of the Real Estate Association, 
— Harrison L. Todd of 
Camden, state president-elect, and 
past president Henry N. Stam of 
Paterson, as well as K. M. Spiegel 
of Dumont, president of the North 
Jersey Builders’ Association. 

Both organizations. are bitterly 
opposed to government low-cost 
housing in any form. 

Labor and tenants’ representatives 
were not invited to attend the con- 
ference. 


AMA Ax Job 


NEWARK.—The medical trust's 


plan to impose a $25 levy on doc- 


tor-members of the American Med- 
ical Association to fight public 
health proposals is meeting with 
snags in New Jersey. 


Widespread resentment among 
New Jersey physicians against the 
“npay-or-else” assessment was de- 
scribed at a forum of the Essex 
County Council of Arts, Sciences 
and professions. 

Main speakers were two promi- 
nent Newark physicians, Dr. Eu- 
gene V. Parsonnet and Dr. Harold 
Somberg. The council adopted res- 
olutions against the AMA hatchet 
plan and endorsed the Wagner; 
Murray-Dingall public health in- 
surance bill. 

A resolution was also adopted 
calling upon Gov. Driscoll to free 
the six Trenton Negroes framed for 
the murder of William Horner last 
January. 


GURLEY FLYNN 


TO SPEAK HERE 


JANUARY 30 


NEWARE. — Twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Daily Worker will be 
celebrated at a statewide rally here 
Sunday, Jan. 30. The meeting, to 
be held in the Terrace Room of the 
Mosque Theatre by the New Jersey 
Communist Party, will feature 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn as the main 


speaker. 

Lawrence Mahan, Communist 
state organization secretary, said 
the rally has been timed for one in 
the afternoon to enable workers 
from allover the state to attend. 

Main aims of the meeting will be 
to organize public sentiment for 
freedom of the Trenton Six and the 
12 framed Communist. Party lead- 
ers, as well as abolition of the Taft- 
Hartley law and an end to the cold 
war. 

Admission, including tax, will be 
65 -cents. 


Ammunition 

Want a “basic analysis of the 
movement of profits, capital for- 
mation, productivity, wages, 
standard of living and surplus 
value in the United States”? 

Modern ‘Bookshop, 216 Halsey 
St., Newark, has it—“Trends in 
American Capitalism,” just pre- 
pared by Labor Research Asse- 


* ciation at 75 cents a copy. 


Harry Learns About Layoffs 


TRENTON.—Mass layoffs in New Jersey last week caught up with the State De- 
partment of Labor in official recognition of increasing unemployment among industrial 
workers. The department’s figures, based on its October survey, were far less severe than 


actual conditions prevailing today. 


State Labor Commissioner Harper 
reported a decrease of 9,900 non- 
agricultural workers in New Jersey 
from September to October. 

The figure bas skyrocketed 
since.- H. A. Bergen, manager of 
the Newark state employment 
Service office admitted three weeks 

_age. his office alone is getting an 
average of 12,000 unemployment 
claims each week. 

BERGEN SAID the current 12,000 
weekly figure was five times greater 
than 1942, which he called “our last 
nearly normal year.” 

Harpers and all manufacturing 
firms in New Jersey reported 3,100 
fewer workers in October than at 
the beginning of 1948. 

Scope of the growing layoffs can 
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ARPER LOOKS AT ‘48 


Industrial outlook 
bright. for Jersey 


As the year 1947 ends, aroner of Lado are that employment 


in New Jers 


1 nay — 


figure with the fact that one com- 


pany alone Western Electric in 


reached a level ¢ 


approximately 


JUST ONE YEAR AGO State Laber Commissioner Harper boasted 
everything would ve reer in New Jersey for 1948, It was—fer the beeses. 


United Electrical, Machine and Ra- 

dio ‘Workers of America (CIO) re- 

ported at least 4000 New Jersey 
1 he mn gt wren 


*Hheret reicqgue 


Oe 


It a 


| ¢* 


—had no place to appear 
paper. 


Worker grows. 


our state edition has been 
has begun to stir protests 
be won—now. The power 


hundredfold the numerical 
like The Worker. 


wood for 1950. 


battles in our state. 


. 


7 battle against entrenched Big Business they represent 


That's because, before last January 1948, there 
was no New Jersey Worker. Its parent, The Worker, 
has been lighting the way for the people's battles 
against fascism for more than a quarter century. Here 

in New Jersey our state edition is just a year old but, 
as the saying goes, kind of big for its size. 

We think it’s indicative that in its very first issue 
the New Jersey Worker tackled the 40 percent fare 
steal then being engineered by New Jersey’s most 
powerfyl corporation—Public Service. 

We didn’t win that battle. On that and many 
other issues, The Worker—and the people of New 
Jersey—took a licking in 1948. But it’s no pipe-dream 
to realize that the power of the people of our state to 
win battles will grow as the power of the New Jersey 


Even now, with our present circulation of 4,200 
(a chunky. increase over January 1948, by the way) 


fight against the frameup of the Trenton Six which 
That fight for the lives of six innocent men can 


against injustice will, fortunately, always outrun a 


But can you imagine, what it would. be like if The 
Worker had a circulation of 10,000 in New Jersey? 
That's no pipe dream, either. It's definitely in the 


First leg is a 0 week —to gather in the rest 
of the 500 new subscriptions our readers decided te 
get for us between Jan. 1 and Jan. 15. That will guaran- 
tee a 6,000 circulation in New Jersey by spring... 
and more New Jersey pages to carry on the people’s 


Round two. . . coming’ up! 
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ROUND TWO-COMING UPr 


Remember this cartoon? 
in the New Jersey Worker ih oder” 
ago this week.” Basanti ota pictures like it—and the 


at. 


ae * 


c SERVICE CORR, 
7¢7, $60,792. 22 2:5 


in any New Jersey news- 


able to open up à people's 
across the Atlantie Ocean. 
of the people to struggle 


eireulation of even a paper 


* 


Sees Rent Hike Looming 


Editor, New Jersey erg ; 


Your very likeable column of New 
Jersey news 


(Up’nDown Jersey, 
Dec. 26) had one item with which | 


juicy argument for the landlords}. 

That is the principle involved, I 
think: that OPA rent ceilings are 
being endangered. And it’s not just 
project tenants who are being hit 
—it’s the people across the street 
from the project, and across the 


-icountry. 


‘There’s a lot of ferment here in. 


we|their homes are “protected” by the. 


| increase. (I think they are due ‘for 


@ shock because as soon as govern- 


THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. 100 


' YOU CAN'T PROVE it by Kentucky fans who will want to see 


it done again before they believe it, 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 
breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. The shot is from the Ken- 
tucky game which St. Loo won 42-40, and number 50, way up there, 
is, you guessed dt, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in 


the picture. St. Louls won the New York Invitation tourney last year 
and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden 
next Tuesday night against Long Island University. 
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but here is a picture of the college 


PLAYER 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 


lege basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
cOurageous exposure of an at- 
tempt te bribe a George Wash- 
ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moving for the big 


Shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by the gamblers, who wanted 
him to insure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team, He promptly reported it to 
the police while stringing the 
gamblers along. 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Washington’s Madison 
Square game with Manhattan. 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 
from the Garden before the game 
to seal the loss by a big margin 
of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapiro helped his team to 
an upset victory over Manhattan 
71-63. 


life No Longer Begins 
At 40 for Grid Coaches 


As the nation’s big time college 
football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
of the youngest with deep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
of other bright young men who 
were college boys themselves only 
a few years back. 

Thirty-two: year old Bob Voigts 
led Northwestern to a Rose Bowl 


triumph and 33-year-old Charles 


(Bud) Wilkinson directed thé Okla- 
homa bone-crusher to victory in the 
Sugar Bowl. 


More often than not, life begins 
at % for a man whose ambition is 


te be head man on the football staff 
of a top flight school. But not for 
Wilkinson and Voigts. 

So with Al Kawal, another young 
Northwestern alumnus, who put his 
Drake university team in the Salad 


Bowl; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 


came out of Michigan and fanned 


new flames of hope at Harvard and 


three others not long out of the Na- 
tional Football League—Joe Kuha- 
rich of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 
sley of Louisiana State and Bill Os- 
manski of Holy Cross. 

Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 
rookie head coach at 41, was voted 
coach of the year. Bennie’s career 
es Michigan assistant and even- 
tually head coach follows the gen- 
eral pattern. - 

Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 
gressed up a far different ladder 


back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems. 

After graduation,” they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 
| Wilkinson met Milissouri’s Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 
Brown, then out of Ohio State and 


fore shifting to blocking duarter- 


now football boss of the Cleveland 
Browns. 

In those years, Faufot already was 
master of the split-T formation and 
Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 
ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 
made a deep impression on Voigts 
who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. 

The stuff these young men (‘bor- 
rowed” certainly stood them in 
good stead. ) 


mental is “keep your eye on the 
— 

The dlamond's foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of che Chicago Cubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban kept their eyes on the 
ball with an intensity unmatched by 
any other player in the majors last 


Strikeout statistics testify to the 
sutcess enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 

u was the most difficult “batter 
out in the American 


: 


. 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 
THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 


club, had nobody telling him which 
pitches te swing at and which te 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
Sardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the ball game. 
Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 
judgment at the plate. Because of 
the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager. insists on dic- 
tating to his players when to swing 
and when to remain immobile, 
Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hitters”—hitters who punch 


at the ball rather than take a tre-! 
mendous swing like the Williathses,| s 


Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 
Punch hitters invariably strike out 


On e 
Score Board 


Midwinter Changes in A. L. 
IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last putout in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
teams, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. | 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep on doing what they did in 1948. Bill Veeck, a young — 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of magnateville, lai8sez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 
in tow he has refused to sit on what he has. He doesn’t believe in 
starding still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators. 


The Indians will go inte 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you’re not a Cleveland fan. Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon, 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
ballplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium 
with two strikes on him. When he was told he was a Senator, he 
probably yelled “Strike Thee!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching; as for time im- 
memorial, is the problem and Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe- 
cially after he’s lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn’t there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes. You 
are correct. g 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a ballelub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea ebuld come back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not close to 
the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 
he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 
weiss may not be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good thihgs are expected from Woodling based on his 
Pacific Coast batting average. That's a lot of basing. ! 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses ~— 

The Tigers, under the aegis of Red Rolfe, haven't bolstered those 
holes at first and second and the questionable catching, so they don’t 
rate as a2 pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top- 
notch outfield and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newbouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 


man, whe lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 


im the league in se doing, comprise a mound staff that’s clearly good 
enough. The outficld of Evers, Wakefield, Mullin, Werts and the 
rookie Groth whe is one of these once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is goed enough. Keil is OK at third. Lipon may de at 
short, You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up theres 
for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their lack 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven't got it, unless you think 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the 350’s down South, 
can do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is good, outfield will bust down 
the walls to catch em, but no punch. . . No pennant either. Maybe 
no first division. | 


Browns Kept Their Ballplayers 

THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 
and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking ° 
righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance. Fannin, 
Carver and Kennedy are all good young mound possibilities. Chief 
addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 
nome runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, hs this is the same Graham who created minor: 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. The Browns will have 


who take & tos: hbld, e the desde aaf „ eee 
u Wan DOCK of, their heels, and set tber this. mougntul u : 1 the Heuser" 
Boudrene's in .m} ghia on the fences, | : 4 
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Discriminators Rule 


Cleveland Fake FEPC 


See Page 2 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 


— 


24 Pages Price 10 Cenis 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial 


N Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 

the Communist Party outline a pro- 

gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotie program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of the 
‘government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


See Page 3 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 


they are framed; you are framed as well. 


We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 bade 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed aed to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


1 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 
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_ Gusade, Marcantonio Ur 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 
PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What’s the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


~ 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 


and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers, 
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. UNEMPLOYED ON A RELIEF LINE IN THE 1930s. 


This coming weekend delegates will gather in Cleveland from all sections of Ohio 
for the state CIO convention. 
The most important figure at that convention is the man pictured above. 


He is Mr. Jobless. 


The men and women he represents have been growing by the thousands in Ohio. 
In an industrial center such as Dayton a work-relief program modeled after the 


SUNDAY 


ANUARY 9, 1949 


leet Mr. Jobless | 


depression days has been started. 


The dread of every worker—LARGE SCALE UNEMPLOYMENT—is returning 
Mr. Jobless has found that he cannot eat the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Jobless draws no dividends frem military orders. 

Mr. Jobless gets neither coal nor food from the Berlin air lift. 

Mr. Jobless did not share in the billions thrown away on a corrupt dictatorship in 


China. 


Perhaps your shop has a delegate to 
Show him this picture; introduce him to Mr. Jobless. 
Ask your delegate to unite with Mr. Jobless against the corporations who pro- 


mote war- and unemployment. | 


Insist that your delegate work to place that convention on record against the speed- 


up that promotes unemployment. 


Insist that he demand that the Ohio CIO launch a vigorous campaign against Big 
Business in Ohio instead of devoting so much time and energy to promoting the business 


of the corporations abroad and at home. 
Time is important; action is needed now. 


Otherwise, you, too, may bear that name—Mr. Jobless 


that CIO convention. 


— 


Burk, C. of C., Unite 
For FEPC Sabotage 


CLEVELAND, O.— The hypocrisy of the Chamber of Commerce “cooperative em- 
the substitute for FEPC—has been fully demonstrated by the | 
persons selected by Mayor Thomes Burke and the Chamber to act as a 16-member committee, 


ployment practices plan”— 


The membership of the committee has so many indi- 
viduals who have been engaged in discriminatory practices 
that it is hopeless: to expect that the body will take any 
- concrete steps to eliminate the evil. 
| It is clearly evident that the purpose of the committee 
will be to conduct a shadow-boxing exhibition so that city 
council may have an excuse not to enact.a genuine FEPC 


measure. 

Eight members of the committee 
were appointed by Burke. It is re- 
vealing to consider the records of 
certain of these persons. 

Two of them are members of or- 
ganized labor. The first, John F. 


Me. rqdinange. „, 105 Ania 
The second is Samuel Sponseller, 
boss-lovingt®C1o* directdt, 


o— * 
ho like his soulmate, Philip Mur- 


ray, ocassionally preaches about 
“equality” and never does anything 
about the subject. 


Another eof the mayor's selections 
is Miss Helen Phelan, manager, 
Valleyview Homes, Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan Housing Authority. Miss 
Phelan undoubtedly can explain to 
the others how Negroes have never 
been able to gain admission to her 
tect | Ar- 
Burke apparently did not want to 
embarrass the Jimcrow local daily 


newspaper editors so instead the ap-} 


Negro who has been identified with 
the conservative element in the local 
NAACP. | 

Topping the list of Chamber ap- 
pointees made by president Elmer L. 
Lindseth was Charles J. Stilwell, 
president of Warner & Swasey Co. 
This plant is virtually a Jimcrow 
shop and the few Negro employes 
have jobs such as sweepers. 

Another selection was John P. 
Murphy, president of the Higbee ‘Co. 


This huge department store is noted 


for its policy of discrimination. 


There's a bank president, too, 


John K. Thompson of the Union 
Bank of Commerce, and an insur- 
ance’ man, Herman Moss, general 
agent, Equitable Life As®mrance Co. 
of the United State. 

Banks and ingurance companies 
nave been among the most notorious 
F 


AKRON, 0.—A highly im- 


State Supreme Court, won 
against . discriminatory offi- 


portant decision by the Ohio 


to bar Negroes from a local || 


swimming pool, has pointed 
the way for mass actions on 


other Jimcrow practices here 


and throughout Ohio. 


But those who are veterans in the 
fight against discrimination em- 
phasized that the rulmg of the 
high court judges will be meaning- 
less unless the law is reinforced 
with a mass expression of public 
opinion. 

They pointed to the Euclid Beach 
case in Cleveland where the city 
was forced to take action through 


adoption of an ordinance only to 
have the discrimination continued 


through a lease arrangement. 
What happened in Warren was 
this: A city pool was constructed 
in 1934 with federal and local funds. 
The city in order to establish dis- 
crimination leased the pool in 1946 
to the Veterans’ Swim Club. And 


that club would not admit Negroes 


to membership. 

This lease was held invalid by 
the Eighth District Court of Ap- 
peals, and the Ohio Supreme Court 
by refusing to hear the case sus- 
tained the lower court. 

Undoubtedly, there will be an- 
other move by Warren officials to 
circumvent the law unless some 
public expression. is made by the 
residents of that city. 

The greatest need is to have 


white steel workers move in unity 


-| with the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. It was the NAACP that suc- 
cessfully fought the case in the 
courts. 

The Warren decision also ralseg a 
question regarding the validity of 
the lease arrangement at Euclid 
Beach in Cleveland, Here the lease 
is between two private operators, 
but the city is involved thfough 


the legislation which licenses places 
of recreation. 


cials of this city who sought 


: 


LEO KRZYCKI 


Krzycki to 
Speak At 
Slav Festival 


CLEVELAN P, 0.—The 
fourth annual. Slav festival, 
an event of growing impore 
tance in -the cultural life of 
the nationality groups in this 
city, will be held on Sunday, 
Jan. 23, at 3 p.m. in the Slo- 
venian National Home, 6409 
St. Clair Ave. 


The main speaker will be the nae 
the national chairman of the Slay 


Congress, Léo Krzycki, ow 
Slav leader in this country and a 
veteran of many trade union strug- 
les. 

Sponsor of the festival is the 


Cleveland Committee of the Ameri~ 
can Slav — 


Painters Open 
Wage Drive 


‘OLEVELAND, O. — The opening 
gun in the 1930 wage struggle bee 
tween building trades workers and 
contracters. has been fired by — 
AFL Painters Union with a 
for a 25-cent wage increase, 


Most of the other building trades 
will not open negotiations until early 
spring, Hence, the bid by the paint- 
ers for a raise will be watched with 
special interest. 


—,, 


By Gus Hall 


can capitalism. 


I have my doubts. 


. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK — 


IT ISN’T necessary to be a Communist to come to 
the conclusion that most of the books published these 
days on political economy constitute a collection of junk 
and pipe-dreaming designed to bolster up belief in Amer 


I was struck by the title of a book being read on a train by a may 
who outwardly gave the appearance of an intelligent fellow. It wag 
How to Think and Grow Rich, Perhaps he has sueceeded by now but 


A more realistic approach would be to study a book recently pub- 

lished by Labor Research Association: under the Title Trends in Amerie 

: can Capitalism, It provides a clear picture of how 

capitalism (American Brand) enriches itself at the 
expense of the working class. 

- This book should become a must for all serious 
students of political economy. 
general terms but in specific relationship to the 
functioning ot corporations In our country. 

a It will help you to understand such stories as 

de recent one about the Cleveland Trust Oo., one of 
I the nation’s largest banks, which has announced a 

stock exchange to cover up what amounts to a tre- 

mendous increase in profit for the shareholders of 

this gigantic financial institution. It will show you 

that despite the genera] illusion that workers in- 

increased their real income during the war years the contrary wag 

true, Through the speedup and longer hours, the. corporations actually 

increased their portion of the value produced by the workers. 

be ee facts that under ca 


It is not written in 
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Buckeye Briefs ¢ Ci 


By JEAN KRCHMAREK THE THIEVES ARE 
“IS UNEMPLOYMENT GROWING?” asks Business ON THE PR 
Week. Business Week takes a position of confidence, but ar OWL Test on Ohio FEPC 
the facts are that layoffs are growing, and jobs are get- By Elmer O. Fehlhaber COLUMBUS, 0.—The most im- 
ting harder and harder to find. ' COLUMBUS, O.— The larg- Portamt test of the Democratic“ 


The Cleveland Press ran a pre-Christmas story est host of big business lobby- Party in Ohio will come when for those of small or middle income. 


reminiscent of the 1930’s, titled All They Want for ists in the ‘history of Ohio’s/ onary ene — It is: possible for labor to get 


r Job.” | General Assembly has de-| 22 and Governor Frank J. 8 3 a 1 
Dayton has revised its work-rellef program” of depression days. scended on the state capital] Lausche. Farm * pox "poset lies 
“The tat is that work has become very hard to get,“ E. v. Stoecklein, with a united objective in Chief opponent of the legisla- Orange. Joint .— on this legis- 
eity welfare director, explamed. There have been factory layoffs and mind stop labor and the u Wil be the Ohio Chamber ef ation would ‘assist in cracking the 
shortened. work weeks.“ people from obtaining badly- Commerce whose Cleveland affl- front that has. existed” for many 
USES at little Findlay, Ohio, reports a drop in employment of at Hate recently influenced enough years between the co rations and 
jeast 450 since September, with a gloomy prediction of worse to come needed progressive legisla- councilmen in that city to halt en- m rural g 
in the next few months. hs. tion. actment of a municipal FEPC bill. 7 roblem that Should com- 
‘Canton reports a bad situation in the building trades. A good | ‘While organized labor, was slow Both the Democratic Party and mand 2 attention is that of 
many contractors have laid off their entire crews. While a lot of this to move in organizing ‘delegations to- L#usehe are pledged to bring about redistricting The urban areas are 
is seasonal unemployment, in past winters there was always some work this city, the opposite was true of the enactment of à state FEPC. * against in the present 
to do. Now the men are hunting for jobs which just aren't there. industrial interests who were busy Part of the expected maneuyering ‘congressional 5 n 
So it goes around the state. Meanwhile, Columbus reports that the first week buttonholing mem- may come through the proposal too. Ohio 1 have i ae 
inflation has played havoc with relief funds. Whereas in 1941 it cost bers of the legislature and having ° 4 weakened bill drawn along the — -iateia e. With pro 
an average of $18.15 to maintain one case a week, today the average confidential talks” in hotel rooms. Mmes of the Ives measure in the 3 — 1 Ro ye 
cost is $46.58. The result is that while at preser.t the total cases are In earlier days of the CIO it was state of New York. placed er N Weg- Pes: Cedar- 
43 percent of the 1941 total, the costs are 50 percent greater, and funds the practice to rally large groups to — — a J Central wie Cleveland and would 
are on hand to meet only the next few months, Cleveland and Toledo the state capital. Now, however, the Anti-injunction law. The ficht 


g ; lectj 
nave the most serious immediate problem, with Columbus, Akron and |«dignified” method is used of select- for this measure which has, been enable the election of the An 


Cincinnati not far behind. ing a few “competent” spokesman. Carried on unsuecessfully for many ee eee 


a e 9 But “dignity” has brought no re- Jears. will be revived. ~ : r 
MOST Fascinating Discovery of the Week: Congressman George sults for labor. Neither the AFL nor the cIo has| LABOR not only will have te 
H. (I Do Not Need Labor) Bender, recently defeated Republican from por the first time since 1937 the advanced a clear-cut position on conduct an energetic campaign with 
Ohio, discovered that he is vice-chairman of an organization listed as General Assembly has a Democratic taxation. There is a tendency to|the members of the House and 
a “Communist front” by the Un-American Committee. majority. And there is a Demo- permit labor to become the rein- Senate, but the same fire. will have 
: | . . : cratic governor, Frank Lausche. The| forcement for municipal adminis- to be directed against the office of 
REPORTS received in Dayton àre that President Truman and defeat of the GOP, however, has|*#tions who are seeking a larger Governor Lausche. 
Auditor of State Joseph Ferguson get alorg famously. Dayton paper not disheartened business interests Portion of taxes rather than pro- Lausche is said to be nursing 
reports that Ferguson recently received a letter from the President, for they feel they have an excellent moting a drastic revision of the tax presidential ambiiions and he un- 
written in longhand, in which he said, “I am looking forward to seeing [prospect of splitting a sufficient laws. . questionably, as he always has in 
you in Washington.” number of Democrats away from Ohio corporations were successful the past, looks toward the reaction- 
Last week Ferguson’s friends anrounced unofficially that he would party pledges. several years ago in having the ary press of Ohio fcr guidance, 
be a candidate for the United States Senate in 1950, and they predict | Some of the legislative proposals|**8essmenmt of personal property Lausche plays at the game of being 
he will beat Senator Taft, who has announced he will run. This, states to be made by labor include: | made on à 50 percent valuation independent,“ yet he bows before 
the Dayton, paper, is not exactly sweet music to Montgomery County ® Repeal of the Ferguson Act. instead: of 100 percent. They fol- an editor, particularly Louis Seltzer, 
Republiear s. This measure prohibits strikes by|lowed through by obtaining court as abjectly as a flunkey befere a 
° 9 ° public employes. rulings whereby manufacturing king. | 
SWEETEST Music of the Month: The hundred pickets parading Improvement of the unemploy- property was classified as ‘personal And these editors daily preach 
around Warner & Swasey during the holiday week, singing Christmas ment compensation law. Ohio’s law Property. the program of Big Business. 
Carols. The current strike is Cleveland's largest labor demonstration on this subject has resulted in legis- It is a bold, and so far, successful Primed with wealth and influence, 
of the year (1948), involving about 1800 employees of local 1253 of IAM. lation that is rated among the worst scheme to chop the taxes of R the lobbyists of the corporations 


e 
— 


They demand a 19 c. hourly wage increase and the abolition of the in the country. Business in half. are hard at work to steal the victory 
incentive system. 5 . 1 » Workmens compensation. Meanwhile, these interests argue the people assume they won at the 
we , } | 5 There is need for increase of pay- for the, retention of the sales tax election. 

TAKING a page, perhaps. from Lil Abner and the tycoons of the ments. and have promoted the non-gradu-| It will require more than publicity 
famous Burpsi-Cola Company which gifted lifetime employees with | „ old Age pensions. These arejated payroll tax in various cities:|releases or speeches before commit- 
an eversharp pencil guaranteed to hold out one year, Swift & Co. have far below the minimum living stand- * tees tohalt the robbery of the work - 
inaugurated a new award program, under which it gives lapel pins. ard. WHAT LABOR needs is an de- ing class of Ohio 

Heading the list of lucky employees is a Toledo man who has | — a im ats 
worked for the Toledo company 34 years. * 0 

This is the pattern of free enterprise. To the lifetime employe, the 
honor, the glory, the lapel pin and—the relief roles. Housing In ae Profits Rise 

* 7 7 7 < 8 ä ; 
BILLIONS for war materials, not ome cent for education (and — : soles. a 
housing, and public health; and nursery schools) is the way the na- Ohio Due To . For Rubber 
tional budget dispenses the national funds. The Ohio Education As- 1 
sociation, in a recent survey, reveals the shocking situation with re- | * a +. 2s 
tart nike srs e by Ohi tacos some room's Get Morse Stocicholders 
Ohle's public school teachers make less than $2,400 a year. Of this SE. RS 
28 percent, most are employed in the evercrowded primary grades. | CLEVELAND, O. — There are ae 9 Se AKRON, O.—wWhile jobs 
High school teachers, who generally have an extra degree, fare a little |many different ways of. describing „ are vani 8 in the rubber 
better, male a few hundred more. Neither makes enough to support the housing shortage in this city a 8 
a family. and throughout Ohio but one phrase industry, as speed-up in- 
| . , sums up the outlook for the New creases and pay checks fail to 
OUR OWN 1 13 reports that 1 Year—it’s getting worse. meet adequate living stand- 

mies of Chiang Kai-shek have developed a brand new military tactic In Cleveland Karl Dulner, area : P 6 

to meet the present threat of the victorious people's armies. This tactic rent director, charged that a land- n of * city 0 
is known as Encirclement From Within. lord accepted a $200 bonus from a — __l : 1 
raked in profits during the 


* * 6 
Youngstown seeki BEN DAVIS 
IN SPITE of hysterical red baiting of the national officers, shop on — a oe 


apartment. S devel past year that rank among 
rank-and-filers are not worried about the reds and only politely put — — — — ageeamase: Akron Rally the highest in history. 


up with redbaiting. usual This admission is being made in 
eee held th Cantom bend to national |e” Pay em he money: withom 


PAC leaders redbait, then passed a resolution guaranteeing civil rights ee a = 3 — . A being. qe- 
40 an people regardless of political affiliation. In Akron the wife of a clergyman ears vis lished, but the reports by no means 

im another city, which shall be nameless, a Labor Leader grew | Was convicted in federal court of : | tell the entire story of the enrich- 
hotter and hotter on the subject of the reds. Arm extended, finger | defrauding a veteran out of $250 in| AKRON, O—Ben Davis, Jr., New ment of the stockholders. 
pointing; he reached his climax. “There is,” he hissed, “a Communist the sale of à home through the Tork City Councilman’ and one of rue first : 
in this room!” The silence which followed this declamation should | G. bill. the 12 indicted national leaders of : nn 
have been marked, he thought, by holy horror. Instead, deep from the | Cleveland city officials have de- the Communist Party, wili be the the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The 
back, from the rank and file, came a small but clear and emphatic cided to keep open the Veterans principal speaker at Akron's Free- corporation said it made $700,000 
noise. Like a little boy hiding in the curtains on Halloween, the small, | Housing Service for an additional dom Rally this Sunday, Jan. 9, 7:30 more profit than in the previous 
still voice sald, “Boo!” two months when they were faced |p.m., at the Portage Hotel ballroom, year. This figure does not include 
— — [with the fact that 10,000 veterans 10 N. Main St. | hidden profits. 


: are still seeking housing. There will also be the first Akton| ‘The B. F. Goodrich Co. is en- 
Rai Layo May 3 With contractors planning vastly showing of The Vow, Soviet prize peeted to report a banner year and 
reduced home construction for 1949, |film portraying Stalin’s pledge at the same undqubtedly will be true 

, the only hope of relief in the state Lenins funeral. of Good year. 
Basic Industry Decline FCC 
However, Ohio real estate interests Communist Party of Summit noted that the increased profit came 
. , have been so successful in colum- County, will serve as the start of while total sales dropped by ap- 
; CLEVELAND, 0.—A serious chopping down of jobs dus that the state law practically a local campaign to end witch-hunt-|proximately $4,500,000. New meth- 
in the railroad industry in Ohio has indicated that basic|pronipits municipal use of federal ing, dismiss the indictments, repeal ods of productivity and the speed- 
industries may shortly be affected by unemployment that funds for housing. — _ |the Taft-Hartley Act and bring up are the devices used in squeez- 
has hit plants producing lighter goods. about the passage of PEPC und ing more surplus value ae the 

Hits Witch-hunts — ee ee 


Open Labor Center JOBS DROP 100% 

- MARION, O—The first union- 

‘|owned labor temple will be dedicated 

— — e 
Hod Carpiera, 
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THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. LOO 


YOU CAN’T PROVE it by Kentucky fans who will want to see 


it done again before they believe it, 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 
breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. The shot is from the Ken- 
tucky game which St. Loo won 42-40, and number 50, way up there, 
is, you guessed it, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in 


the picture. St. Louis won the New York Invitation tourney last year 
and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden 
_pext Tuesday night against Long Island University. 


X 


but here is a picture of the college 


ANUARY 9, 1949 ’ 


PLAYER 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 
lege basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
cOurageous exposure of an at- 


| tempt te bribe a George Wash- 


ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moving for the big 


shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by the gamblers, who wanted 
him to insure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team. He promptly reported it to 
the police while stringing the 
gamblers along. 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Washington's Madison 
Square game with Manhattan, 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 
from the Garden before the game 
to seal the loss by a big margin 
of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapire helped his team to 
an upset victery ever Manhattan 
71-63. 


life No Longer Begins 
At 40 for Grid Coaches 


As the nation’s biz time college 
football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
of the youngest with dzep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
ef other bright young men who 
Were college boys themselves only 
& few years back. 

- Thirty-two year old Bob Voigts 
led Northwestern to a Rose Bowl 
triumph and 33-year-old Charles 
ud) Wilkinson directed the Okla- 
bone-crusher to victory in the 

ugar Bowl. | 

More often than not, life begins 
et 40 for a man whose ambition is 


40 be head man on the féotball staff 


a tep flight school. But not for 
all and Voigts. 

80 with Al Kawal, another young 
orthwestern alumnus, who put his 
rake university team in the Salad 

wil; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 
out of Michigan and fanned 

pew flames of hope at Harvard and 
three others not long out of the Na- 

(ional Football League—Joe Kuha- 

neh of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 

sley of Louisiana State and Bill Ose, 
manski of Holy Cross. 

Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 

le head coach at 41, was voted 

of the year. Bennie’s career 

Michigan assistant and even- 


ly head coach follows the gen- 
pattern. 
Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 
up a far different ladder 
Oostebaan. Their own careers 
vetall oh several counts. 
They were playing opponents in 
three . different — — 


SS ea pert 


———— 


fore shifting to blocking quarter- 
back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems. 

After graduation, they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 

Wilkinson met Missouri's Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 


Brown, then out- of Ohio State and 


now football boss of the Cleveland 
Browns. 

In those years, Faurot already was 
master of the split-T formation and 


Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 


ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 


made a deep impression on Voigts 


who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. 

The stuff these young men “bor- 
rowed” certainly stood them in 
good stead. 


mental is “keep your eye on the 
ball,” 

The diamond’s. foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of the Chicago Cubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban kept their eyes on the 
ball with an intensity unmatched by 
any other player in the majors last 
season. 


Strikeout statistics testify to the 
success enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 
dreau was the most difficult. batter 
to strike out in the American 
League, The Cleveland pilot heard 
a third strike called against him 
only nine times in 152 games. 

Verban was the toughest nut for 
National League pitchers to crack, 
nee only 12 times in 111 con- 

It marked the second succes- 


that Verban struck out. 
Verban’s accomplishment is more 


— SAA. met 9S ‘be 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 
THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 


club, had nobody telling him which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
gardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the ball game. 

Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 
judgment at the plate. Because of 
the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager insists on dic- 
tating to his players when to swing 
and when to remain immobile. 

Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hitters”—hitters who punch 
at the ball rather than take a tre- 
mendous swing like the Williamses, 
Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 

Punch hitters invariably strike out 


less f than “free sw 1 
bo takd eln 


swing from’ the. 


any player in his circuit. 
impressive than Boudreau’s in & ) 


* 


' 


ne of their heels and set their 
sights on the fences. 


ö 


On the 


Score Board 


Midwinter Changes in A. I. 
IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last putout in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
teams, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 


champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom anda 


hankering to keep or. doing what they did in 1948, Bill Veeck, a young 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 
in tow he has refused to sit on what he has. He doesn’t believe in 
Standing still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw. Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators. 


The Indians will go into 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you’re not a Cleveland fan. Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon; 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
ballplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium 
with two strikes on him. When he was, told he was a Senator, he 
probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- 
memorial, is the problem ard Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe- 
cially after he's lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Lid the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn’t there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes. Lou 
are correct. 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a baliclub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea could come back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not.close ta 
the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 
he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 
weiss may rot be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based on his 
Pacific Coast batting average. That’s a lot of basing. 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 

The Tigers, under the aegis of Red Rolfe; haven’t bolstered those 
holes at first and second and the questionable catching, so they don’t 
rate as & pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top- 
netch outfield and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newhouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 
man, who lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 
in the league in so doing, comprise a mound staff that’s clearly good 
enough. The outfield of Evers, Wakefield, Mullin, Wertz and the 
rookie Groth who is one of those once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is good enough. Kell is OK at third. Lipon may do at 
short. You take it from there. 


„ THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 
for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their lack 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven't got it, unless you think 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the .350’s. down South, 
can do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is good, outfield will bust down 
the walls to catch em, but no punch. . . . No pennant either. Maybe 
no first division, 


Browns Kept Their Ballplayers 


THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 
and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking 
righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance. Fannin, 
Carver and Kennedy are all good young mound possibilities. Chief 
addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 
home runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, as this is the same Graham who created minor 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. The Browns will have 
two of the more picturesquely named sophomores in Arft and Kokos, 
anyhow. Sixth again is a good guess. 


THE WHITE SOX finished a mere 48% games behind the’ pace. 
They have added Souchock, a .202 hitter, from the Yankees to replace 
Lupien at first. Michaels and Kolloway are pretty good infielders, 
Philley is a good outfielder. Tipton may develop as a catcher. Every- 
body in Detroit is screaming because the Sox -got a young pitcher 
named Pierce who must have something. I predict this team will catch 
fire under its new manager and claw its way up to seventh place, 


WASHINGTON SENATORS. This slugging aggregation, which 
set a new losing record of 18 straight, was led-by Ed-Stewart, who hit 


‘278, kt thas a lot of big outs, t ctl wee agate in Scarbproughs: 
it. : 155 


and Masterson and no 
On this mournful. end this Nasty appraisal. . rh 


League? Next column, 


= 


Truman Talks Peace Issues; 
Aides Plan Aggressive War 


ee Page 5 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 


1 


24 Pages Price 10 Cenis 


Supposk IT WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial *＋ 


Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 
the Communist Party outline à pro- 
_ gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 
It is a good program. 
It is a practical program. 
| It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 

* jean workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 


face trial for “teaching and advocating”. 


‘the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy “for the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence.” 


| The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. | 
Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


See Page 3 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. 


— — 


— 


— 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 


Crusade, Marcantonio Urges | 


‘MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another ef Alan Max's satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What’s the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 
entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers. 


‘ALL IN THE E MAGRERIRIFRCTION 


ire 
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THEY FACE DEATH FOR A CRIME THEY. NEVER COMMITTED 


{IERE, FACE TO FACE with the police machine of Janyary 27, when William Horner was struck down 
that was to trap them in Trenton'’s deathhouse for a in his store with a soda-pop bottle. He cashed his navy 
murder they did not commit, are five of the Trenton disability check and, neighbors affirm, helped his mother 
Six—from left, Collis English, Ralph Cooper, James with the wash she does for a living. 

Thorpe, McKinley Ferest and Horace Wilson. The 

sixth, John McKenzie, had mot yet been arrested when 

this picture was taken in Trenten city police court last eye-witmesses. testified the murderer was “very light.” 
February. N JAMES THORPE had had his right arm amps- 

Mrs. Elizabeth Horner, wife ef the murdered: man, tated 10 days before the murder. He was still taking 
testified she could mot identify any of the men when treatments when the crime was conimitied. Ne witness 
they were first shown te her—until police “refreshed” described 2 one-armed man in the crime. Bat police 
her memory. forced him ta sign a “confession” by threatening te beat 

There was good reasen for Mrs. Horner’s inability him on his freshly-amputated stump. 
to identify the men. None of them was anywhere near McKINLEY FOREST was at work at the Katzeff 
the scene of the crime when William Herner was mur- Market when William Herner was being attacked. He 

was arrested when he came down te the jall te visit 
Collis English, his brother-in-law. Now he faces death 
for that visit. His council, former Judge F. 8. Katzen- 
bach, testified Forest was imcoherent and vomited— 
obviously drugged and ill—when he saw him in jell. 


Trenton Six Sicken 4 N 5 8 s ; Def en 80 Fy n 4 
in N. J. Death House m Needs 518 6,000 


By Abner W. Berry 14 3 The Civil Rights Congress fund pal for $250,000 to 
TRENTON, N. J.—Cell-weariness and illness are be- , defend the twelve indicted Communist leaders has . 
ginning to plague the six Negroes who were railroaded to Me a total of $64,230.07—an increase of only slightly over 2 
death sentences last August in the now famous Horner 8 thousand dollars during the paste. 
murder case in Trenton. Two of A heer CS week. 
the prisoners—Collis English, 23, and Sroes groes hit the world press last week — , * William L. Patterson, CRC execu-} 
his brother-in-law, MoKinley For- when Reynolds News of London | (22% species tive secretary, declared that unless 
rest, 35—are so ill that they have to/Deadiined it with: “They must de 3 | jthe fund campaign is stepped up 
be attended regularly by the prison for being black.” Trenton was called 2 appreciably during the next two 
doctor, Mrs. Emma English, Collis’ “the worst city in the North” by the weeks, the goal of $250,000 will not 
mother, told The Worker this week. British mass-circulated paper. be D Lear reached, and 
“All of them complained about Commissioner of Public Safety eo 
lack of exercise,” Mrs. English said. Andrew S. Duch, who had helped As CRC declared recently, justice 


“They can walk a distance greater to “sweat” statements from the Ne- 
SSS SSS eos = COLORADIANS PLAN TO LOBBY 
once a week when they go for show- tion, was stung by the British eriti- 


ers.” jcism. He declared that he person- 


Asked about removing the men ally thought a couple of the Ne- FOR PROBE OF a * DE ATH 
from the death house, a prison on- | 8T0es had legitimate alibis.” Mario A breakdown by states follows: 


cial answered: “As long as they are H. Volpe, the Mercer County prose- 
here they will have.to remain — the |cutor, had “ne comment. DENVER.—While Governor Knous stalls, people in all 


death house.” According to this But another state witness,’ the of Colorado’s major cities and in dozens of small towns are 
official, only an order of a retrial Negro doctor, J. Minor Sullivan, de- preparing to lobby the state legislature for action in the 
or a reversal will remove the men Clared: “I mow have evidence that case of Ruben Garcia, 14-year-old@— 
to a location from where they might convinces me Horace Wilson was victim of brutality at the Golden, nored by the governor, who also 
get some exercise. undoubtedly innocent. I am turn- Colo. Reform School for Boys. turned down an invitation to attend 
Mrs. English; after describing the ing over that evidence to my attor-| A month has elapsed since young S KR 
J tion on case. The mee run 
men’s illness and sluggishness from ney Who will see that it reaches|,_ i. was found dead while held in by tne — tings * 
having spent months in the solitary the (New Jersey) Supreme Court.“ Commi ttee Organize 
solitary confinement. Officials pro- Me nean People was attended by 150 
cells, remarked that living in such! Defense attorneys, meantime; are ” N 
small quarters “with only a tollet- ; ) nounced him dead from “suicide” by|People who came when they learned 
bowl, a tabl chair and 2 "es 0 de nanging himecif with towel. But of the public invitation extended to 
, oes and a bed i nled in the New Jersey high court | the governor and the superintendent 
awfully close.” However, she re- rn despite many doubts cast upon this e the — — 
ported that the Spirits of the res.) explanation ot the death, and many boys : Knous 


Mrs. Jessie Campbell, New Jersey ) : 1 at the 


secretary of the Ciyil Rights Con- school, state officials have not moved 
orem, Selied on theme who remem- jan ineh to investigate the death and 
ber the campaigns to free Tom | the conditions which led to it. 

Mooney and the Scottsboro boys to Within the next week, legislation 


will be introduced in State 
campaign again until “the six are ony to provide: * 1 


— Restitution by the state to/t 
house as men. the Garcia family for the death, and 


the grief and agony it caused; and 
Lumber Demand Drops be- bester, Caen 


— — | — 
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RANK AND FIL 


The National Committee of the Communist 
Party this week appealed to rank and file work- 
ers to take the initiative in the struggle for 

immediate wage and security demands. 
| Warning that reactionary trade union officials 

“are preparing to oblige the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers” by accepting their 
rejection of wage demands, the Communists 
declared that “successful struggle depends 
above all on the fighting policy of labor, and on 
trade union and other popular mass action 
against the trusts. It depends on the initiative 
of the rank and file, especially the most pro- 


gressive workers.” 


The Communist statement proposed a 
program of demands and action for “the work- 
ers to save themselves from the full misery of 
the developing economic crisis. The statement 
follows in full: 

Fellow Workers! 

American workers urgently need wage in- 
creases today, to meet the needs of their fami- 
lies. They need protection from unemployment. 

Now, as always, Big Business’ first answer 
to wage demands is, NO. 

The majority of top trade union officials 
In a whole number of unions are preparing to 
oblige the NAM. They are starting off the 
fourth round by implying that “This time we'd 
better take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

But the $21 billion net profit raked in by 
the big monopolies in 1948 came out of a cut 
in your real wages. That is why your purchas- 
ing power has gone down since 1945, while 
your productivity has been increased through 
speed-up. 

If you work in steel, your pay check is worth 
an average of $10.94 less a week. But you've 


been speeded up to produce more in 40 hours 


today than you did in 48 hours during the war. 

If you work in auto, your purchasing power 
has dropped $13.56 a week. But now you're 
turning out 40 cars an hour, instead of 32. 

8 

THAT'S THE PICTURE in two of the big 
monopoly controlled industries. The woman 
worker, the Negro worker, and the other lowest 
paid workers are even worse off. 

But, in addition to concern for their take- 


home pay—most workers are now worried also: 


about jobs and social security. They feel in their 
bones that the so-called post-war boom is about 
to go bust. For the first time in many years 
sharp increases in unemployment and the short 
work week are hitting industry after industry. 

The “cold war,” of which the Marshall Plan 
is a part, has taken around $50 billion out of 
the national income, and a good chunk out of 
your pay envelope. Many workers believed the 
lie that the Marshall Plan would help European 
economic recovery—and so beat the old cycle 
of boom and bust at home. But instead, a 
“normal” crisis of overproduction is developing 
while war preparations increase. 

Instead of helping, the Marshall Plan has 
hurt European recovery as well as threatening 
the independence of other nations and world 
peace. It has contributed to a 24 percent de- 
cline in America’s foreign trade, and is directly 
responsible for mounting unemployment at 
home. 

While the projected $15 to 20 billion war 
budget will help the Wall Street profiteers—it 
won't raise your wages, or give you jobs and 
social security. By stepping up their war prep- 
arations, the bipartisan monopolists are mak- 
ing the economic situation worse. 

* 

THE NAM REPEATS the Billion Dollar Lie 
that wage increases are responsible for infla- 
tion. To cool off labor’s wage demands, it is 
staging a sit-down against excess profits taxes 
and threatening more lay-offs. And those 
trade union leaders who play the part of Wall 


Street’s labor lieutenants are also trying to use 


the threat of mass unemployment to head off 
the growing rank and file demand for wage in- 


ds 


they are trying to split labor’s ranks by out- 
doing the NAM red-baiters. 

These reactionary trade union officials 
argue that if the workers give up the fight for 
higher wages they may get lower prices; and 
that the way to check the developing bust is 
by supporting Wall Street’s armament program 
and “get tough” policy. They don’t deny that 
the workers need a substantial wage increase 
—yet they argue that “this is not the time” to 
fight for one. 

* 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY, the Party of 
the most advanced workers, the Party of so- 
cialism, at all times defends the immediate as 
well as the long-range interests of the Amer- 
ican workers and people. We declare that to- 
day the workers can raise their living stand- 
ards and defend their economic security. We 
declare that this can only be done at the ex- 
pense of monopoly profits and Wall Street’s 
armament program — and by united, militant 
struggle against the trusts and warmongers, 


Even a return to the living standards of 
1945 would require a wage increase of 25 
percent. But workers don’t join unions only 
to hold their own. Progressive unions con- 
stantly strive to improve living standards. That 
is one reason against tying wages to escalator 
clauses such as those put over on GM workers 
by Walter Reuther last year. It’s a reason for 
rejecting all proposals for wage-freezing, or 
for raising prices to “keep up” with wages. 

Substantial wage increases aren’t handed 
out as a “gift” by Wall Street. But they can 
be won by militant and united trade union 
struggle, real independent labor political ac- 
tion, and joint action of labor and all democratic 
forces. In the last few months we have seen 
what can be done, for example, in the success- 
ful wage struggles of the west codst longshore 
workers. 

+ 


GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT is no argu- 
ment against wage struggle. It’s an argument 
for combining the struggle for wages with the 
struggle for job and social. security. 

In addition to a determined struggle for 
weee iptions oh unions entering new contract 


The Communist Party Urges 


E FIGHT FOR 40 WAGE RISE 
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troduction of the 30-hour week without aay 
pay-cuts. Labor should also press its demands 
for a guaranteed annual wage. 

— , 

Of course, the workers will have to carry 
this fight into the 8lst Congress and state legis- 
latures—in the first place to secure repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley slave law and reenactment, 
without compromise, of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations and Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Acts. In addition, they should demand unem- 
ployment insurance for a 4Q-week period, and 
coverage for the maritime, agricultural, profes- 
sional, domestic, and young workers—as well 
as the doubling of all social security benefits 


‘and adequate ‘state appropriations to assure 


speedy handling of applicaats. 

Additional measures to defend the economic 
interests of the workers include a federal mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour; strict curbs on specu- 
lation and hoarding by the food trusts; and 
an extensive public works program to provide 
low-rent housing, expanded school and hospital 
facilities, new roads, etc. The cost of such a 
federally financed program should be met 
through a steep tax on high incomes and corpo- 
rate profits, by ending the “cold war” and 
sharply reducing armament appropriations. 

As an elementary measure of self-defense, 
every union should maintain its unemployed 
members ‘in good standing, and advance the 
trade union organization of the unemployed. 
The southern organizing drives should be step- 
ped up, the present anti-Communist and Jim- 
crow practices wiped out, and real Negro-white 
unity established. 

Concern the rights of the Negro work- 
ers is vital to the whole struggle for wage in- 
creases and economic security. The Negro 
worker is still first to be fired, last to be hired, 
and lowest paid. Whole industries, for exam- — 
ple textile and electrical, are still virtually “lily 
white.” In some industries, Negro workers are 
being denied jobs, fired, or down-graded be- 
cause the employers fear their splendid record 
as militant trade unionists and organizers, 

Negro and white workers should struggle 
together for enactment and rigid enforcement 
of national and state FEPC laws; 2 opening 
of all industries to equal ope ties in em- 
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fiective, Jet their thoughts range backward over events of 
the past 12 months. By this exercise in meditation, they 
are supposed to achieve a deeper perspective from which 
will come, they believe, a clearer understanding of the 


present. 


I have examined u number of these looking-backward 
columns in the commercial press, and, from what I have 
observed, I'd say the prospect for any light on 
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you to read 
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Our New Face—Caledonia 
This is the season when most columnists, becoming 


let their thoughts range backward over events 


of the past 12 months. By this exercise in meditation, 
they are supposed to achieve a d 
which will come, they believe, a clearer understanding 


eeper perspective from 


of the present. 


I have examined a number of these look@ng-back- 
ward columns in the commercial press, and, from * — 1 
have observed, Id say the prospect for any light on 


The same number of words . . . No less valuable 
news and comments... BUT EASIER TO READ 


HELP US GET NEW READERS. GET BEHIND THE WORKER SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE, 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 
Crusade, Marcantonio Urges 


Warning that civil rights of Amer icans, the existence of minority political 
parties and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law are in grave danger, Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonia (ALP-NY) urged Friday that “thousa nds of Americans join the Freedom Crusade 
‘of the Civil Rights Congress and come to Washington on Jan. 17-18 to tell their Con- 
gressmen that the people back home mean business.” 


Jan. 17 is the date set for open-@— 


ing of the trial in New York City 
of the 12 Communist leaders. They 
face 10 years imprisonment for or- 

ganizing the Communist Party and 
advocating the principles of Marx- | 
ism -Leninism. | 

Congressman Marcantonio, in a 
telegram to the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, stated that the anti- treedom 
trend of the 8lst Congress” is en- 
tremely serious. He said:. 

The people must speak up and 
Speak up now. The very lives of 
hundreds of Negroes, trade union- 
ists and members of minority polit- 
ical parties a) © at stake in this fight. 
We cannot and must not let these 
people down.” 
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MARCANTONIO’S TELEGRAM 
stated that “only the voice of the 
people back home can halt the al- 
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of the big Foley Square courthouse, 
has been assigned as the trial room. 
A special press and wire room is 
being set up adjacent to the court- 
room and hundreds of newspaper 
men and radio correspondents, as- 
signed to cover the trial, are being 
accredited and assigned space by 
court officials. 

Trial Judge Harold Medina is 
scheduled to return to the city 
Monday from a special vacation to 
rule on all pre-trial mofions and set 
the stage for the unprecedented 
prosecution of the Communists. 


* 

THE FREEDOM ORUSADE will 
be preceded by the National Civil 
Rights Legislative Conference, Jan. 
17, in the headquarters of the AFL 
Labor’s Union, Washington. 

On Jan. 18 more than 5,000 rep- 
resentatives of unions, churches, 
ycuch, farm, Neo and war vet- 
cran organizat.ons are expected to 
arrive in Washington in chartered 
buses, trains and airplanes from 
every state in the union to take 
part in the Crusade. 

The crusade, initiated by the Civil 
Rights Congress, is sponsored by 
the Progressive Party, trade unions 
and more than hundred prominent. 


Franklin P. Adams, Rev. Francis C. 
Capozzi, Charles P. Howard, John 
Howard Lawson, Robert Morse Lov- 
ett. Frederick L. Schuman, Mrs. 
Lulu White and Bishop R. R. 
Wright, Jr. 

Delegates to the Crusade will pre- 
sent President Truman and Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark a demand 
for dismissal of the indictment of 
the 12 Communists. 

The Crusade will ask, in addition, 
repeal of the Smith Act, under 
which the Communists were in- 
dicted, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, passage of anti-lynch, anti- 
poll tax and Fair Employment Prac- 
tice legislation. 
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Picket Dutch Consulate 


Port to attempts to overpower weak 


ARIZONA INDIAN CEREMONIAL DOLL 
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mesas is examined by Beverly Pensinger in Phoenix. The dolls are 
used in religious ceremonics, 


Dutch Communisis Nail Role 
Of Wall St. in Indonesia 


AMSTERDAM, (Telepress)— A 
with Spain, Greece and Israel, the 
Anglo-American majority (in the 
Security Council) has given its sup- 


In the statement, the politica] bu- 
reau ‘warmly greeted the decision 
of all Indonesian organizations in 
Holland to form a common front 
(including the Right-wing Islam 
group. Dissension among Repub- 
licans, the statement goes on, was 
fatal for the Republic and must 
come to an end. “Only a national 
front for the defense of the Repub- 
lic can save Indonesia.” 


Stating that the Government’s 
act of aggression will bring in- 
creasing privations and hardships” 
to the Dutch workers, who will have 
to pay for the war, the statement 
calls on all who want peace to 
‘gather closely around the Soviet 
Union against the western imperial- 
Its. 
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nations, and has approved of fist- 
law against Indonesia,” declares a 
statement of the political bureau 
of the Communist Party of the 
Netherlands on the Dutch aggres- 
public. 

“Every breath of American, Brit - 
ieh and Dutch imperialism is a lie,“ 
the statement declares, denouncing 
the help, “by a series of meneuvers,"} 
which the Anglo-Americans gave to 
the Dutch aggressors. “The Dutch 
Government wants to restore the 
late colonial dictatorship and 
regime of violence by destroying the 
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Truman Broke 
Promises, 
Wallace Says 


Henry A. Wallace, former presi- 
dential candidate, of the Progres 
sive Party, said that President Tru- 
man’s proposals for domestic re- 
form come into “headlong collision” 
with his foreign policy. 


“In the main,” said Wallace,” the 
domestic program which the Pres- 
ident outlined repeats the com- 
mitments to the American people 
which he made in the latter stages 
of the campaign. It is a program 
which the demands of the people 
and the organized strength of the 
Progressive Party ‘compelled him 
to put forward and which was re- 
Sponsible for the victory Which he 
and his Party won on Nov. 2. 


Hon er, the vagueness of most 
of the President’s proposals and his 
retreat on others hoist danger sig- 
nals for the American people. 


“Until the detailed plans for ex- 
panded social security, farm price 
Supports, federal aid to education 
and river valley development have 
been spelled out in the budget mes- 
sage and in specific legislation, it 
it impossible to tell how far the 
Administration is prepared to go to 
meet the burning needs of the 
American people in these fields. 


“In the case of housing—the only 
item on which the President vouch- 
_- Safed anything specific—his pro- 
posal for one million units in the 
next seven years falls tragically 
below the requirements of the eight 
million families whom the Presiden: 


said* stand in emergency need of 
homes. 


“Nor does the President offer the 
country immediate relief from high 
living costs, but only a proposal for 
standby controls which, if exercized, 
are to be accompanied by a wage 
freeze. 


“Moreover, the election was a clear 
mandate by labor and the people for 
the repeal.of the infamous Taft- 
Hartley law and the re-instatement 
of. the Wagner Act. But the mes- 
sage contains a fatal retreat from 
pre-election commitments. The Pres- 
ident retains the language of his 
campaign slogan but destroys its 
substance. His call for Wagner Act 
amendments to provide the means 
for curbing strikes means that he 
proposes to continue to hold the 
dagger of Taft-Hartley injunctions 
against workers whose only weapon 
for the improvement of their con- 
ditions lies in the exercise of their 
democratic right to strike. 


“It is clear from the President’s 
message that he intends to continue 
and intensify the cold war. This is 
clearly shown by the repetition of 
his demand for .universal military 
training and the regimentation of 
our American youth in preparation 
for war. 


“His specific foreign policy pro- 
posals, reserved for future messages 
are clearly foreshadowed in Secre- 
tary Forrestal’s annual report ask- 
ing ‘top priority’ for extraordinary 
legislation giving the President the 
power to provide arms and military 
assistance to any country in any 
part of the globe, as part of the plan 
for a North Atlantic Military Alli- 
ance to arm Western Europe for war. 


“The President’s message again 
makes it clear that the American 
people can realize the domestic pro- 
gram for which they voted on Nov. 
2 only if they organize their own 
independent strength to fight for its 
realization and for an end to the 
cold war by peaceful understanding 
with Russia. The Progressive Party 
will continue to use its strength and 
effort, in cooperation with all other 


progressive Americans, to attain this 
end.” . 


British CP Asks Action 


‘LONDON .(ALN).—British work- 
ets were agked “to refuse to make 
or transport supplies for the Dutch 
aggressors” in Indonesia in a state- 


ment 


Party 
1 


issued by 


By Rob F. Hall 
WASHINGTON. — 3 
Administration leaders in the 
state and national military 
departments were making 
plans for an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary bloc, President Truman 
went before a joint session of 
Congress Wednesday to talk 
of peace and social progress. 
Truman's message on the 
State of the Union struck 
virtually every note in the 
scale of proposals for progres- 
sive legislation, including re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley, enact- 
ment of Civil Rights bills, and 
federal aid for low-cost hous- 
ing, education and a national 
health program. Further, 
Truman insisted U. S. foreign 
policy is motivated entirely 
by the desire for peace and 
international cooperation. 


But when he completed his mes- 


sage, and the House chamber emp- 


tied itself of Senators, Cabinet 
men, the sober fact remained that 
the President had been making the 
speech while at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, hard-boiled 
militarists and bankers had been 
making the plan. 


The plan calls for a military pact funds, and the money necessary; manner In which Truman would re- incomes, he avoided mention of the 


between the countries of western 
Europe and, on this side of the At- 


lantic, the US. and Canada. The 
U.S. will supply armg and equip- 
ment for the armies of western Eu- 
rope on the basis of a peacetime 
lend-lease system. Negotiations 
have ‘been almost completed here 
and it is reported the finished job 
will be placed before Congress next 
week. 

Like the Marshall Plan, the 0 
called North Atlantic Pact will pro- 
vide the instrument for ever greater 


domination of western Europe by obviously contends this is possible | 


Wall Street and by the brass hats 
in the Pentagon. 


* 
THERE WAS LITTLE suggestion 


of this in the Truman message al- 


though he did call for universal 
military training and assert that 
the U.S. must maintain “armed 
forces sufficient’to deter aggression.“ 


Truman Talks Peace Issues; 
Aides Plan Aggressive War 


members, diplomats, and camera- 


Aig 


Anderson Ranch Dam, “newest ; 
project to boom desert land of 
Idaho, is pictured from Vista point 
halfway down canyon of south 
fork of Boise river near Mountain 
Home. It is highest earth; fill in 
world. Spillway and power plant 
3 not be completed until 1951. 
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for the social reform program, will solve this dilemma in his economic excess profits tax. 


boost the cost of government so 


that an additional four billion dol- for authority to impose controls on government alone, he said. 
lars in taxes will be necessary in 


fiscal 1950, the President indicated. 
Inasmuch as estimated receipts | 


for the current fiscal year (1949) | 


proposals. They include the request 


consumer and bank credit, the | 
power to issue priorities and allo- 
finally the power to freeze wages. 


THIS DOES NOT SIT WELL 


Depression cannot be avoided by 
“The 
greater part of the task must be 
performed by individual efforts un- 
der our system of free enterprise, 
We oan keep our present prosperity, 


are around 44 billion, this would with labor although both Philip and increase it, only if free enter- 
seem to imply a budget of 48 bil- Murray and William Green have 


lion dollars for the fiscal year be- 


ginning next July. 

This has posed the age-old ques- 
tion of whether the people can 
have both guns and butter. Truman 


and when the budget is released 
next week, the reader will learn how 
1 is done —at least how it’s done 
on paper. 

Actually, the President’s program 


contains two sharply divergent 
policies—one promoting social wel- 
fare, the other pressing forward the 


issued glowing tributes to the Tru- 
man message. The message also 
contains another kicker against the 
workers, about which Murray and 
Green are at present saying little. 


Coupled with Truman’s request 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley. Act 
is a recommendation for a new 
labor law which would contain 
some of the features of the old slave | | 
labor bill. These features, which 
Truman described as “improve- | 
ments” in the Wagner Act, include 


‘machinery for preventing strikes 
cold war. The latter cannot be con-| 
He made it clear that his adminis- tinued without requiring larger and public welfare.” 


in vital industries the 


He also urged 


affecting 


tration would continue the foreign larger .expenditures, .which must measure, to ban jurisdictional | 


policy which incubated the cold- 
war to the point where it threatens 
to hatch into an open conflagra- 


the Communist 


tion. But responsibility for this, 


Truman implied, lies with those 


nations which seek to weaken or | 
subvert” international cooperation. 


The Truman program, including 


the military budget, Marshall Plan 


come either at the expense of the 
social program or from taxes col- 
lected from ever broadening base 
The present promise of some guns 
and .a .little .butter .is . Virtually | 
bound to reach the stage of many 
guns and no butter at all, unless the 
current course is reversed. 


ing from the interpretation of ex- 
isting contracts. 


There is more than a hint of the 


— 


strikes, 
boycotts, 


“unjustifiable” secondary | 
and work stoppages ris- 


On the other hand, Truman’s 
approach to business was highly 
conciliatory, Although he asked for 
additional corporation taxes and in- 
creased levies on upper and middle 
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Truman's Tactic 
1 TRUMAN’S MESSAGE to the new Con- 
gress spells trouble for the American people. 
It is a typical Traman-style message. It has nice 
words imitating the style of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But when it gets down to cases, it is the program 


demanded by the bankers, the generals and 
the armaments trust. 


President Truman offers guns. His 


ae 


trick is to pretend to offer butter, too, as 


bait. 

: He offers universal military training 
for every youth in the land. He offers big- 
ger armaments, more atombombs, and 
more “cold war.” He says it in practically 
so many words. This program has been 
costing the nation close to 20 billion dollars 

a year. According to Truman, it is going to keep on cost- 
ing the nation that much, and more if necessary. There 
is not a single word in this part of the program that the 
Wall Street armaments trust and the militarists would 
want to change. 


But after offering this armed-to-the-teeth program, 

he offers the butter as a come-on. He asks for a mild 
housing program, a vague health program, a civil rights 
program and similar reforms—but he avoids fighting for 
them. Whereas he is very efficient in getting the guns, 
he is stricken with paralysis when it comes to getting the 
butter. Me guns are planned for by Secretary Forrestal, 
and delivered by the trusts. But the butter remains a 

. pious wish and an election promise. 


RUMAN SAYS he wants the Taft- Hartley law repealed. 

But he makes sure that Taft-Hartleyism will stay. He 
offers labor a Wagner Act—but with such amendments 
as will make it meaningless when labor tries to fight for 
higher wages and the butter he promises. He wants a 
wage freeze and the power to outlaw strikes in “vital in- 
dustries” where they affect public welfare. Every trade 
union member knows what that means in practice. It 
means that President Truman wants the power to block 
any demands by labor for wage rises in 1949. 


EFORE HE WAS RE-ELECTED, President Truman 
roared against Big Business. But in his message, he 
offers them new war contracts and promises them he will 
not interfere with their “freedom” to loot the nation or 
block vast Government projects (housing, etc.). 

Before the election, Truman inspired hope by an- 
nouncing the Vinson Peace Mission to end the cold war.. 
In his message, Truman offers more and bigger cold-war 
provocations, while he makes no mention of the sinister 
decision to restore German fascist war power in the Ruhr. 


The President talked peace. But he spoke defensively 
because he knows that with every passing day the world 
gees more clearly that it is Washington and Wall Street 
alone which base themselves on the necessity and in- 
evitability” of another war. 


Truman hinted at the cause when he spoke of the 
peril of the coming economic crisis. The crisis is brewing. 
But he has nothing to offer but the old Goering war 
economy, which he is trying to sell as guns-AND-butter. 
Forrestal admits more frankly that it is a guns-without- 
butter policy demanding “hard decisions”—that is, semi- 


starvation, longer hours, and loss of democracy as the price 
it will cost the people. 


* . > 


1— ARE MANY in the official leadership of labor 
who will help Truman sell this imitation-Goering pro- 


— 


gram as a genuine Roosevelt program. The hosannas have 
already started among those leaders who are ready to 


sacrifice the wages, welfare and liberties of the working 
men and their families to Big Business armaments eco- 
nomies and the cold war. 


But the rank and file will discover the truth. They 
will discover it if their sons are drafted, if their wages are 
frozen, as they work harder in the factories while they 


lose their right to protest under the whiplash of the anti- 
Communist witch-hunt. 


This paper will not help deceive the nation. It will 


tee 


.. Hut Not to Everyone 


en See othe Welt eee ae 

red-baiters and the war-mongers has 
been made stronger during the past six 
weeks. From the Atlantic Coast 0 the 
blizzard-swept Middle West and donn 
through the oil, pine, cotton and tobacco- 
producing Southland nearly 21,000 new 
readers have been obtained. Communists 
and others, undeterred by the blasts of 
winter or the hysterical braying and 
threats of the Un-Americans in Washing- 
ton and in their own home towns, have 
fought back with Worker sub-blanke. che 


fighting message of democracy and social-_ 


ism has been carried through the war- 
mongers pro-fascist barrage. 

One word describes the work of the 
subscription canvassers—splendid. And it 
is certain from the records that many in- 
dividuals, committees and Party organi- 
zations have stretched beyond that. But 
it is just as certain that others have fallen 
far short of what has been accepted as 
“nassing.” In fact, there are laggards in 
the campaign who endanger the success 
of the entire enterprise. We are beyond 
the half-way mark now thanks to the hard 
work of a few. 


Among these few pace-setting organi- 
zations are New York State, Michigan, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Texas 
and a few others. In New York, the Bronx 
County organization fulfilled its queta of 
4,000 last week and has pledged te get an- 
other 2,000 by the Lenin Memorial - Daily 
Worker Anniversary. That’s outstanding. 

The work of the leaders proves one 
thing: that the people are ready for the 
progressive message in spite of—maybe 


at this time with our message. They’ve 
done it! It works! And we have the 
new readers to prove it! 

We could armounce now that on Jan. 15, 
the date originally set to end the cam- 
paign, we would have 40,000 subs in hand 
Misia aid 

If Illinois were to move rapidly from 
its 21 percent position. If Ohio, with a 
good record on bundle orders, would perk 


“up its sub-getting. If Maryland passed 


quite swiftly over its 18 percent mark. If 
Minnesota stepped away from its 28 per- 
cent. If New Engiand gave its relatively 
good 41 percent a good shove. And if 
Western Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Wisconsin all followed suit. 

We are now weill past the half-way 
point in the most successful sub drive for 
The Worker during the present period, It 
can still be 100 percent successful; a little 
more spreading of the enthusiasm—and 
the work—can still turn this drive into a 
significant political demonstration. 

The times warrant our optimism. The 


work of many Communists as far apart as 
55 Texas have confirmed 
e —and b 
— puch that to the guarantee of 
the goal we set six weeks ago. 
The Editors and Business 
Management. 
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COMING NEXT SUNDAY | 
In the Magazine Section 
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World of Labor 


Why the Cio Plans 
To Quit the WFTU 


By George Morris 
A CIO delegation with Walter Reuther 


and James B. Carey on it, will soon 
be in London for a conference with 
British labor leaders on possible joint 
steps to get out of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and form a Marshallized opposition 
outfit. There seems no doubt that the CIO, on its 
part, will press for immediate withdrawal. British 
labor leaders, may hestitate some. They are a little 
closer to the scene and disturbed by their lack of 

| success in developing an anti- 
Communist rampage in their own 
unions. 


James B. Carey, to whom Philip 

Murray fondly referred at a Port- 

land dinner as “my secretary of 

state,” told a press conference in 

Madison, Wis., recently that the 

CIO was planning “shortly to pull 
out” of the WFTU because devel- 

opments “have made our role in 

the WFTU useless.” Carey’s main argument until 
recently has been for continued CIO membership in 
the WFTU on the ground that thereby the CIO was 
best able to combat opponents of the Marshall Plan 
in Europe. Carey and his diplomatic bloc got no- 
where in their efforts within the WFTU’s affiliates 
and for that reason estimate their role as “useless.” 
Another factor was the AFL’s constant pressure 
on the CIO to leave the WFTU. The CIO's leaders 
are fearful that some others will take the lead to 
form the Marshall Plan “labor international’ leaving 

them to play second fiddle. 


OUR STATE DEPARTMENT and the British 
Foreign Office are no doubt disappointed in their 
project for a “new international,” although they've 
had “labor attaches” crawling like cockroaches all 
over Europe. Their time schedule called for some- 
thing more in France than the scab splinters they 
have in the “Workers Force” flop and in the small 
Catholic unions. In Italy, they’ counted on more 
than the small Vatican inspired splitoff. They 
counted much on General MacArthur's union-bust- 
ing line to give them a substantial right wing led 
labor movement in Japan. 

But what a disappointment they had there! 
MacArthur even antagonized the AFL's agent in 
Japan. He opened the eyes of many right wing labor 
leaders and thousands of workers who are swinging 
to the left camp. The largest labor federation elect- 
ed Communist and left allies to leadership. The 
Social Democrats are losing heavily. 

Top Japanese labor leaders, in droves, are pub- 
licly joining the Communist Party. Twenty prom- 
inent leaders of the Social Democrats jn Miyagi 
prefecture publicly announced at a meeting they are 
joining the Communists. They include the heads 
of the Government Employes Union, Public Service 
Workers and of the regional Federation of Labor. 
Another group of 17 national union leaders made a 
similar announcement. 

This mevement of labor union leaders to join the 


AS FOR CHINA, the current issue of CIO News 
notes tearfully that an all-China Federation of 
Labor “under_Communist control” was formed with 
a membership already 2,800,000. The CIO News is 
especially bitter because Chu Hsueh-fan, formerly 
a right winger who headed a smal] union in Chung- 
king, is a leading figure in the new union. Chu, 
when he visited this country in war days was dis- 
played on many AFL and CIO platforms and ap- 
peared like a promising lad to them. 

So what do the Marshallized “internationalists” 
have beside the British, U. S., some Dutch, Belgian 
and Scandinavian groups and some splitofis and 
the West German unions of doubtful loyalty? Very 


little that makes a real base. The Wr, on the 
other hand, has gained millions of members m the 
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WILL 40s ever be a menkier of the Cnmmsnit ty? 


—Fread Wright, in UE News 
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BY BARNARD RUBIN 


HE PROPAGANDA has it that we have to break our 
budgetary back on military expenditures to meet 
those of the Soviet Union. The facts are these. All the age 
classes called up for- military service in the USSR during 
the last war have been demobilized. The portion of the 
USSR’s budget devoted to defense has dropped over 300 
percent since the war. The very latest 
budget appropriates even less for the mili- 
tary than the year before—it’s now 17 


~ 


percent. All armed ferces and expendi- 


tures have been brought down fully to the 


peace-time level. 
TOWN TALK 


Jack Benny and Fred Allen have been approached 
Se ee ee ee eee ee 
Hatfieki-McOCoy theme. 

That men and High Heaven novel em sniff 
Semitism—a best-seller a few years ago—has just 
been adapted for the screen by John Patrick and 
is on Samuel Goldwyn’s tentative production schedule for early 
summer... . 

Talk that New York radio set retailers will soon engage in a price- 
cutting war in attempts to peddle their overstocked supply of portable 

Eighteen million dollars worth of candy was sold in the movie 
theatre chains last year. 

Lena Horne’s scenes in the movie Words and Music have all been 
censored out for the Memphis, Tenn. showings by the anti-Negro 
censor board there, headed by one Lieyd Binford (this has happened 
twice before in Memphis with Binford’s board when Miss Horne’s 
appearances in Till the Clouds Roll by and Stermy Weather were 
scissored). ... 

When Tennéssee Williams’ play, Summer and Smoke, closed ro- 
cently, it represented a loss of $60,000 to the producers. It played 102 
performances, 32 of which were sold to. theatre parties. 

Finian’s Rainbow gave Pittsburgh its biggest legit financial suc- 
cess when it played there 

It's Joe E. Brown talking: 

Some years age, while I was under contract te Warner Bros. 
my agent informed me that the studie had engaged Max Rednhardi 
te make Shakespeare's ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and they wanted 
me te play Hie, the bellows mender. 

“We met in producer Hal Wallis’ office and he Started to convince 
me, Finally, my agent asked, ‘Is this te be counted as one of the 
three a year Jee is contracted for?’ 

“Hal replied, ‘Oh, ne. This is 2 separate picture that we thought 
Joe would Uke te do.’ 

“The agent said, ‘Well, hew about moncy? We are slightly in- 
terested im that detail.’ 

“Hial answered, “Well, this is a sort of good-will picture with all 
the stars om the lot im it—Cagney, Dick Powell, Olivia de Havilland, 
Reemey, etc, and they are all doing u fer the studieo—’ 

“The ten-percenter interrupted, ‘You mean we aren't te be pald?’ 

‘Hal maid, ‘Well, we thought Jee, being the oldest star on the let, 
— want to be left out and that with Reinhardt directing we 
have—’ 

. “The agent interrupted quicily, ‘You mean we Gen’t get any 
meney af all?’ 

“Wallis anid, ‘Well, we thought we would give him a mice present 
ef some kind.’ be 

“Wer tnatenseT siti 5). | hod rears |i ee piace 9 @e. 1 

mal replied, Oli, wilt, 2 vie ai buy bien! 4 “nice Cadiiine 
ant 


. , — And whet 
weeld my commission er. 


—— 
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As We See It 


Can Man Control Heredity? 
—tThe New Scandal 


By Miltcn Howard 


ue HISTORY QF SCIENCE has always 


been a history of combat, struggle, 
clashes of ideas. These have been rooted in 
the struggles of real life, class antagon- 
isms and the conflict between dying so- 
cieties and new ones. Science is rooted in practical 
life. It arose out of the struggle of man to under- 
stand and master nature. It sprang originally from 
agriculture, from the necessities of ancient seamen, 
and the requirements of war. 
The conception of the scientist 
and of science as an aloof priest- 
hood removed from practical life, 


from class interests and class phil- 
osophies, is “an absurdity which 
befits only the advertisements put 
in the Saturday Evening Post by 
chemical trusts which hire scien- 
tists as wage laborers and which 
put white laboratory robes on 
them instead of overalls to help 
them forget their real social status. 

Science has had to fight not only th priests of 
ancient society and of feudal Catholicism, but also 
the entrenched dogmas and material interests of 
official science itself. 

It would be strange indeed if new and revolu- 
tionary conceptions of nature, arising out of the 
advance of a new class and bringing mankind closer 


to the mastery of nature were not resisted by the - 


scientists nourished and fed by the old and dying 
classes. 

And when I say nourisiied and fed, I mean not 
only by a direct and physical subsidy which enchains 
their intelligence as fatally as the same money sub- 
sidy enslaves the artist, poet and musician. I also 
refer to the over-all world outlook and habit of 
mind which a given class rule imposes, consciously 
and unconsciously upon the majority of the special- 
ized intellectuals in the labs and classrooms. 

The revolutionary advances of a Copernicus, a 
Galileo, a Darwin, not to speak of Pasteur, Lister, 
Semmelweis and many others were derided and 
fought by scientists of the highest reputation. 


XACTLY WHAT did this Soviet scientist dare 


te do? He simply took his stand with the 
basic theory of evolution as advanced by Charles 


g zB 
bath ita 


I believe that there are many of our own scientists 


who sense that Lyssenke is on the right track. The 


re RL LTS 


ence) and the pressure of entrenched dogma keeps 
them silent. — — 
trimmpbs of Soviet ectence will be 


— — — 
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Kill Anti-Fascists, Urged Spellman’ s Friend Minds: enty 


By Art Shields 


Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, whom Cardinal 
Spellman of New York called a “saintly spiritual leader,” 


after his arrest last week, was a rabid inciter of violence 
© 


against progressive workers. 

At the height of the White Guard’ 
terror against Hungarian workers 
in 1920 he was calling for the “ex- 
termination” of the enemies of the 
fascist: regime. 

And as late as last summer he 
was threatening to excommunicate 
every Catholic who read the liter- 
ature of the people’s government. 

This is the man whose arrest was 
described as a “sickening sham” by 
U. S. Undersecretary of State, Rob- 
ert M. Lovett, the international 
banker. 


Mindszenty was accused of plot- 
ting to overthrow the Hungarian 
people's government and set up 
Otto Hapsburg, the Archduke, on 
the Hungarian throne, with the 
help of the Vatican and the United 
States Government. His own cor- 
respondence tells of the plot. 

Mindszenty’s incendiary propa- 
ganda goes back to the early days 
of the fascist Horthy regime. 

The fascist concentration camp at 


Hungarian cardinal was then a 
parish priest, was full of starved 
and flogged workers and peasants 


citing the White Terrorists. 


“We have to exterminate the 
Communists and Social Democrats 
from the face of the earth,” the 
fascist priest declared publicly. 

“We can’t handle them with 
gloved hands,” he continued. 

“Tf some one has knowledge about 
a Social Democrat or Communist,” 
he went on, “he must hand them 
over to the police.” (Quoted in Mag- 
yar Jovo, Hungarian-language paper 


in 1920, when Mindszenty was in- ; ak % 


in New York.) 


Mindszenty was working closely 
then with the fascist organization, 


The Awakening Magyars. The lead- 
er of this anti-Semitic group, Tibor 
Eckhardt, has found haven in Amer- 
ica by courtesy of the State Depart- 
ment. 

How many workers were slaugh- 


Zalaegerseg, where the present 


— 


tered at Mindszenty’s incitation is 
only a guess. The victims of the 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


White Terror that followed the de- 
feat of the Hungarian workers’ re- 
public in 1919 “are still uncounted,” 
as Emil Lengyel, Hungarian writer 
has said. 


| “Police barracks and improvised 


jails throughout Hungary were pack- 
ed with suspects,” reported Langyel 
in his book on The Danube. “An 
enemy’s denunciation was sufficient 
to cause arrests, and night after 
night the shrieking of the doomed 
was heard. The political underworld 
rose to the surface and mass mur- 
ders became patriotism. The free- 
booters of Lt. Ivan Hejas (one of the 
fascist leaders) rounded up scores 
of liberals and Jews, made them dig 
their own graves in the forest... 
and buried them, and concentration 
camps were opened, The fury of 
the reaction vented itself with par- 
ticular fury upon the Jews.” 


None of these victims of fascism 
was mourned by Spellman, inciden- 
tally. 

The Catholic hierarchy, which 
Mindszenty eventually headed, was 
the most powerful backer of semi- 
feudal but fascist regime, headed by 
Admiral Horthy for 25 years. 


The Church, was the biggest 
landowner in Hungary, with more 
than 1,000,000 fertile acres. And 
Mindszenty bitterly attacked the 
people's government for giving the 
land to the people. 


His hopes of getting this land 


a, 


back depended primarily on the 
intervention by international reac- 
tion, directed by American imperial- 
ists and the Vatican. 

His friend Spellman has been the 
chief Vatican American agent in the 
Catholic hierarchy’s international 
plotting in favor of fascism. 

In the last year Spellman has 
held personal conferences With 
General Franco, the fascist butcher 
in Madrid; with the Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan, the untried war 
criminal, and with other leaders of 
international reaction. 


And week by week Spellman in- 
cites the people against the Com- 
munists and other progressives. His 
journal, the Catholic News of New 
York is lauding fascist dictators 
like Franco and Salazar of Portu- 
gal at the same time. 

One of the warmest defenders of 
Mindszenty, it is interesting to note, 
came from Madrid last week. The 
defender is Otto Habsburg himself. 

Hapsburg, scion of the bloody 
emperors who enslav the people 
of Hungary so long, calls Mindszen- 
ty the “last voice of freedom” in 
Hungary. He described the Cardi- 
nal’s arrest as “the greatest ex- 


ample of injustice in modern times.” 


vo DUTCH WAR ON INDONESIANS 


New Yorkers picket the Netherlands consulate protesting Dutch 


aggression against the Indonesian 


Republic and calling for a halt to 


u. S. shipments of war materials and other supplies to the Dutch. 


Potsdam Violation By 


Plan to Rebuild Ruhr 


BERLIN (Telepress) —The London conference’s com- 
munique on the Ruhr sets up a dominion of a kind hitherto red on by. Histadrut coopera- 


tiv 
unknown in Europe—direct rule exercised by representatives ~ 
ot international monopoly capital @— 


over the heart of the most advanced 
industrial base in western Europe. 

All the various demands for “‘con- 
cessions” which have been made to 
the Americans are satisfied by the 
inclusion of general assurances, from 
which the satellite governments can 
choose what is the most suitable for 
the internal information of their 
Peoples. 

Buried in this propaganda edifice 
are the two main points. The first 
is that the Americans are assured of 
a majority and absolute veto op the 
Council of the Ruhy Authority; the 
United States, Britain and France 
get three votes each, while the 
Benelux states have three votes be- 
tween them. Germany will also en- 
joy three votes, but for the time 
being the western authorities voting 
collectively as a bloc will wield this 
vote. The French military govern- 
ment has thus lost an independent 
vote in the face of the majority of 


the British and American military 


governors. 


The second point is that the Ruht 
PoE 5 ign 


* 


“experts” whose loyalty will be solely 

to the Ruhr Authority. The so- 
called secretary will therefore be 
responsible to no visible power, but 
his responsibility to the new Ameri- 
cano-German masters of the Ruhr 
will be strict and complete. 


7 
THE COMMUNIQUE conspicu- 
ously does not mention Anglo-Amer- 


recartellization of the Ruhr, which 
fundamentally re-established Nazi 
ownership of the Ruhr heavy indus- 
tries. This whole question was left 
out of consideration, while foreign 
property rights were 3 
guaranteed. 

Fully conscious ot the gross breach 
of the Potsdam agreement and the 
United Nations charter constituted | 


the authors of the communique ap- 
parently thought it necessary to dis- 
guise the threat to peace it con- 
tains. For this purpose they re- 
vived the two-year-old proposal | 
made by former Secretary of State 
James Byrnes for a 4-year de- 


oe” 99 
mene Pre : n. future meas- 


ures for Ruhr control, they said, 
would be based on the Byrnes plan, 


which is like basing it on hot air, | 


ican Occupation Law No. 75 on the 


Nur Geri 


Fascists Jail 
3,000 Greek 
Civilians 


ATHENS (ALN).—Unable to cope 
‘militarily with the guerillas in the 
mountains, who have increased 
from 15,000 to 25,000 in the past 
‘year, the royalist Greek govern- 
ment is once more striking at civi- 
lians dissatisfied with its policies. 
Three thousand persons, includ- 
‘ing hundreds of unionists, were ar- 
‘rested in the main Peloponessus 
area of Greece Dec. 28, on charges 
of being ‘ ‘underground members of 
Communist organizations.” 


| . 

Israeli Workers 

Build Highway 

TEL AVIV (ALN).—A contracting 
company called Solel-Boneh, owned | 
and operated by the Histadrut 
(General Federation of Jewish La- 
bor), 
the fabulous Burma road“ between 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 


also built the pipeline that runs 
through disputed territory to supply 
water to the new city of Jerusalem, 
which could not survive without it. 

Transport along the war-built 
road, as well as a newer Tel Aviv- 
Jerusalem highway called Hage- 
vurah (the road of courage), 16 


Bar Dutch Ship in 


Aid to Indonesia 

MELBOURNE (ALN).—The first 
Dutch ship to reach Australia after 
the Australian Seamen’s Union and 
Waterside Workers Federation 
(longshoremen) announced their 
ban on Dutch vessels moving to or 
from Indonesia, the tanker Cistula, 
has found itself unable to dock here. 
Incapable of entering a berth under 
her own steam, the Cistula found no 
tugs willing to bring her in. Aus- 
tralian tugboatmen are participating 
in labor’s solidarity action with the 
— people. 


e 


FY 


TO TRY FOR RECORD © 


worked under fire to build! 


The union = owned contractors | 


War Criminal 


George Truman, 40, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will attempt a 1,200- 
mile non-stop record flight from 
Toronto, Canada, to Miami, Fla. 


Hungarian 


Off to Brazil 


‘| whatever 


Soviets Note 
Scandinavian 


' War Bloc Move 


MOSCOW, (Telepress)—The S- 
viet newspaper Izvestia, official or- 
gan of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, has in a signed article casti- 
gated the governments of the Scan- 
dinavian countries for preparing 
secretly to subordinate their lands 
to the USA. Their military “unions” 
and “blocs,” the article states, with 
“defense declarations” 
they were concealed, in fact pur- 
sued the purpose of preparing new 
aggression and war. 

This outspoken article voices the 
concern that is felt here at what 


appears to be the gradual weaken- 


ing of the Swedish government’s 
resolve to defend the traditional 
policy of strict neutrality. Deep 
suspicion has been aroused by the 
secrecy in which the recent coun- 
cil of the War Ministers of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark in Oslo was 
shrouded, as well as by the confer- 
ence of the “Co-operation Commit- 
tee of the Social Democrat Parties 
of the Northern Countries.” : 
The opinion is expressed here 
that what has emerged from those 
conferences is sufficient to show 


MILAN, Italy (ALN).—Admiral) that all kinds of pressure is being 


Nicholas Horthy, 
‘garian dictator who is sought for 
war crimes by some Allied coun- 
tries, has left the U.S. zone of Ger- 
many and is now on his way to 
Brazil. 

Horthy is the man who suppressed 
Hungarian unions and parlia- 
mentary government, and executed 
thousands of workers by firing 
squads in the early 1920’s. During 
World war II his government took 
measures which resulted in the kill- 
ing of tens of thousands of Jews. 

Stopping in Milan on his way to 
South America, he saw the press 
long enough to indorse Cardinal 
Josef Mindszenty, Catholic prelate 
arrested for seeking overthrow of 


Hungary’s present government, as 


wartime Hun- prought to bear on Scandinavia to 


make it participate in war prepara- 
tions. Soviet public opinion has not 
much confidence that this pressure 
is being seriously resisted in Stock- 
holm or elsewhere in Scandinavia. 


Less Potatoes Used 


Americans are- eating fewer po- 
tatoes. Percapita consumption has 
dropped from 130 pounds in 1940 to 
118 pounds in 1948. 


Export Trade Lower 
The U. S. is selling a third less 
goods abroad than in 1947. 


‘a really strong man who was burn 


ing with love of freedom.” 


| 


Unionism Improves Firefighters 


| PORTLAND, Ore. (FP) .—It’s a lot safer to live in a town where 


ciation of Firefighters (AFL). 


by the London conference decisions, the members of the fire department belong to the International Asso- 


The ration between unionization and a town’s fire rating was dis- 
closed in a safety survey of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


during National Fire Prevention 
chartered by the union, IAF Vice 


Of 22 cities which received safety citations from the underwriters 


Week, 14 have smokeater locals 
. F. Stevens said here 


Ferdinand Mehrl, Cleveland, O., 
with sorrow announces the death 
of his dear wife 


JULIA MERRL 


on Nov. 20, 1948, while in Paris 
and en route to America, after 
visiting their homeland, Hungary. 
Mrs. Mehr] passed away suddenly 
in the hotel, after a long illness 
of four years. 


Funeral services were held on 


Nov. N im Paris, with: her hus- 
band e poe 
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Pay Cut Threat Stuns 
N. V. Cy Workers 


By Michael Singer 
Municipal employes, fighting desperately for minimum 

security, received 4 stunning New Year’s blow when Mayor 
O’Dwyer announced on Dec. 30 that they face wage cuts or 
displacement during the next fewe—— — 
months. This policy is a maneuver sum, but in every instance where a 
to save the city about _ $2,000,000 an- provisional goes on Civil Service at 
nually at the expense of 8,573 pro- less than his current salary, the 
visiona]l employes who will be forced minimum reduction will be $250 in- 
to take salary reductions of $250 to|crease. In addition, they stand to 
$400 a year when the Civil Service lose the $120 increment. 
entrance minimum lists are filled. In the next three months 4,593 

Should the provisional city work- provisionals will thus be reduced in 
ers refuse to accept this pay slash | Pay or dropped from their jobs, and, 
as a requisite to going on Civil Serv- by July 1, the remaining 3,908: will 
ice, the Mayor warned, they will be face the same wage-cut-or-quit al- 
dropped from the municipal rolls. ternative. | 

This Scrooge-like season’s greet-| THE MAYOR’S DIRECTIVE, 


ings to the underpaid, overworked 
city worker who has given devoted promulgated through the office of 


oye oe : a ee 5 * E service for the past five years as a Budget Director Patterson, has fur- 


provisional employes, was immedi- ther demoralized “already irate 
RCA workers * Lancaster, Pa., sign petitions urging repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act at tables set up ately challenged by the.CIO United/municipal workers: In department 
‘at the plant entrance by Local 124, United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers (CIO). Half a million public Workers. after department, the employes are 


— have been collected in 4 — UE petition campaign nationally. Most of the 8,573 provision als have | esieging administrative heads with 
already taken and passed Civil Sery- arm-long grievances. Talk of “job 


ice exams. In effect, they will be — is rife. Discontent against 
called on to replace themselves at the city administration is in a high 
lower pay. Clerks now earning 62,290 Pitch. 


a year will be reduced to $1860—the; The Civil Service salary cut pro- 


UNIONISTS PETTFION FOR TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL 


* 


Civil Service minimum, Typists and gram, coming as it does during a 


official appliance operators getting|period of mounting and unsolved 
$2,640 will be slashed to $1,960 and grievances, has rallied thousands of 

TrAC or ums stenographers, earning $2,700, wil municipal employes to the U PW 
be cut to $2,100. Porters, laborers and fighting policy. 


other low-paid workers will face the il Service Forum and 
By Joseph North : With the Civ ce 


same fate. the administration’s baby-fed out- 
Luis Carretini, 38, father of six children, lives at 284 Mulberry St., downtown| wat THE CITY is actually do- fit, the AFL Municipal Employes, 


Manhattan, and a visit to his home would give you a good picture of life amorfg New ing in most of these cases, is de- either kowtowing or helpless before 

York’ , 0,000.) Priving the provisional employes of the ODwyer bludgeon, only the CIO 
But if you -go down to his tene- ¢ — the $660 bonus they won last year, civil employes are carrying the ball. 

tini home. He is in Columbus Hos- | vertisements on the business ad- Var s Service and the $250 increase |forgets his cigar-abstinence P 

pital—he, his son Alfredo, age 20, To Protest Attacks vantages and splendors of Puerto they forced through last July 1. whenever the UPW comes up at 

and his friend Angelo Rivera, 35, City-wide delegations of rep- | Rico this week, didn’t carry one Not all workers will lose this total press conferences. 

an ex-serviceman. resentatives from communtty nne on the Carretini family. 2 


— 


with a cheery Happy New Lear,“ of the Puerto Ricans on Mayor 


Alfredo, above the heart — when the Civil Rights Comgress and . 
some nine unidentified men broke others will march to City Hall, Marshall Plan 
mio their home New Year's Day Saturday morning to lay the case | 


and then flailed out with knives, Obers desk at 10:30 a. m. In 


92 8 
— e canes Ruining French T 
I spoke yesterday with Mrs. Car- gation will gather at ALP head- 
retini, her 12-year-old son Rogo- quarters, 158 Rivongton St., at 2 1 
berto, and Antonio, 15. The boys 10 a. m., to march through the Textile Fir ms This report is the record only of subscriptions received in the business 


effice eof FRIDAY, DEC. 81, 19468. 
go to St. Patrick’s School where streets to City Hall. The ALP, i. NOTE—See mews section for * ef subscriptions received after Dec. 
they are top-notch students, Rogo- the Communist Party and others By Mark Freeman : Sl, whieh substantially change the standing of the states in the sub- 


. arte 
berto, in the fifth grade, his brother, are distributing thousands of| panis (‘Telepress).—Widespread scription drive, 


unemployment is threatening the 


in the seventh. They learned Eng- leaflets urging all progressives to 


lish rapidly in the 18 months they go to City Hall. French textile industry ds a result DEC, 27, 1948 - JAN. 2, 1949 
have lived here, having come origi- . ~\of Marshal Plan “adjustments.” Al- — Total 
nally from Coama, Puerto Rico, temporary jobs in cafetetias as bus- though Marshall imports of cotton Quota. Wk. ToDate % 
where their father had been a2 boy, dish-washer, whatnot. and other fibres were already far 8 413 
sugar worker. Between them they made a 80 below the normal French needs. ei 
“We don’t know who they were,” of it for their family of six. such meagre imports were further 
Antonio said. “They knocked on] And then came New Year's Day. reduced to enable the French gov- eons 
the poor, Alfredo opened it, they 8 ernment to buy extra supplies of er 
grabbed him by the necktie, pulled) nr ponwT KNOW what will high-priced American coal so that 
him.” When the other men rushed of terror. “I didn’t get stabbed or into submission. 
out, they, too, were stabbed and nckhacked.“ the 15-year-old son Moréover, large proportions of 
beaten with blackjacks. said, “but my head still hurts from textiles are absorbed by Govern- 
Nobody in the family knew any- seemg what happened.” ment departments both here and in 
thing about their assailants; saw I spoke with neighbors in the the French colonies for military 
no reason for the attack. “Except tenement, with next-door people, “needs.” Large quantities of fibres 
that were Puerto Ricans,” Rigo- ; are further reserved for the manu- 
berto said. , facture of explosives and other pur- 
Mrs. Rigoberto, a handsome wom- 1 suspect they fear reprisals from | Poses of war industries. 
an of 38, had just returned from some gang that has been given the Lacking raw materials, the French 
the hospital. “My husband's feel-|green-light to work out on Puerto‘ textile industry working for the 
ing better,” she said. “But Im | Ricans. civilian population is on the verge 
worried about my son.” The pattern is becoming common of collapse. Clothing and underwear 
ca’ 22 Its spread- manufacturers are giving their 
ng various other neigbbor- workers notice, and smaller factories 
THEIR STORY runs this way: 
. no work , n Brooklyn especially. And will be forced to close down unless 


the cops are mum. condi tm 
scarcely any food for their family The New York 5 oa tions ae een 


NOW! WE SHIP TO ISRAEL 


Send for “Free Descriptive Catalogue” 


WORLD TOURISTS | — 


| Alfredo, the 20-year-old son, got . 9 — . — 
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Party Urges Rank and File Fight For 49 Wage Rise 


(Continued from Page 3) 


promotion for the Negro workers. New moves 


to exclude Negro workers from the basie indus- 
tries must be stopped. The right of Negro 
trade unionists to hold any off ice in any union 
must be recognized, and their representation 
in all levels of leadership increased. | 

* 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY rejects the 
phony argument that “when the economic situ- 
ation is getting worse—it’s no time for labor 
to fight.” 

Methods of struggle naturally vary with cir- 
cumstances—but without a fight the workers 
never get anything. There were never fewer 
than 7 million unemployed in 1936-38. But, 
because in those years most of the CIO leaders 
were guided by a policy that rejected red-bait- 
ing they were able to make substantial gains in 


shop mass production industries. 

Successful struggle depends above all on the 
fighting policy of labor, and on united trade 
union and other popular mass action against 
the trusts.. It depends on the initiative of the 
rank and file, especially the most progressive 


workers and leaders. It is their job to keep their 


unions on the beam, and to promote the united 
struggle of all their shop-mates in defense of 
labor’s interests—regardless of political differ- 
ences. 

Rank and file initiative, leading to united 
mass action against the big corporations, can 
win the most immediate wage and security de- 
mands of the workers. It can stimulate in- 
dependent labor political action and so help 
create conditions favorable to the establishment 
of a real people’s government/ led by labor. 
Such a government, capable of curbing the 


the workers to save themselves from the full 
misery of the developing economic crisis. Of 
special importance is the united action of the 
key unions in the mass production industries, 
such as steel, auto, electrical and mining around 
one common fighting wage and security pro- 
gram. 

For united labor action to win substantial 


wage increases! 


More for the workers, nothing for the 
“cold war!’ 
Equal rights for the Negro workers—Ne- 
gro-white unity in struggle against the trusts! 
Organize now to make 1949 a year of ad- 
vance for economic security, democracy and 
peace! 
EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary, 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, Labor Secretary, 
National Committee C.P.U.S.A. 


the great united struggle that cracked the open- 


giant monopolists, would make it possible for 


January 5, 1949. 


PRT iTS, PRICES 


Railroad Workers Hard Hit by 


Truman ‘Fact-Finding’ Board 


By Otto Wangerin 


CHICAGO.—The award handed down by President Tru- 
man’s emergency fact-finding. board struck a severe blow 
to the hopes of a million non-operating railroad workers for 


an adequate wage increase and as 
genuine 40-hour week in the indus- 
try, including overtime for Saturday, 
Sunday and holiday work. 

The seven cents recommended 
comes nowhere near meeting rising 
living costs, and the staggered week 
is not the kind of a 40-hour week 
that the men want. 

The Railway Labor Act, hailed by 
David Dubinsky, head of the I. L. G. 
W. U., as a model labor law for all 
industries, has done it again. In 
this case, after eight months of long 
drawn out negotiations, mediation, 
“fact-finding,” and ‘thousands of 
pages of argument and testimony by 
the unions. 

Under the procedure of this law, 
with their collective bargaining 
power paralyzed, strikes virtually 
outlawed despite 90 percent strike 
votes, the workers are inevitably 
the losers in the end. 


* 

STEP BY STEP under the opera- 
tion of this treacherous law, rail- 
road workers since 1926 have been 
steadily beaten down from first 
place te 27th place with respect to 
hourly rates of pay and working 
conditions, &s compared with those 
existing in other basic industries. 

The present wage-hour movement | 
is one of the most — oton o in the 


history, ff; the 10 pop 


l A pia pone 
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workers relying solely upon govern- 
ment boards and other procedure 
under the RLA to win their just de- 
mands. 

This board’s award is a classical 
example of this fallacy. 

HERE IS HOW it worked in this 
instance: 

First—The workers’ No. 1 demand 
was for a 25-cent an hour cost-of- 
living wage increase. The board 
gave them a 7-cent raise. 

Second—By setting Oct. 1 as the 
date for retroactive pay, instead of 
April 10 when negotiations com- 
menced, the workers are cheated 
out of six months back pay, which 
means a saving of millions of dol- 
lars for the Wall Street railroad 
bankers—a neat little trick these 
boards always pull. 
| Third—The workers demanded a 
straight Monday-through-Friday 40- 
hour work-week. The board recom- 
mended a staggered week “in ac- 
cordance with the oarriers’ require- 
ments.” Here the workers interests 
were again shoved aside. 

Fourth—Instead of making the 
shorter week, effective immediately, 
it was delayed for nine months to 
Sept. 1. This saves the bankers mil- 
lions more, 

Fifth—A key demand of the work- 
ers was. penalty. pay for Saturday 
operating and holiday..work, and a, minimum 
Wr e 

work on those 


wo inv’? J 


1 This was categorically denied 
by the board, and the staggered week 
recommengied is to be juggled around 
in such a manner that these days 
will be worked at straight time. 
Sixth—In compliance with the 
railroads’ - counter-demands, the 
board ordered nine important 
working rules in union agreements 
revised to make them conform to 
the staggered week, emphasizing 
that “employes are not to have the 
option of continuing former rules 
which they may regard as more fa- 
vorable but which are inconsistent 


with this intent.” Among the rules 
slated for revision are: weekly and 


monthly guarantees; sick leave; va- 
cations; relief days; punitive pay 
for Sundays as such; distribution of 
overtime; changing shifts; and 
starting time. The board's proposals 
will tear the guts right out of the 
union contracts. 

Seventh—A most disgraceful fea- 
ture of this board’s award is its 
recommendations concerning 22,000 
Negro dining car workers. Their 
work-month was “reduced” from 240 
to 205 hours. But “for all hours in a 
month.worked by them in excess of 
205 up to 240 they will be given pro 
rata pay, and for all hours above 
240 they will be paid time and one- 
half.” What this means is obvious: 
rank injustice and most brazen dis- 
crimination against these workers; 
denied the 40-hour week: overtime 
to start after 240 hours; for the 
vast majority of them the same 
amount/of work 
it yin. = A bth 
far as reduced 


re tl 5 
concerned. ; 
ee se 


(Continued from Page 3, 
prise and free government work 
together to that end.” 

Business s#rould plan for steady, 
vigorous expansion, Truman said, 
“seeking always to increase its out- 
put, lower its prices, and avoid. the 
vices of monopoly and restriction.” 
If it follows this course, business 
will have the “help and encourage- 
ment” of government, the Presi- 
dent said. 

INDICATING SOME of the “help 
and encouragement” which would 
be forthcoming, Truman proposed 
government loans to private busi- 
ness to expand their facilities for 
the production of steel and other 
materials in short supply. | 

The program of social reform con- 
tained in the President’s message 
included the measures which he 
had promised in his election cam- 
paign speeches and in one or two 
instances went further. 

In addition to those already cited 
in this article, they included: 

1—Enactment of his civil rights 
program. “The fulfillment of this 
promise,” Truman said, “is among 
the highest purposes of govern- 
ment.” 

2—Raising the legal minimum 
wage to 75 cents. 

3—Assure opportunity to small 
business by strengthening anti- 
trust laws. 

4—Improving national farm pro- 
gram, through continued price sup- 
— ports, and provision of adequate 
storage space for crops. 

5—Conservation of natural re- 
sources and the development of our 
rivers for power, irrigation, naviga- 
tion and flood control.. 

6—Development of tidelands pe- 
troleum deposits, with ownership 
vested in the Federal Government. 

T—Development of public power 
projects, carried to consuming areas 
by public transmission lines. 

8—Extend coverage of sotial se- 
cmurity laws and increase benefit 
payments. 

9—Raise the general health level 


Truman Talks Peace issues; 
Aides Plan Aggressive War 


| through a system of pre-paid med- 
ical insurance. 

10—Federal aid to education. 

11—Cabinet status for the depart- 
ment now administering programs 
of health, educational and social 
security. 

12—Legislation for low-rent pub- 
lic housing, slum clearance, farm 
housing research. (Truman urged 
that the figure of 500,000 low rent 
public housing units in five years, 
as provided in the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill, be increased to a million 
units in seven years.). 

13—Extend and strengthen rent 
controls. 

These items are pleasant to read 
about. But as they stand they are 
no more than reflections of the 
wishes of the people. And they will 
never be realized if the imperialist 
plans of the brass and the bankers, 
which have already achieved a cer- 
tain concrete character, are not 
smashed to smithereens, 


3 Million Houses 
Rebuilt by Soviets 

MOSCOW (ALN).—Over three 
million houses have been built anew 
or completely restored in the war- 
devastated regions of the Soviet 
‘Union since the end of hostilities, 
newly published figures reveal. In 
the Russian republic, 1,040,000 new 
houses have gone up. In the Ukraine, 
745,000 new homes have been built 
and 734,000 ruins restored to prewar 


condition. The Byelorussian republic 


has built 351,540 new homes, as well 
as 6,500 new social and educational 
buildings, and 34,000 farm structures 
of various kinds. Much of the con- 
struction has been accomplished by 
collective farm brigades, of which 
20,000 are at work in the Russian 
republic alone. Thousands of archi- 
tects, technicians and engineers 
have been mobilized in the cities 
and sent to farm areas to plan, in- 


struct and lead in the building. 


More Japanese 


TOKYO (ALN). — Every day’s 
news from different parts of Japan 
indicates that more labor leaders 
and unionists are reacting to anti- 
labor measures introduced by the 
US. occupation and Japanese gov- 
ernment by joining the Commu- 
nist Party. The other tradittenal 
labor political body, the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party is losing ground be- 
cause its members still participate 
in a government which all Japa- 
nese workers dislike. 

Over 20 prominent members of 
the Social Democratic Party in 


— 


Unionists 


Are Joining Communist Party 


Labor leaders who announced 
they had passed over to the Com- 
munists at a public 2 — held 
that day included president Zenzo 
Suzuki of the Miyagi Public Srevice 
Workers Union, executive secretary. 
Yoshio Okawa of the county chap- 
ter of the right-wing National Fed- 
eration of Labor and vice-president 
Masao Sato of the Miyagi Govern- 
ment Employes Union. 

Individual unionists who followed 
their lead included members of the 
Government ae Workers Union 
and the All Japan Government 


[Communications Workers Union, 
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White Supremacists Plan 


ShowdownFightin 


By Stetson magnons. 


By Federated Press 


——e— 


were chopped 
the dark day of “white supremacy.” 

But there is poison in the old P 
fangs yet and if Congress is not 
careful it may get bitten. For the 
fact is that when the bulk of the 
South voted Democratic instead of 
Dixiecratic, it was not indorsing 
|the Demo civil rights program, but 
simply choosing Congress‘ for the 
AI battleground, where the South has 
won so many anti-rights battles. in 
the past. 

Already the great majority of the 
South’s Senators and Congressmen 
—most of whom remained aloof | 
from the Dixiecrat cabal—are go-| 
ing about baring their fangs in 
preparation for filibustering. 

For instance, Georgia's Sen. Dick 


. RICHARD RUSSELL 


Labor Unites 


On Program 
In Tennessee 


WASHVILLE, Tenn. (FP). — A 
campaign to win repeal of the state's 
anti-closed shop law and the polltax 
was planned as a meeting here by 
Tennessee's top AFL, CIO and rail- 
road brotherhood leaders. The fight 
to have the 1947 closed shop ban 
thrown out by the new 1949 legis- 
lature will be carried on by the 
Tennessee Joint Labor — 
Council, which unites the three sec- 


the proposed civil rights laws are 
“contrary to all the principles of | 


crimination, lynching and vote 
taxes being grossly unAmerican. 
* 

SOME OF THE relatively saner 
heads in the South, realizing the 
inevitability (let's trust) of some 
civil rights laws being passed, have 
already concocted compromises to 
knock all the teeth out of them. 

For example, “southern liberal” 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanti 


| criminating—which is to 


our nation.” He says nothing about 
Jimcrow, religious and racial ais- |Compasses all firms engaged in in- 


‘call 


“The Dixiecrat ‘white 8 are ecolling to 
strike again. “They refuse to acknowledge that their. heads 
off on Nov. 2 = that the sun is setting on 


| proposed FEPO would be a 
“calamity,”..put that the South 
ought to. submit its own 
which would function like the con- 
ciliation service under the US. La- 
bor Dept: Such a southern-style 
FEPC would have no powers of 
neforcement, but could only “rec- 
ommend” that employers stop dis- 
laugh.’ . . 

McGill says his proposal 2 t 
liberalism, it’s just good sense.” Of 
‘course it isn’t good sense either. 

If any compromising has to be 
done on FFC, labor and liberals 
might go along for the time being 
on a resurrection of the wartime 
agency, which had jurisdiction over 


Russell is telling Kiwanis clubs mat government departments and all 


firms holding government contracts 
or subcontracts. 
The FEPC bill as now drawn en- 


terstate and foreign commerce; and 
this should certainly be the goal 
just as soon as the South can be 
shown that FEPC won't bite any- 


‘thing but ‘discrimination. 


The McGills, like the Claghorns, 
have now stooped to employing tuch 
Reconstruction-vintage clap-trap as 
“panacea,” “legislative fiat” and 
“force bill” in their campaign to 


sabotage civil rights. The Union|" 


it 


tions of organized labor in. this state. 
In addition to repeal of the anti- 


Constitution, is contending that the 


fell for that ya Pt once; 
must not fall again 


labor law, the joint labor confer- 
ence adopted a 10-point program 
calling for: 

Election law reform te include 
statewide registration of voters, 
wee of voting machines through- 
eut the state, elimination of the 
Polltax, uniform voting ‘hours, 
paid time off for workers to vote 
and a ban on public officials and 
empleyes being election officials. 

Repeal ef the 10-cents-a-pound 
tax on colored oleomargarine. 

Exemption ef food, medicine, 
work clothing and funeral supplies 
from the states sales tax. 

Increased jobless benefits, short- 
er working hours for women and 
strengthening child labor laws. 

Repeal of a law making unions 
subject to suit. Creation of a 
‘conciliation division in the state 
‘Labor Dept. 


Mobile Negroes Ask 
Fairness From Press 
MOBILE, Ala-—The Negro peo- 
ple of Mobile have organized to use 
their economic power. A study of 
„agencies or institutions in the 
community unfair to our people... 


By Dillard Oakes 


from parent-teacher groups 


ruling and opened hearings on the ®— 


American Federation of Teachers 
(APL), recently transferred to other 
schools over their protests. 

This victory was the first step in 
the campaign to return the teachers 
to the Samuel J. Peters High School, 
from which they were ousted. “for 
the good of the service.” At the time 
of the ouster, Local 383 assailed the 
action as part of a concerted drive 
to smash the union. All transfered 
teachers are leading union members. 

While granting a hearing, the 
board sought to keep it private. 
When a Federated Press reporter 
appeared, Supt. of Schools Lionel 
J. Bourgeois declared: “I don’t want 
this matter to become a national 
and international incident. 1 
therefore rule that only the local 
New Orleans press may attend.” 


7 


PROTESTS by the union lawyer 
and local reporters finally forced 
Bourgeois into conceding that the 
FP correspondent had a right to 
remain. 

Transferred teachers who testified 
charged. that the principal of the 
Peters High School was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the- poor student dis- 
cipline which was cited as the excuse 
for the transfers. Two student 
strikes climaxed months of di- 


patronize such institutions” was 
planned by approximately 100 at a 
meeting Sunday, the third in a se- 
ries of discussion on problems of 
the Negro people. 

A committee had previously been 
appointed to present demands to 
the morning, afternoon and Sunday 
papers here. The Negroes demand- 
ed that the three papers use ae 


ferring to Negro women. They also 
demanded that the editorial policies 
be changed, charging that in re- 
gards to segregation and civil rights 
issues, the policies have been “in- 
flammatory” and “anti-Negro.” 
Rev. C. C. Coleman, pastor of the 
State Street AME. Zion Church, 
reported for this committee. He told | 


ease of six members of Local 383, 


Teachers Win Fight 
Against Transfers 


NEW ORLEANS - (FP).—Buckling under pressure 


and the Central Trades and 


Labor Council, the school board here reversed an original 


“without enough courage to be a 
high school headmaster.” 


* 


ON ONE OCCASION, 
said, he found Kluchin in tears, 
unable to cope with a disciplinary 
problem. Referring t the egg- 
throwing: incident, which was fea- 
tured. in the New Orleans press, 


claimed he “did not have enough 
evidence” to punish the student in- 
volved. It was later alleged that the 
principal shielded the student be- 
cause the young man’s mother was 
friendly with some members of the 
school board. 


insisted that the transfers were not 
‘derogatory to the teachers involved 
and that “they shouldn't feel hurt 
at all.” The teachers themselves, 
however, who have been in effect 
acting as substitutes since the oust- 
ers, testified otherwise. 

One of them, Olaf Fink, who was 
the athletic coach at Peters, pointed 
out that in the three-week period 
following the transfer he was sent 
to five different schools to teach 
such varied subjects as reading. 
spelling, health, history, geography, 
commercial law, civics, printing and 
sheet metal work. 


q 
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version 


Martinez 


Martinez charged that Kluchin 


When Bourgeois tock the stand i ne 


1 Has 1a Has Militant Tradition of 
Struggle Against Planter Class 


_ EDITOR’S NOTE: Sam Hell's regalar column was delayed in 
2 2 


By John T. Roberts 

A u emt slavoerats would have the wofld believe thre 
lie that all whites were in favor o secession and 

Confederacy. These modern slavocrats wave tlie Confed- 

erate flag and sing the song Dixie“ in an attempt to 


gain the support of White voters. But thousands of white 
citizens in the state did not support secession. or the Confederacy. 

Here are the true facts about how honest Alabamians worked to 
keep our state in the Union; how they worked to keep us with a na- 
tion that wanted to give freedom and its political ‘blessings to all 
people and not just to the planter class. 5 * 

„One Demet mann e in ee wes 2: J. Seibels, 
who was American minister at the court of Brussels, and editor of 
the Montgomery Confederation and the Montgomery Advertiser. 


Mr. Seibels and others like him had no easy time of it in Alabama 
during those days. They were insulted and even assaulted by those 
who would destroy the Union. W. L. Yancey, hot-headed leader of 
the slavocrats, did assault Seibels. 


This is what Seibels wrote of those times when men were being 
pressured to conform in their thinking (just as is happening today): 
„„ „ men in the South have been insulted for no other cause 


than that they were net willing te jein a faction whose sole object 
they believed to be a dissolution of the government.” 
Shen n 


„ will the people fellow in the wake of ambitious, designing 


and selfish and demagogues, who seem bent on leading the 
country to destruction. .. .” 


> * * 


OTHER ALABAMA papers also came out for staying with the 
Union, ‘The Constitution of Tuscumbia carried a picture of an eagle 
with a banner im its mouth. On the banner these words were written: 

“The Union—it must be preserved.” 

I — 8 
gentlemen for a meeting of the Constitutional party. The purpose of 
the party was to help preserve the Union. 

A man who served three terms in Congress, was a professor at 
| the University of Alabama, and later U. 8. Minister to Brazil, also 
spoke out against destruction of the union. He was H. W. Hilliard 
and he. debated with the secessionist Yancey. 

The life histories of Seibels and Hilliard have never been given 
the attention they deserved because they were on the ‘ ‘wrong side.” 
Yancey, however, who helped lead the state into destructive chaos 
that cost heavy In money and lives just to preserve a system of 
human slavery for the profits of a few greedy men, is considered a 
hero. ä 

Parks and streets bear Yancey’s infamous name. Monuments and 
memorials are prepared in his honor. All this while the state is still 
suffering as a result of his policies. 

In the Northern part of the state opinion was so strong for the 
Union that an attempt was made at the time of secession to organize 


a state loyal to the Union. Plans were made to call the new state 
Nickajack. 
- 7 + 

THOUSANDS OF Alabama soldiers deserted from the Confed- 
erate army to join Union army ranks. ‘When the Union armies came 
down to Alabama in 1863, volunteers were recruited into the federal 
forces. A cavalry brigade made up of these Alabama volunteers 
fought under Gen. Sherman in his march to the sea. : 

Desertions from the Confederate army were so numerous that 
Confederate leaders said they were as much a menace as the .enemy 
itself. | 

The poor whites who made up the ranks of the Confederate army 
had little desire to fight. They considered the rebellion as “a rich 
man's war and a poor man's fight.” 

They were not interested in a fight that would keep the planter 
on top and themselves and the slaves at the bottom. The rich plantérs 
had always ruled the state to the poor man’s disadvantage. And he 
was not interested in helping him cantinue this rule. 

The poor white was compelled to let his family shift for itself 
while he was with the Confederate army. This was not a problent 
of the richer folk who had land and slaves to provide for their families. 

Naturully the appeals made by the wives of the poor soldiers te 
come home and rescue the family from starvation made deep im- 
pressions. It is no wonder that the poor soldiers deserted the rich- 
man's war. 

| * — * 

HERE IS PART of a letter written by 4 wife of a poor Confed- 
erate soldier asking him to come home and save the family from 
‘starvation: ; sito 

“We haven't got nothing in the house to eat but a little bit of 
meal... try and get off and come home and fix us all up. If you put 
off a-coming twon't be ne. use te come for we'll all hands of us be 
out in the garden in the old grave yard with yeur ma and mine.” 

And this is the story of how the rich planters in the state led 
nnn ae ee eee 
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‘THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. 100 


YOU CAN’T PROVE it by Kentucky fans Who will want to see 


it done again before they believe it, 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 
breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. The shot is from the Ken- 
-40, and number 50, way up there, 
is, you guessed it, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in 
St. Louis won the New York Invitation tourney last year 


tucky game which St. Loo won 42 


the picture. 


and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden 
— Tuesday night against Long Island University. 


but here is a picture of the college 


ror Woes. SUNDAY, JANUARY 9, 1949 "Fr 


PLAYER 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 


lege basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
courageous exposure of an at- 
tempt to bribe a George Wash- 
ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moving for the big 


shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by the gamblers, who wanted 
him to insure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team, He promptly reported it to 
the police while stringing the 
gamblers along. 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Wasbington's Madison 
Square game with Manhattan. 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 
from the Garden before the game 
to seal the loss by a big margin 
of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapiro helped his team to 
an upset victory over Manhattan 
71-63. 


life No Longer Begins 


At 40 for Grid Coaches 


tore shifting to blocking quarter- 


As the nation’s big time college 
— football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
of the youngest with deep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
of other bright young men who 
were college boys themselves only 
few years back. 

Thirty-two year old Bob Voigts 
led Northwestern to a Rose Bowl 
triumph and 33-year-old Charles 
(Bud) Wilkinson directed the Okla- 
homa bone-crusher to victory in the 
Sugar Bowl. 

More often than not, life begins 
at 40 fer a man whose ambition is 
to be head man on the football staff 
ef a top flight school. But not for 
Wilkinson and Voigts, 

So with Al Kawal, another young 
Northwestern alumnus, who put his 
Drake university team in the Salad 
Bowl; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 
came out of Michigan and fanned 
new flames of hope at Harvard and 
three others not long out of the Na- 
tional Football League—Joe Kuha- 
rich of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 
sley of Louisiana State and Bill Os- 
manski of Holy Cross. 


Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 
rookie head coach at 41, was voted 
coach of the year. Bennie’s career 
as Michigan assistant and even- 
tually head coach follows the gen- 
eral pattern. 

Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 
Fressed up a far different ladder 
than Oostebaan. Their own careers 
dovetail on several counts. 


back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems, 

After graduation, they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 

Wilkinson met Missouri's Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 
Brown, then out of Ohio State and 


now football boss of the Cleveland 


Browns. 


In those years, Paurot already was the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 


master of the split-T formation and 
Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 
ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 
made a deep impression on Voigts 
who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. | 

The stuff these young men “bor- 
rowed” certainly stood them in 
good stead. 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 


THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 


mental is “keep your eye on the 
ball.” 

The diamond’s foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of the Chicago Cubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban kept their eyes on the 
ball with an intensity unmatched by 
any other player in the majors last 
season. 

Strikeout statistics testify to the 
success enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 
dreau was the most difficult batter 
to strike out in the American 
League. The Cleveland pilot heard 


a third strike called against him 
only nine times in 152 games. 
Verban was the toughest nut for 
National League pitchers te crack, 
whiffing only 12 times in 111 con- 
tests. It marked the second succes- 
sive season that Verban 71 


ng tha any page — 


impressive than Boudreau’s, in a 


‘ 


club, had nobody telling him which 
pitches te swing at and which to 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
gardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the ball game. 

Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 
judgment at the plate. Because of 
the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager insists on dic- 
tating to his players when to swing 
and when to remain immobile. 

Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hitters”—hitters who punch 
at the ball rather than take a tre- 
mendous swing like the Williamses, 
Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 

Punch hitters invariably strike out 
less frequently than “free swingers” 
who take a toe-hold, swing from the 
back of their heels and set their 
sights on the fence. 


0 — — * 


On the 1 
Score Board 


Midwinter Changes in 4. IL. 


IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last china in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but.take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
teams, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep on doing what they did in 1948. Bill Veeck, a young 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of-magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 
in tow he has refused to sit on what he has. He doesn’t believe in 
star.ding still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators. 


The Indians will go into 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you’re not a Cleveland fan. Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon, 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson, 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
ballplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium 
with two strikes on him. When he was told he was a Senator, he 
probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- 


memorial, is the problem ard Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe-> 


cially after he’s lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn’t. there still a 
little room for a toprotch outflelder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes: You 
are correct. 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a ballelub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea could come back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not close te 


he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 
weiss may rot be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based on his 
Pacific Coast batting average. Hat's a lot of basing. 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 

The Tigers, under the aegis of Red Rolfe, haven't bolstered those 
holes at first and second and the questionable catching, so they don’t 
rate as a pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top- 
notch outfield and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newhouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 
man, who lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 
in the league in so doing, comprise a mound staff that’s clearly good 
enough. The outfield of Evers, Wakefield, Mullin, Wertz and the 
rookie Groth who is one of those once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is good enough. Kell is OK at third. Lipon may de at 
short. You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 
for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their lack 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven't got it, unless you think 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the .350’s down South; 
ean do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is good, outfleld will bust down 
the walls to catch em, but no punch. ... No pennant either. Maybe 
no first division. 


Browns Kept Their Ballplayers 


THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 


on to some of their baliplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 
and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking 
righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance. Fannin, 
Carver and Kennedy are all good young mound possibilities. Chief 
addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 
home runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, as this is the same Graham who created minor 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. THe Browns will have 
two of the more picturesquely named sophomores in Arft and Kokos; 
anyhow. Sixth again is a good guess. 


THE WHITE SOX finished a mere 4814 games behind the pace. 


They have added Souchock, a 202 hitter, from the Yankees to replace 
Lupien at first. Michaels and Kolloway are pretty good infielders, 
Philley is a good outfielder. Tipton may develop as a catcher. Every- 
body in Detroit is screaming because the Sox got a young pitcher 
named Pierce who must have something. I predict this team will catch 
fire under its new manager and claw its way up te seventh place, 


WASHINGTON SENATORS. This slugging aggregation, which 
set a new losing record of 18 straight, was led by Ed Stewart, whd hit 


Eitan ee oe NUE lad? 
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League? Next column, 
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Truman Talks Peace’ He and 
Ades Plan Aggressive War 


—See Page 5 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 


28 PAGES PRICE 10 CENTS 


SUPPOSE li WAS THE OTHER WAY 


An Editorial 


N Page 3 of this paper, the leaders of 

the Communist Party outline a pro- 

gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 

It is a good program. 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17. they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 


inal conspiracy for the overthrow of the 


government by force and violence.“ 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American = and their 
families. 


Would the snes Communist lead- 
n face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


miss the indictments levelled aga 


See Page 3 


lower wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 
accept. what Secretary Forrestal politely 
calls “hard decisions”? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can he lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 


Ware or write President Truman to dis- 


t a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 


Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 


Civil Rights Congress which is organizing: 


the people against the frameup. 


— 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leadgr of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


Another of Alan Max's satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What's the correct answer to the $64 Question: 
“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?” 


And pages of comment and criticism on tulture and 
i entertainment; columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin 
and Mike Singer; pages for kids and homemakers. rs. 


Civil Rights Periled--Join 
» Gusade, Marcun ) Urges L sutras i iti 


rerraw & |! aohwes ** Maney 
—See Page 4 | 325, 
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_ THEY. FACE DEATH FOR-A-CRIME THEY NEVER COMMITTED 


(IEE, FACE TO ‘FACE with the police machine 
that was to trap them in Trenton’s deathhouse for a 
murder they did not commit, are five of the Trenton 
Six—from left, Collis English, Ralph Cooper, James 
Thorpe, McKiniey Forest and Horace Wilson. The 
sixth, John McKenzie, had net yet been arrested when 
this picture was taken in Trenton city police court last 
February. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Horner, wife of the murdered man, 
testified she could not identify any of the men when 


they were first shown to her—until police “refreshed” 
her memory. 

There was good reason fer Mrs. Herner’s imability 
to identify the men. None of them was anywhere near 
the scene of the crime when William Horner was mur- 
dered. 

Here is the record: 

COLLIS ENGLISH was arrested on a minor moter 
vehicle violation—then held 
Safety Commissioner Andrew Duch had issued orders 
for mass roundups ef Negrees in the Horner case. Every 
7. ee ee ee eee 


for murder after Publile. 


of January 27, — William Horner was N — 


in his store with a soda-pop bottle. He cashed his navy 
np 
with the wash she does for a living. 
' RALPH COOPER, a very dark-complexioned Ne- 
gro, was sentenced to death for the murder, although 
eye-witmesses testified the murderer was “very light.” 
JAMES THORPE had had his right arm ampzu- 
tated 10 days before the murder. He was still taking 
treatments when the crime was committed. Ne witness 
described. a one-armed man in the crime: -Bat police 
forced him te sign a “confession” by threatening to beat 


_ Bim on his freshly-amputated stump. 


McKINLEY FOREST was at work at the Kaizeff 
Market when William Herner was being attacked. He 
was arrested when he came down to the jail to visit 
Collis English, his brother-in-law. Now he faces death 
fer that visit. His council, former Judge F. 8. Katzen- 
bach, testified Forest was incoherent and vomited— 
obvieusly drugged and ben he saw him in jail. 

HORACE WILSON was proven by eye-witmesses 
amd company records te have been at work at the Ed- 


2 ‘Dilatash Ce. in Robbinsville, 10 miles outside 
Trenton, at the time of the attack. A state witness, 
Dr. J. Minor Sullivan, has since admitted he is con- 


vinced of Wilson’s innocence 


JOHN McKENZIE (not shown) like Forest and Wil- 


Court Sets New Trial-as DA 


show. 


BRONX OVER TOP IN SUB DRIVE 


The Communist Party organization in The Bronx has completed 
its agcepted quota of obtaining 4,000 subscriptions te The Worker in 
this paper's current campaign for 40,000 new readers, latest returns 


Other significant changes in the percentages in the subscription 
campaign show the Philadelphia Communist organization at 55 per- 


Shields Thompson Assailant == =<: ----- ~~ 


By Harry Raymond with 135 subscriptions, 


The private deteetive who smashed into the home of state Communist chairman W 
Robert Thompson had his conviction revertzed in Queens Special Sessions Court. A new) -: THEIR LIVES SPAN FOUR GENERATIONS 


trial was ordered for Jan. 13 when Chief Assistant District’ Attorney. Irving Shapiro, 
acting on behalf of the convicted man, —— an error“ in the trial — 


Robert J. Burke, the private 
eye” who pushed into the Thomp- 


son apartment, Nov. 20, to nent * 


Communism and give Thompson a 
“hard time,” was also charged with 
committing two morals crimes n 
front of Thompson’s seven-year-old 


daughter. : Kotike. 


Burke was convicted Dec. 27 on 
charges of indecent exposure and 
impairing the morals of a child. 


The charge of illegal entry into the, to speak on matters important to 


Thompson home was dismissed at 
that time. 


The startling about-face of the 


court came when Burke, long-time 
labor stoolpigeon, was brought from 
the Queens Jail into court for sen- 
tence on the two morals counts. 


* 


WHILE Assistant District Attor- 
ney Edward Potter, trial prosecutor 
in the case, sat in the background, 
Chief Assistant Shapiro took over 

Shapiro told the court an “error 
in transcript” had been discovered. 
The “error,” he said, was in the 
transcript of Burke's typewritten 


confession of his vicious conduct. 
This confession was in possession 


ol the district attorney since Burke's | - 


arrest, Nov. 20. 

The sudden “discovery,” on. the 
day of sentence, of the ‘“ertor”’ by, 
the prosecutor was seen by veteran 
courtroom observors as unprece- 


dented. . 
the prosecutor, in this. matter, ‘play- | 


"ed the fole’ df Ustenne “attorney. 


the district attorney is thé only one 


S 


DECISION to grant a new trial 
to the badge-flashing labor spy was 
made by Judges Myles A. Paige, 
Frank Oliver and Bernard A. 


When the case was called, Abra- 
ham Unger, attorney for Thomp- 
‘son, asked the court’s “permission 


the case.” 

| Judge Paige. conferred briefly 
with his two colleagues on the 
bench and ruled that Unger could 
not address the court. 

Unger again insisted on speak- 
ing, pointing to precedent for his 
request and stating he had been 
with the case from the beginning” 
and had important facts to pre- 
sent te the court. 

“The court is of the opinion that 


representing the people,” Judge 
Paige declared. “He is the only 
one we will hear. If you have- 
any matters to take up you may 
speak to the district attorney.” 

Unger and Assistant District At- 
torney Albert Short left the room 
for a conference. But the court 
called them back to hear the on- 


interjected. , 
' Shapiro’s attitude was one of 
hostility toward Thompson, against 
whose home and chud the crimes 
had been committed, and of le- 
niency, on the other hand, toward 
the degenerate criminal, | 

“In reference to the complain- 
ant,“ Judge Paige announced, we 
have six pages of statement from 


the probation officer. We have ev- 


erything here we need.“ 

Attorney Unger took exception to 
the court’s refusal to hear Thomp- 
son. 

When Ginsberg, Burke’s lawyer, 
moved for a new trial, Judge Paize 


stated the, court had “anticipated 
such a . , 


Judge Paige said “consideration” 
had. been given to the “error” and, 
added: 

“Everyone should have a fair trial. 
This court wants the defendant to 
have a fair trial. We feel a grave 
mistake was made in an error of 
that kind. When such a mistake 


Judge Paige lauded the district 
attorney for “admitting the error,” 


which he described as an honest 


mistake.” : 

** i 
THE 80 CALLED. “ERROR,” 
had to do with a word in Burke's 
‘confession desctibing a sexual, or- 


itau: Denne Akgomdy AM 


N ; 
made the court considers it serious.” 


gan. The district attorney claimed court 
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The Communist Party Says 


1949 WAGE RISE UP TO RANK AND FILE 


The National Committee of the Communist 
Party this week appealed to rank and file work- 
ers to take the initiative in the struggle for 
immediate wage and security demands. 


Warning that reactionary trade union officials 
“are preparing to oblige the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers” by accepting their 
rejection of wage demands, the Communists 
declared that “successful. struggle depends 
above all on the fighting policy of labor, and on 
trade union and other popular mass action 
against the trusts. It depends on the initiative 
of the rank and file, especially the most pro- 
gressive workers.” : 
The Communist statement proposed a 
pregram of demands and action for “the work- 
ers to save themselves from the full misery of 
the developing economic crisis. The statement 
follows in full: 

Fellow Workers! 

American workers urgently need wage in- 
creases today, to meet the needs of their fami- 
lies. They need protection from unemployment, 

Now, as always, Big Business’ first answer 
to wage demands is, NO. 

The majority of top trade union officials 
in a whole number of unions are preparing to 
oblige the NAM. They are starting off the 
fourth round by implying that “This time we'd 
better take ‘no’ for an answer.” 


But the $21 billion net profit raked in by -— 


the big monopolies in 1948 came out of a cut 
in your real wages. That is why your purchas- 
ing power has gone down since 1945, while 
your productivity has been increased through 
speed-up. 

If you work in steel, your pay check is worth 
an average of $10.94 less a week. But you've 
been speeded up to produce more in 40 hours 
today than you did in 48 hours during the war. 

If you work in auto, your purchasing power 
has dropped $13.56 a week. But now you're 
turning out 40 cars an hour, instead of 32. 

„ 

THAT'S THE PICTURE in two of the big 
monopoly controlled industries. The woman 
worker, the Negro worker, and the other lowest 
paid workers are even worse off. 


But, in addition to concern for their take-. 


home pay — most workers are now worried also 
about jobs and social security. They feel in their 


bones that the so-called post-war boom is about 


to go bust. For the first time in many years 
sharp increases in unemployment and the short 
work week are hitting industry after industry. 

The “cold war,” of which the Marshall Plan 
is a part, has taken around $50 billion out of 
the national income, and a good chunk out of 
your pay envelope. Many workers believed the 
lie that the Marshall Plan would help European 
economic recovery—and so beat the old cycle 
of boom and bust at home. But instead, a 
“normal” crisis of overproduction is developing 
while war preparations increase. 

Instead of helping, the Marshall Plan has 
hurt European recovery as well as threatening 
the independence of other nations and world 
peace. It has contributed to a 24 percent de- 
cline in America’s foreign trade, and is directly 
responsible for mounting unemployment at 
home. 

While the projected $15 to 20 billion war 
budget will help the Wall Street profiteers—it 
won't raise your wages, or give you jobs and 
social security. By stepping up their war prep- 
arations, the bipartisan monopolists are mak- 
ing the economic situation worse. 

— 

THE NAM REPEATS the Billion Dollar Lie 

that wage increases are responsible for infla- 


tion. To cool off labor's wage demands, it is 


staging a sit-down against excess profits taxes 
and threatening more lay-offs. And those 
trade union leaders who play the part of Wall 
Street’s labor lieutenants are also trying to use 
the threat of mass unemployment to head off 
eee: pen vom rank and file demand for wage in- 


„ e e eke hie cone 


and the Truman Administration. That is why 
they are trying to split labor’s ranks by out- 
doing the NAM red-baiters. 

These reactionary trade union officials 
argue that if the workers give up the fight for 
higher wages they may get lower prices; and 
that the way to check the developing bust is 
by supporting Wall Street’s armament program 
and “get tough” policy. They don’t deny that 
the workers need a substantial wage increase 
—yet they argue that “this is not the time” to 
fight for one. a 

* 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY, the Party of 
the most advanced workers, the Party of so- 
cialism, at all times defends the immediate as 
well as the long-range interests of the Amer- 
ican: workers and people. We declare that to- 
day the workers can raise their living stand- 
ards and defend their economic security. We 
declare that this can only be done at the ex- 
pense of monopoly profits and Wall Street’s 
armament program — and by united, militant 
struggle against the trusts and warmongers. 


Even a return to the living standards of 
1945 would require a wage increase of 25 
percent. But workers don’t join unions only 
to hold their own. Progressive unions-con- 
stantly strive to improve living standards. That 
is one reason against tying wages to escalator 
clauses-such as those put over on GM workers 
by Walter Reuther last year. It’s a reason for 
rejecting all proposals. for wage-freezing, or 
for raising prices to “keep up” with wages. 

Substantial wage increases aren’t handed 
out as a “gift” by Wall Street. But they can 
be won by militant and united trade union 
struggle, real independent labor political ac- 
tion, and joint action of labor and all democratic 
forces. In the last few months we have seen 
what can be done, for example, in the success- 
ful wage struggles of the west coast longshore 
workers. 

ä 

GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT is no argu- 
ment against wage struggle. It’s an argument 
for combining the struggle for wages with the 
struggle for job and social security. rd 


l addition to 2 determined struggle ph 
negotiation 


ures to reduce speed-up; removal of all elauses 
in any way limiting thé right to strike; and in- 
troduction of the 30-hour week without any 
pay-cuts.. Labor should also press its demands 
for.a guaranteed annual wage. 

— 


Of course, the workers will have to carry 
this fight into the 81st Congress and state legis- 
latures—in the first place to secure repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley slave law and reenactment, 
without compromise, of the Wagner Labor Re- 


lations and Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 


Acts. In addition, they should demand unem- 
ployment insurance for a 40-week period, and 
coverage for the maritime, agricultural, profes- 
sional, domestic, and young workers—as well 
as the doubling of all social security benefits 
and adequate state appropriations to assufe 
speedy handling of applicants. 

Additional measures to defend the economic 
interests of the workers include a federal mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour; strict curbs on specu- 
lation and hoarding by the food trusts; and 
an extensive public works program to provide 
low-rent housing, expanded school and hospital 
facilities, new roads, etc. The cost of such a 
federally financed program should be met 
through a steep tax on high incomes and corpo- 
rate profits, by ending the “cold war” and 
sharply reducing armament appropriations. 

As an elementary measure of self-defense, 
every union should maintain its unemployed 
members in good standing, and advance the 
trade union organization of the unemployed. 
The southern organizing drives should be step- 
ped up, the present anti-Communist and Jim- 
crow practices wiped out, and real Negro-white 
unity established. 

Concern for the rights of the Negro work- 
ers is vital to the whole struggle for wage in- 
creases and economic security. The Negro 
worker is still first to be fired, last to be hired, 


and lowest paid. Whole industries, for exam- 


ple textile and electrical, are still virtually “lily 
white.“ In some industries, Negro workers are 
being denied jobs, fired, or down-graded be- 
cause the employers fear their splendid record 
as militant trade unionists and organizers. 
Negro and white workers shoyld, struggle 
ov tomether far et wigid enforcement 
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EASIER for you to read 
Next week The Worker will be 
printed with a new type face... - 


Our New F 


This is the season when most columnists, becoming 
relcctive, lot theie —— over events 
3 By this exercise in meditation, 

y age supposed to achieve a from 
which will come, they believe, 6 
of the present. 

I have examined a number of these 
ward columns in the commercial press, and, 


-back-. 
M 
have observed, I'd say the prospect for any light on : 


The same number of words. . . No less valuable 
news and comments... BUT EASIER TO READ 


HELP US GET NEW READERS. GET BEHIND THE WORKER SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE. 


2 — 212 ARIZONA INDIAN CEREMONIAL DOLL 
Civil Ri ts Periled - Join I 


Warning that “th rights. of Americans, the existence of minority political 
parties and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law are in grave danger, Rep. Vito Marcan- | 
tonia (ALP-NY) urged Friday that “thousands of Americans join the Freedom Crusade 
of the Civil Rights Congress and come to Washington on Jan. 17-18 to tell their. Con- 


gressmen that the people back home mean business.” 
Jan. 17 is the date set for open-@— — 
ing of the trial in New Tork City| i Amed to cover the trial, are being 
of the 12 Communist leaders. They accredited and assigned space by 
face 10 years imprisonment for or- court officials. 
ganizing the Communist Party and * Trial Judge Harold Medina is 
advocating the principles of Mar- * scheduled to return to the city 
Im-Leninism. „ Monday from a special vacation to 
Congressman Marcantonio, in 2 . rule on all pre-trial motions and set 
telegram to the Civil Rights Con- ips: Doty ae the stage for the unprecedented 
gress, stated that the “anti-freedem all prosecution of the Communists. 
trend of the ist Congress is ex- N * 
“The people must speak up and - be preceded by the National Civil 
speak up now. The very lives of * Rights Legislative Conference, Jan. n 21 
hundreds. of Negroes, trade union- = pee 17, in the headquarters of the AFL ” A Kachinn Gall made by the lilepl Tndions Grems' @ht nerth Acteona 
ists and members of minerity pelit- |. 14 se Labor’s Union, Washington. mesas is examined by Beverly Pensinger in Phoenix. The dolls are 


ical parties are at stake in this fight. 4 On Jan. 18 more than 5,000 rep- used im religious ceremonies, 
We cannot and must not let these ; resentatives of unions, churches, 


people down.” fi youth, farm, Negro and war vet- (Citizens, including Albert Einstein,|for dismissal of the indictment of 
— ga eran organizations are expected to Frankun F. Adams, Rev. Francis C. the 12 Communists. 
MARCANTONIO’S TELEGRAM) fe = © arrive in Washington in chartered |C@possi, Charles P. Howard, John The Crusade will ask, in addition, 
stated that “only the voice of the) f nee, trains and airplanes from Howard Lawson, Robert Morse Tov-repeal of the Smith Act, under 
people back home can halt the . ß 5 =. lem jevery state in the union to take ett, Frederick I. Schuman, Mrs. whieh the 8 
ready obyious anti- freedom trend. t part in the Crusade. Lulu White and Bishop R. R. * Communists N 
the list Congress and win enact- * a eae 2 aah oa ¥ The crusade. initiated by the Civil Wright, Jr. 8 repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
ment of civil rights legislation und „ Rights Congress, is sponsored by Delegates to the Crusade will pre- Law, passage of anti-lynch, anti- 
end persecution of political minor- | | | the Progressive Party, trade unions|sent President Truman and Attor- poll tax and Fair Employment Prac- 
ities.” ang mere — rome — p * eee 
“The Un-American Committee has : - ———— — = 5 * ; 1 
been steamrolled into continued ex- 
istence,” the New York Labor Party 


Congressman declared. “Senitor | 
McKellar, foe of civil rights, has | ) 
been elected President Pro Tem of 4 

1 1 N 
‘Grusade of the Civil Rights Con- 


gress and come te Washington on 
Jan. 17 and 18 te tell their Con- 
gressmen that the people back home 


bf SERVICE TO THE WORKING CLASS 


éry of the U. S Federal eal 


Court in New York City, the FBI 
and other U. S. government agen- 


ces was being geared for the open in 1e Special Anniver sary Edition 


nists a week from Monday. 
Courtroom 110, on thé first floor 

of the big Foley Square courthouse, 

has been assigned as the trial room. 


zz. “Wridde 10 . itt shan 
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Wallace Says Truman Broke 
Promises, Evades Mandate 


Henry A. Wallace, former presidential candidate of the 
Progressive Party, said that President Truman’s proposal 
for domestic reform come into “headlong collision“ with his 


E 


foreign policy. 


support for realization of the do- 


mestie program the people voted 
for on Nov. 


! ® 
Pledging the Progressive Party’s 


“It is clear from the President's 
message that he intends to continue 
and intensify the cold war: This is 
clearly shown by the repetition of 


Leno: 


* 


— 
2 


— — — 
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Truman Talks Peace; He und 


Aides Plan Aggressive War 


WASHINGTON. — While 
Administration leaders in the 
state and national military 
departments were making 
plans for an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary bloc, President Truman 
went before a joint session of 
Congress Wednesday to talk 
of peace and social progress. 


Truman’s message on the 
State of the Union struck 
virtually every note in the 
scale of proposals for progres- 
sive legislation, including re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley, enact- 
ment of Civil Rights bills, and 
federal aid for low-cost hous- 
ing, education and a national 
health program. Further, 
Truman insisted U. S. foreign 
policy is motivated entirely 
by the desire for peace and 
international cooperation. 

Bet when he completed his mes- 


ment for the armies of western Eu- 
rope on the basis of a peacetime 
lend-lease aystem. Negotiations 
have been almost completed here 
and it is reported the finished job 
will be placed before Congress next 
week. 


Like the Marshall Pian, the 80 
called North Atlantic Pact will pro- 
vide the instrument for ever greater 
demination of western Europe by 
Wall Street and by the brass hats 
in the Pentagon. 


* “ 
THERE WAS LITTLE suggestion 


of this in the Truman message al- 
though he did call for universal 
military training and assert that 
the U.S. must maintain “armed 
forces sufficient to deter aggression.“ 
He made it clear that his adminis- 
tration would continue the foreign 
policy which incubated the ocold- 
war to the point where it threatens 
to hateh inte an open conflagra- 
tion. But responsibility for this, 


social program or from taxes col- 
lected from ever broadening base. 
The present promise of some guns 
and a little .butter .is . virtually 
bound te reach the stage of many 
guns and no butter at all, unless the 
current course is reversed. 

There is more than a hint of the 


manner in which Truman would re- 


solve this dilemma in his economic 
proposals. They include the request 
for authority to impose controls on 
consumer and bank credit, the 
power to issue priorities and allo- 
finally the power to freeze wages. 


THIS DOES NOT SIT WELL 
with labor although both Philip 
Murray and William Green have 
issued glowing tributes to the Tru- 
man message. The message also 
contains another kicker against the 
workers, about which Murray and 
Green are at present saying little. 


. Coupled with Truman’s request 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 


is a recommendation for a new 


| 
Truman implied; lies with those | labor law which would contain 


nations which “seek to weaken or 


The Truman program, including 


„ the military budget, Marshall Pian 


members, diplomats, and camera- 
men, the sober fact remained that 
had been making 

t the other end of 

ue, hard-boiled 


The plan calls for a military pact 
between the countries of western 
Europe and, on this side of the At- 
lantic, the US. and Canada. The 
US. will supply arms and equip- 


We Ship Packages lo 


ISRAEL 
RUSSIA, ROMANIA 
and all other 


funds, and the money necessary 
for the social reform program, will 


e boost the cost of government so 


that an additional four buhlen dol- 


lars in taxes will be necessary in 
fiscal 1950, the President indicated. 


Inasmuch as estimated receipts 
for the current fiscal year (1949) 
are around 4 billion, this would 
seem to imply a budget of 48 bil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year * 
ginning next July. 

This has posed the age-old ques- 
tion of whether the people can 
have both guns and butter. Truman 
obviously contends this is possible 
and when the budget is releabed 
next week, the reader will learn how 
it is done—at least how it’s done 
on paper. 

Actually, the President's program 
contains two sharply divergent 
policies—one promoting social wel- 
fare, the other pressing forward the 
cold war. The latter cannot be con- 
tinued without requiring larger and 


subvert” international cooperation. 


some of the features of the old slave 
labor bill. These features, which 
Truman described as “improve- 
ments” in the Wagner Act, include 
“machinery for preventing strikes 
* vital industries affecting the 
public welfare.” He also urged 
measures to ban jurisdictional 
strikes, “unjustifiable” secondary 
boycotts, and work stoppages ris- 
ing from the interpretation of ex- 
isting contracts. 


On the other hand, Truman’s 
approach te business was highly 
conciliatory. Although he asked for 
additional corporation taxes and in- 
creased levies on upper and middle 
a ee ee 
excess profits tax. 


Depression cannot be avoided by . 
government alone, he said. The 
greater part of the task must be 
performed by individual efforts un- 


der our system of free enterprise. 


and increase it, only if free enter- 


prise and free government work . 


together to that end.” 
Business should plan for steady, 
vigorous expansion, Truman said, 


' (Continued on Page 12) 
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We can keep our present prosperity, \ 


“seeking always to increase its out- 
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manpower on 
huge program 
militariza on and 
armaments for 
Western Europe.” 

Nor does the President offer the 
country immediate relief from high 
living costs, but only a proposal for 
standby controls which, if exercized, 
are to be accompanied by a wage 
freeze. 

“Moreover, the election was a clear 
mandate by labor and the people for 
the repeal of the infamous Taft- 
Hartley law and the re-instatement 
of the Wagner Act. But the mes- 
sage contains a fatal retreat from 
pre-election commitments. The Pres- 
ident retains the language of his 
campaign slogan but destroys its 
substance. His call for Wagner Act 
amendments to provide the means 
for curbing strikes mean’ that he 
proposes to continue to hold the 
dagger of Taft-Hartley injunctions 
against workers whose only weapon 
for the improvement of their con- 
ditions lies in the exercise of their (cor. Essex St.), N. V. C. 
democratic right to strike. 
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Pay Cut Threat Stuns area tad dn ha 
N.Y. C’ Workers 2 


By Michael Singer 

Municipal employes, fighting desperately for minimum 
security, received a stunning New Year’s blow when Mayor 
O’Dwyer announced on Dec. 30 that they face wage cuts or 


displacement during the next few?@- , 
months, This policy is a maneuver |*ready taken and passed Civil Serv- 


to save the city about $2,000,000 an- lcs exams. In effect, they will be 
nually at the expense of 8,573 pro- called on to replace themselves at 
visional employes who will be forced oer pay. Clerks now earning $2,200 
to take salary reductions of $250 to a Jar will be reduced to 81. —the 
9400 a year when the Civil Service | Vil Service minimum. Typhzta and 
entrance minimum lists are filled. — appliance operators getting 
Should the provisional city work- |", m Be Mashed to $1.00 and) 
iat stenographers, earning $2,700, will 
ers refuse to accept this pay slash | be cut to $2,100. Porters, laborers and 
as a requisite to going on Civil Serv- other low-paid workers will face the 
ice, the Mayor warned, they will be | Same fate. 
Gropped from the municipal rolls. [| WHAT THE CITY is actually d- A 
This Scrooge-like season's greet- jing in most of these cases, is d- SEE 
ings to the — * ao priving the provisional employes of| —uę. ; aes 
eity worker who ven devo they’ . 2 
r wom 1 year, | : 


provisional employes, was immedi- the $120 increment received after a RCA workers in Lancaster, Pa. sign petitions urging repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act at tables set up 
ately challenged by the-CIO United year's service and the $250 increase at the plant entrance by Lecal 124, United Electrical Radice & Machine Werkers (CIO). Half & million 
Public Workers. they forced through last July 1. signatures have been colltcted In the UE petition campaign 


Most of the 8 ovisionals have Not all workers will lose this total 
= a r sum, but in every instance where a 


ee = Puerto Rican Family Tells 
Of Attack by Hoodlums 


By Joseph North g 


Luis Carretini, 38, father ef six children, lives at 284 Mulberry St., downtown 
Manhattan, and a visit to his home would give you a good picture of life among New 
York’s Puerto Rican pepulation which numbers some 450,000 (some estimates say 600,000.) 
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Scandinavian — DA INTO DOLLARS 


War Bloc Move | 


MOSCOW, (Telepress)—The So- 
viet newspaper Ixvestia, official or- 
gam of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, has in a signed article casti- 
gated the governments of the Scan- 
dinavian countries for preparing 
secretiy to subordinate their lands 
to the USA. Their military “unions” 
and “blocs,” the article states, with 
whatever “defense declarations” 
they were concealed, in fact pur- 
sued the purpose of preparing new 
aggreasion and war. | 

This outspoken article veices the 
concern that is felt here at what 
appears to be the gradual weaken- 
ing of the Swedish government’s 
resolve to defend the traditional 
policy of strict ngutrality. Deep 
suspicion pas been aroused by the 
secrecy in which the recent coun- 
cil of the War Ministers of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark in Oslo was 
shrouded, as well as by the confer- 
ence of the “Co-operation Commit- 
tee of the Social Democrat Parties 
of the Northern Countries.” 

The opinion is expressed here 
that what has emerged from those 
conferences is sufficient to show 
that all kinds of pressure is being 
brought to bear on Scandinavia to 
make it participate im war prepara- 
tions. Soviet public opinion has not 
much confidence that this pressure 
is being seriously resisted in Stock- 
holm or elsewhere in Scandinavia. 


Hungarian 
War Criminal Unsolicited 
Off to Brazil ite, 


MILAN, Italy (ALN).—Adamiral | letter from 
Nicholas Horthy, wartime Hun- Berliner’s 
garian dictator who is sought for 
war crimes by some Allied wake, Music Shop 
tries, has left the U.S. zone of Ger- 


many and is now on his way to 
Brazil. : 


— the man seth ay — | * ADsense 


mentary government, and executed 
thousands of workers by firing 


squads in the early 1920's. During Getting the most for your money. . . the 
Werld war II his government took 


measures which resulted in the kill- } | largest amount of returns for the lowest 
ing of tens of thousands of Jews. ) 


Stopping in Milan on his way to cost! When you buy advertising in The 


South America, he saw the press 


long enough to dere Cardinal | Worker you buy intense reader loyalty! 
Josef Mindszenty, Catholic prelate . 


arrested for seeking overthrow of The Worker readers patronize the _adver- 
e um n THE NEWS 

Aid to Indonesia 

— 25th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
Gengshoreamen) announced their | ) , 
her own steam, the Cistula found no 


“a really strong man. who was burn- | tisers in their paper. Start the New Year 
MELBOURNE <ALN).—The first 

ban on Dutch vessels moving to or 

tugs willing to bring her in. 


ing with love of freedom.” ; 
; right... capture a market by advertising in 
Dutch ship to reach Australia after 
from Indonesia, the tanker Cistula, 
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Truman's Tactic. 


4 
RESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE to the new Con- 
gress spells trouble for the American people. 


It is a- typical Truman-style message. It has nice 
words imitating the style of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But when it gets down to cases, it is the program 

se, demanded by the bankers, the generals and 
„5 the armaments trust. 

President Truman offers guns. His 
trick is to pretend to offer butter, too, as 
bait. 

A. He offers universal military training 

for every youth in the land. He offers big- 

ger armaments, more. atombombs, and 

more “cold war.” He says it in practically 

1 so mahy words. This program has been 

TRUMAN costing the nation close to 20 billion dollars 

a year. According to Truman, it is going to keep on cost- 

ing the nation that much, and more if necessary. There 

is not a single word in this part of the program that the 

Wall Street armaments trust and the militarists would 
want to change. 


But after offering this armed-to-the-teeth program, 
he offers the butter as a come-on. He asks for a mild 
housing program, a vague health program, a civil rights 
program and similar reforms—but he avoids fighting for 
them. Whereas he is very efficient in getting the guns, 
he is stricken with paralysis when it comes to getting the 
butter. The guns are planned for by Secretary Forrestal, 
and delivered by the trusts. But the butter remains a 
pious wish and an election promise. 


RUMAN SAYS he wants the Taft-Hartley law repealed. 

But he makes sure that Taft-Hartleyism Will stay. He 
offers labor a Wagner Act—but with such amendments 
as will make it meaningless when labor tries to fight for 
higher wages and the butter he promises. He wants a 
wage freeze and the power to outlaw strikes in “vital in- 
dustries” where they affect public welfare. Every trade 
union member knows what that means in practice. It 
means that President Truman wants the power to block 
any demands by labor for wage rises in 1949. 


EFORE HE WAS RE-ELECTED, President Truman 
roared against Big Business. But in his message, he 
offers them new war contracts and promises them he will 
not interfere with their “freedom” to loot the nation or 
block vast Government projects (housing, etc.). 


Before the election, Truman inspired hope by an- 
nouncing the Vinson Peace Mission to end the cold war. 
In his message, Truman offers more and bigger cold-war 
provocations, while he makes no mention of the sinister 
decision to restore German fascist wat power in the Ruhr. 


The President talked peace. But he spoke defensively 
because he knows that with every passing day the world 
sees more clearly that it is Washington and Wall Street 
alone which base themselves on the necessity and in- 
evitability” of another war. 


Truman hinted at the cause when he spoke of the 
peril of the coming economic crisis. The crisis is brewing. 
But he has nothing to offer but the old Goering war 
economy, which he is trying to sell as guns-AND-butter. 
Forrestal admits more frankly that it is a guns-without- 
butter policy demanding hard decisions”—that is, semi- 
starvation, longer hours, and loss of democracy as the price 
it will cost the people. 


12—— ARE MAN in the official leadership of labor 

who will help Truman sell this imitation-Goering pro- 
gram as a genuine Roosevelt program. The hosannas have 
already started among those leaders who are ready to 
sacrifice the wages, welfare and liberties of the working 


men and their families to Big Business armaments eco- 
nomics and the cold war. 


. But the rank and file will discover the truth. They 
‘will discover it if their sons are drafted, if their wages are 
frozen, as they work harder in the factories while they 


lose their right to protest under the whiplash of. the anti- 
Communist .witch-hunt. 


This paper will not help deceive the nation. It will 
unmask the guns-plus-butter fake, It will support the 
stand of the Communist Party leaders (who face 10 years 
in jail each) that labor must resist the lowering of its 
living standards and must stand firm against the disas- 
trous and reactionary cold war policy. We urge united 
action in the AFL and CIO unions to compel the delivery 
2 the promised butter and the halting of the preparation 
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Congratulations 


HE voice of The Worker against the 

~ red-baiters and the war-mongers has 
been made stronger during the past six 
weeks. From the Atlantic Coast o the 
blizzard-swept Middle West and down 
through the oil, pine, cotton and tobacco- 
producing Southland nearly 21,000 new 
readers have been obtained. Communists 
and others, undeterred by the blasts of 
winter or the hysterical braying and 
threats of the Un- Americans in Washing- 
ton and in their own home towns, have 
fought back with Worker sub-blanks. The 
fighting message of democracy and social- 


ism has been carried through the war- 
mongers pro-fascist barrage. 


e word describes the work of the 
subscription canvassers—splendid. And it 
is certain from the records that many in- 
dividuals, committees and Party organi- 
zations have stretched beyond that. But 
it is just as certain that others have fallen 
far short of what has been accepted as 
„passing.“ In fact, there are laggards in 
the campaign who endanger the success 
of the entire enterprise. We are beyond 
the half-way mark now thanks to the hard 
work of a few. 

Among these few pace-setting. organi- 
zations are New York State, Michigan, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Texas 
and a few others. In New York, the Bronx 
County organization fulfilled its quota of 
4,000 last week and has pledged to get an- 
other 2,000 by the Lenin Memiorial - Daily 


Worker Anniversary. That's outstanding. 


The work of the leaders proves one 
thing: that the people are ready for the 
progressive message in spite of—maybe 
because of—the unceasing attacks on the 
progressives and Communists. The pace- 
setters have disproved the false. theories 
of those who say that the people ane afraid, 


‘Uthat it N difficult to:approscl'the masses. 


.... But Not to Everyone 


at this time with our message. They’ve 
done it! It works! And we have the 
new readers to prove it! 


We could announce now that on Jan. 15, 
the date originally set to end the cam- 
paign, we would have 40,000 subs in hand 
„2 

If Illinois were to move rapidly from 
its 21 percent position. If Ohio, with a 
good record on bundle orders, would perk 
up its sub-getting. If Maryland passed 
quite swiftly over its 18 percent mark, If 
Minnesota stepped away from its 28 per- 
cent. If New England gave its relatively 
good 41 percent a good shove. And if 
Western Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Wisconsin all followed suit. 

We are now well past the half - way 
point in the most successful sub drive for 
The Worker during the present period. It 
can still be 100 percent successful; a little 
more spreading of the enthusiasm—and 
the work—can still turn this drive into a 
significant political demonstration. 


The times warrant our optimism. The 
work of many Communists as far apart as 
the Bronx and Texas have confirmed it. 

We call for—and confidently expect— 
the needed push that is the guarantee of 
the goal we set six weeks ago. 

The Editors and Business 
Management. 
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COMING NEXT SUNDAY 
In the Magazine Section. 


A word and picture story of the 
first Communist Member of Par- 
liament to be elected in South 


World of Labor 


Why the ClO Plans 
To Quit the -WFTU 


By George Morris | 

A CIO delegation with Walter Reuther 
and James B. Carey on it, will soon 

be in London for a conference with 

British labor leaders on possible joint 


steps to get out of th® World Federation 
of Trade Unions and form a Marshallized oppositjon 
outfit. There seems no doubt that the CIO, on its 
part, will press for immediate withdrawal. British 
labor leaders, may hestitate some. They are a little 
closer to the scene and disturbed by their lack of 
7" success in developing an anti- 
Communist rampage in their own 
unions. 


James B. Carey, to whom Philip 

Murray fondly referred at à Port- 

land dinner as “my secretary of 

state,” told a press conference in 

Madison, Wis., recently that the 

CIO was planning “shortly to pull 

out” of the WFTU because devel- 

opments “have made our role in 

the WFTU useless.” Carey’s main argument until 
recently has been for continued CIO membership in 
the WFTU on the ground that thereby the CIO was 
best able to combat opponents of the Marshall Plan 
in Europe. Carey and his diplomatic bloc got no- 
where in their efforts within the WFTU's affiliates 
and for that reason estimate their role as “useless.” 


Another factor was the AFL’s constant pressure 
on the CIO to leave the WFTU. The CIO’s leaders 
are fearful that some others will take the lead to 
form the Marshall Plan “labor international” leaving 
them to play second fiddle. 


OUR STATE DEPARTMENT and the British 
Foreign Office are no doubt disappointed in their 
project for a “new international,” although they’ve 
had “labor attaches” crawling like cockroaches all 
over Burope. Their time schedule called for some- 
thing more in France than the scab splinters they 
have in the “Workers Force“ flop and in the small 
Catholic unions. In Italy, they counted on more 
than the small Vatican inspired splitoff. They 
counted much on General MacArthur's union-bust- 
ing line to give them a substantial right wing led 
labor movement in Japan. 


But what a disappointment they had there! 
MacArthur even antagonized the AFL's agent in 
Japan. He opened the eyes of many right wing labor 
leaders and thousands of workers who are swinging 
to the left camp. The largest labor federation elect- 
ed Communist and left allies to leadership. The 
Social Democrats. are losing heavily. 

Top Japanese labor leaders, in droves, are pub- 
licly joining the Communist Party. Twenty prom- 
inent leaders of the Social Democrats in Miyagi 
prefecture publicly announced at a meeting they are 
joining the Communists. They include the heads 
‘of the Government Employes Union, Public Service 
Workers and of the regional Federation of Labor. 
Another group of 17 national union leaders made a 
similar announcement. 

This mevement ef labor union leaders to join the 
Communists was begun when President Kasuyoshi 

Debashi ef the powerful Government Communica- 
tion Werkers Union announced his application and 
the fact that his union's executive board approved 
his action. 


AS FOR CHINA, the current issue of CIO News 
notes tearfully that an all-China Federation of 
Labor “under Communist control” was formed with 
a membership already 2,800,000. The CIO News is 
esp¢gially bitter because Chu Hsueh-fan, formerly 
a right winger who headed a small union in Chung- 
king, is a leading figure in the new union. Chu, 
when he visited this country in war days was dis- 
played on many AFL and CIO platforms and ap- 
peared like a promising lad to them. 

So what do the Marshallized “internationalists” 
have beside the British, U. S., some Dutch, Belgian 
and Scandinavian groups and some splitoffs and 
the West German unions of doubtful loyalty? Very 


little that makes a real base. The WFTU, on the 
other hand; has gained millions of members in the 


The real inspirers of the new international.“ 
im the U. 8. and British government, are neither 
interested in labor internationalism nor worried 
about the sure fiasco they are inviting. They know 
that, as days pass, and workers become disillusioned 
in Marshall Plan “benefits,” even the base they 
have for a new outfit would melt. It’s already melt- 
ing. ‘They undoubtedly believe that their splitoff 
capacity is at a maximum now. But they are only 
‘interested in the temporary disruption they could 
cause mow to those forces in Europe that are most 
militantly resisting Wall Street imperialism. What 
do they care about # real organization? That, and 
-nothing else, is the real story behind the big talk 

will hear from the right wingers on the “dem- 
“anti-totalitarian” international they plan 


WILL you ever bea maner the Cem Pat 


—Fred Wright, in UE News 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


HE PROPAGANDA has it that we have to break our 
budgetary back on military expenditures to meet 
those of the Soviet Union. The facts are these. All the age 
classes called up for military service in the USSR during ~ 
the last war have been demobilized. The portion of the 
USSR’s budget devoted to defense has dropped over 300 
percent since the war.. The very latest 
budget appropriates even less for the mili- 
tary than the year before—it’s now 17 
percent. All armed forces and expendi- 
tures have been brought down fully to the 


peace-time level. 
TOWN TALK 


Jack Benny and Fred Allen have been approached 
by Warner Brothers to co-star in a film with a 
Hatfield-McCoy theme. . 
That Earth and High Heaven novel on anti- 
Semitism—a best-seller a few years ago— has just 
been adapted for the screen by. John Patrick and 
is on Samuel Geldwyn’s tentative production schedule for early 
summer. 

Talk that New York radio set retailers will soon engage in a price- 
cutting war in attempts to peddle their overstocked supply of portable 
and table model radios. . 

Eighteen mililien dollars worth of candy was sold in the movie 
theatre chains last year. 

Lena Herne's scenes in the movie Words and Music have all been 
censored out for the Memphis, Tenn, showings by the anti-Negro 
censor board there, headed by one Lloyd Binferd (this has happened 
twice before in Memphis with Binfcrd’s board when Miss Horne’s 
appearances in Tin the Cleuds Roll by and Stermy Weather were 
Scissored). ... 

When Tennesste Williams’ play, Summer and Smoke, closed re- 
cently, it represented a loss of $60,000 to the producers. It played 102 
performances, 32 of which were sold to theatre parties. .. . 

Finian’s Rainbew gave Pittsburgh its biggest legit financial suc- 
cess when it played there... . 

It's Joe E. Brown talking: 

“Some years age, while I was under contract to Warner Bros, 
my agent informed me that the studie had engaged Max Reinhardt 
te make Shakespeare's ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and they wanted 
me to play Fiue, the bellows mender. 

“We met in producer Hal Wallis’ nene thentintt 
me. Finally, my agent asked, ‘Is this te be counted as one of the 
three a year Joe is contracted for?’ 


“Hal replied, ‘Oh, no. This is a separate picture that we thought 
Joe would like te do.’ 


“The agent said, ‘Well; hew about money? We are slightly in- 
terested in that detail.’ 

“Hal answered, ‘Well, this is a sort of good-will picture with all 
the stars on the lot in it—Cagney, Dick Powell, Olivia de Havilland, 
Rooney, etc., and they are all doing it for the studio 


‘Hal said, Well, we thought Joe, being the eldest star on the let, 
wouldn't want to-be left out and that with Reinhardt directing we 
have—’ 

„ ˙ quietly, “Fou mean we don't gst any 
money at all?’ 

“Wallis said, ‘Well, we thought we would give him a nice present 
of seme kind.“ 

For instance?’ 

“Hal replied, ‘Oh, well, uh well, we might buy him a nice Cadillac 
ear, | 

The agent breathed very duletly. eer en And what 
would my commission:be—a blepdleft ws.) 90) N Seer 

W e e 


The ten-percenter interrupted, ‘You mean we aren't te be paldt“ 
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Can Man Control Heredity?- 
he New Scandal 


By Milton Howard 


— HISTORY OF SCIENCE has always 


been a history of combat, struggle, 
clashes of ideas. These have been rooted in 
the struggles of real life, class antagon- 


ismg and the conflict between dying so- 
cieties and new ones. Science is rooted in practical 
life. It arose out of the struggle.of man to under- 
stand and mester nature. It sprang originally from 
agriculture, from the necessities of ancient seamen, 
and the requirements of war. | 

The conception of the scientist 


and of science as an aloof priest- 
hood removed from practical life, 


from class interests and class phil- 
osophies, is an absurdity which 
befits only the advertisements put 
in the Saturday Evening Post by 
chemical trusts which hire scien- 
tists as wage laborers and which 
put white laboratory robes on 
them instead of overalls to hel» 
them forget their real social status. 

Science has had to fight not ony i->;r — of 
ancient society and of feudal Catholicism, but also 
the entrenched dogmas and material interests of 
official science itself. 

It would be strange indeed if new and revolu- 
tionary conceptions of nature, arising out of the 
advance of a new class and bringing mankind closer 
to the mastery of nature were not resisted by the 
gcientiste nourished and fed by the old and dying 
classes. 

And when I say nourished and fed, I mean not 
only by a direct and physical subsidy which enchains 
their intollicence as fataily as the same money sub- 
sidy enslaves the artist, poet and musician. I also 
refer to the over-all world outlook and habit of 
mind which a given class rule imposes, consciously 
and unconsciously upon the majority of the special- 
ized intellectuals in the labs and classrooms.: | 

The revolutionary advances of a Coperni us, a 
Galileo, a Darwin, not to speak of Pasteur, List«r, 
Semmelweis and many others were derided and 
fought by scientists of the highest reputation. 

The Sovict scicntist, T. Lyssenko, has aroused 
a storm of dogmatic fury in tlie scientific circles of 
the so-called Western countries. 


In our country, the geneticist, Professor J. H. 
Muller, in a fit of fright at being connected with 
anything Soviet, has resigned from the Soviet 
academy of science. He has filled the pages of 
prominent cultural publications with tirades of ab'se 
and falsification whose intensity only bespeaks the 
fear of a man who knows that the FBI is aware 
of his previous beliefs in Marxism and Socialism. 
In the liberal New York Star, the columnist Albert 
Deutsch has disgraced himself by similar distorticns 
while the New Republic writer Joseph Lash has 
whipped up the same stuff into a warning of a new 
“dark age” in the Soviet Union. 


> > * 
AACTLY WHAT did this Soviet scientist dare 
to do? He simply took his stand with the 
basic theory of evolution as advanced by Cha les 
Darwin and, on the basis of new experience and a 
profounder theory of nature, extended this theory 
to a much higher level. As against the fifty-year 
old dogma that hereditary changes caused by en- 
vironmental influencés cannot be transmitted, Lys- 
senko re-affirms apd asserts theory that the 
evolution of the human race, of plants and animals 
is unthinkable without such he-editary transmission 
of environmental changes. And he proposes to con- 

trol such changes to benefit man. 
It is this which has caused the furor, the scandal, 


and the snarling on all sides against the “political 


dictatorship of pure science.” 

For the past few years, the official genetic theo- 
rists have been able. to adjust their dogma of the 
self-contained, unchanging and isolated “gene” to 
the conception of Darwinian evolution only by re- 
treating into the mysticism of an accidental, unfore- 
seeable and uncontrollable mutation—a sharp 
change in the quality of the egg or sperm cf 8. 
They have been half-evolutionists and half-anti- 
evolutionists. They have now been struck a blow 
from which their mechanistic dogma will never 
recover. And they know it quite well. 


‘The peril of a dark age is here, not in the USSR, 
The new socialist society there is creating—has al- 
ready created—a new type of scientist who works 
in closest collaboration with the organized social 
labor of the factories and collective farms, Instead 
of a population drugged with mysticism, the Soviet 
Union has created a vast public vitally participating 
in the advance of.science and theory. 

I believe that there are many of o'r own sci nt’sts 
who sense that Lyssenko is on the right track. The 
intellectual terrorism spread by the Un-Americe 
Committee (don't think that this doesn't affect sci- 
ence) and the pressure of entrenched dogma keeps 
them silent. But the test of science is nature. The. 
triumphs of Soviet science will be confirmed by 
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Party Urges Rank and File Fight For 49 Wage Rise 


(Continued from Page 3) ing they were able to make substantial gains in “giant monopolists, would make it possible for 


of national and state FEPC laws; the opening 
of all industries to equal opportunities in em- 
ployment, job training for skilled trades and 
promotion for the Negro workers. New moves 
to exclude Negro workers from the basic indus- 
tries must be stopped. The right of Negro 
trade unionists to hold any office in any union 
must be recognized, and their representation 
in all levels of acer increased. 


THE — — PARTY rejects the 
phony argument that “when the economic situ- 
ation is getting worse—it’s no time for labor 
to fight.” : 

Methods of struggle naturally vary with cir- 
eumstances—but without a fight the workers 
never get anything. There were never fewer 
than 7 million unemployed in 1936-38. But, 
because in those years most of the CIO leaders 


the great united struggle that cracked the open- 
shop mass production industries. 

Successful struggle depends above all on the 
fighting policy of labor, and on united trade 
union and other popular mass action against 
the trusts. It depends on the initiative of the 
rank and file, especially the most progressive 
workers and leaders. It is their job to keep their 
unions on the beam, and to promote the united 
struggle of all their shop-mates in defense of 
labor’s interests—regardiess of politicn! differ- 
ences. 

Rank and file initiative, leading to united 
mass action against the big corporations, can 
win the most immediate wage and security de- 
mands of the workers. It can stimulate in- 


dependent labor political action and so help 
create conditions favorable to the establishment 
of a real people’s government, led by labor. 


the workers to save themselves from the full 
misery of the developing economic erisis. Of 
special importance is the united action of the 
key unions in the mass production industries, 
such as steel, auto, electrical and mining around 
one common fighting wage and security pro- 
gram. 

For united labor action to win substantial 
wage { | 

cay gt workers, nothing for the 
“cold war!“ 

Equal rights for the Negro workers—Ne- 
gro-white unity in struggle against the trusis! 

Organize now to make 1949 . year ef ad- 
vance for economic security, democracy and 
peace! . : 
EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary, 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, Labor Secretary, 

for the National Committee CP. 


were guided by a policy that 


rejected red-bait- 


government, 


January 5, 1949. 


Such a 


Rank and File Unity Plan Issued 
By New York CIO Progressives 


When the recent New York State CIO convention adjourned, delegates from 
eight unions issued an appeal to the rank and file to unite around a nine-point program. 
The statement, which was drawn up by leaders of the progressive minority, is reprinted 


below with the list of CIO delegates @— 
who signed i. 

During the past year big busi- 
ness has waged an unrelenting war 
against the living standards and 
demooratic rights of the people. 

Union efforts to raise wages to 


enable the workers to keep pace 
‘with profiteering price increases 


— to all unſon engaged in 
organizing strussles. 

3. Establish a unified wage stra- 
tegy to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of American workers. Oppose 
any form ef wage freezing or speed- 
up. Full support to all strikers and 
to every union fighting Taft-Hart- 


“have been fought with every force 1 MJunctions or other NLRB ac- 


at industry's command. 
Big business has used the Taft- | of 


tions. Establish an anti-imjunction 
committee representing all sections 
of the labor movement, as proposed 


Hartley law to smash strikes and | iy ITU convention. 


undermine unions. By the use of 
police, state troopers, militia and 
gtrikebreaking injunctions, the big 
corporations have beaten down the 
peoples’ standard of living, and 
paved the way for even more op- 
pressive speedup and greater 
profiteering. 

The Taft - Hartley Board has 
proved itself a willing tool of the 
corporations. With injunctions, 
damage suits, rulings to encourage 
gtrikebreaking and to deprive strik- 
ing workers of their jobs and vot- 
ing rights, the Board has done its 
utmost to help industry break down 
unions. 


Monopoly-created inflation threat- 
ens the country with economic dis- 
aster, while big business maintains 
and foments cold war for the sake 
of armaments profits and as an ex- 
cuse for its constant attacks on the 
peoples living standards and demo- 
cratic rights. - 

Already to thousands of our mem- 
bers the depression has already ar- 
rived. Lay-offs have already de- 
stroyed the livelihood of many of 
our members and a creeping de- 
pression threatens all. 

Today when the unity of all work- 
ing people is most necessary, of- 
ficials of some unions have sunk to 
the use of the Taft-Hartley law to 
raid and disrupt others, thus giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies 
of all unionism. 

The undersigned believe that 
working people can defeat the at- 
tacks of their enemies and achieve 
the objectives for which they veted 
in the last election only through 
their united strength and a fight- 
ing policy and not through passive 
reliance on employers or the prom- 
ises of the Administration. 


We propose the following pro- 
gram as a basis for uniting all 


working people in the fight for the 


protection and advancement 
their interests: 

1. Unconditional and total repeal 
of Taft-Hartley Act. Reenact orig- 
inal Wagner Act and Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Law. Re- 
move NLRB Chief Counsel Denham. 
Suspend all NLRB anti-labor de- 
cisions and all injunctions under 


Taft-Hartley law pending repeal. | 
2. Organize the unorganized. Full 
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4. Joint action to curb monopolies 
and to realize labor’s program on 
prices, taxation, housing, civil 
rights, increased minimum wages, 
education, health, ete. 

5. A united fight to increase 
wages and for our legislative pro- 
‘gram geared to the interests of the 
people must be aimed agaitist the 
spread of unemployment. Organ- 
ized labor must take the lead in 
fighting against the depression that 
corporation profiteering is bringing 
te America. We urge all unions 
to give serious attention to meet- 
ing the needs of those already laid 
off, workers for whose families the 
depression is already here. 

6 We believe that labor must 
lead the fight for the peaceful set- 
tlement of international differences. 
We urge the strengthening of the 
United Nations as an instrument 
for peace, and the resumption of 
normal negotiations with the So- 
viet Union for peaceful settlement 
of disputes. We stand for universal 
disa „ the abolition of 
peacetime conscription and uni- 
versal military training. We urge 
that the billions now spent on 
armaments be used to promote the 
‘health and well-being of the peo- 
ple. 

7. We condemn raids and seces- 
sion movements, and urge that CIO 
withdraw all subsidies, assistance 
and support from raiding unions. 
We oppose the arbitrary destruc- 
tion of unions or the handing 
lover of one anion to another. 

8. We reject any regimentation of 
political opinion. There are ad- 
mittedly differences among unions 
and among their members regarding 
political parties and political issues. 
In keeping with the democratic 
principles of our country upon 
which CIO was founded, such po- 
litical differences must not be per- 
mitted to hinder unity of action 
within the labor movement on basic 
economic and legislative struggles 
now facing labor. Where unani- 


litical question, each autonomous 
affiliate has the democratic right 
to adopt its own decision. 

9. Labor's economic and legisla- 
tive struggles would be greatly 
strengthened by unity and goli- 


_| Garry, ‘Local 1227; James 


mity cannot be attained on a po- 
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darity. We call for united action 
of CIO, APL, Railroad Brother- 
hoods, UMWA, and IAM in sup- 
port of our common objectives. We 
call for united action of labor with 
its allies—the Negro people, work- 
ing farmers and professional people 
—toward these ends. We also call 
for united action of CIO-PAC, AFL 
League for Political Education, Pro- 
gressive Party and Americans for 
Democratic Action in support of 
the legislative demands unmistak- 
ably favored at the polls Nov. 32, 
by the American people. 


International Fur 4 Leather 
Werders Unica 

Herbert Kurser, Furriers Joint Council 
Local 128 Murray Brown, FIC Local 110: 
Max Ruskin, FXO Local 105; Morris Fe- 
lowsky, FIC Local 105; Bertha Smith, Pic 
Local 115; Lum — Rg PIC Local 115; 
Prank Primermans, FIC Local 101: Jack 
Schneider, Fc Local 101; Bessie Nemeroff, 
Face Local 115; Harry Berman, Pac Local | 
115; Samuel Freedman, FIC Local 165; 
Harry Sachs, PJC Local 110; Harry — — 
PIC Local 138; Near Bicom, FIO Local 
115; Clarence H. Carr, Leather Local 2302: 
Terence Hollingsworth, FJ Leal 6G: 
Joseph Morgenstein, FIC Local 105: James 
Stephenson, FIC Local 70: William Callas, 
PJC Local 70; John Quillian, FIC Lecal 
125; Morris Pinchesksy, FJC Local 401: 
Max Cohn, FJC Local 165; John Demel. 
oe Local 70; Milton Marcus, "730 Loca  ~ 

Hyman Richman, FIO 
— Rhine, FJO Local 8. * 
| Henry, Joint Board Local 88: Nat Litwack, 
Joint Board Local 88; Morris Angel, Joint 
Board Local 64; Sophie Marcus, Joint Board 
Local 61; Leon Stre Joint Board Local 
100; Sam Burt, Joint @ Pur Dressers 
& Dyers; Michael Hudyma, Joint Board 
Local 85; Frank De Prisco, Joint Boa 
Local , Jack Ostrower, Joint Board 
cal 830; Sol Fieer, Joint Board Local —1 
Mee Austin, Joint Board Local 88: Gol 
Friedman, Local 150; Erwin Wagner, Joint 
Ward Local 64; Matt Vincent, Local 158: 
Charles B. Hildreth, Leather Local 202; 
Joseph Winogradsky, PIC Local 115; Irving 
Potash, Furriers Joint Council. 


United Electrical, Radie and Machine 
Workers of America 
Charlies Rivers, District ITI; Stanley San- 
Local 336; Ted Bucsek. Local 339; 
William <A. Stewrat, Local 301; William 


Templeton, 

301; Michael A. Jimenes, Local 316; ‘Joseph 

J. Saccocic, Local 01; Fred Pacelli, Local 

301; Richard Linsley, Local — 1 

. Bentz, Local 308; Pay H. Prem 

323; James Loeal A fn ade 

Local 331: Arthur Buscigtic, Local 331: 

Harold Bank, 3 331; Archer. Perry, 
J. O'Bryan, Local 315: Pat 


Local 331; &. 
Barile, Local 428; Ruth Young, Dist 
IV; Edith Hammer, Local 435; Matthew 
| Leff, Local 430; William Siegel, Local 475; 
Ray Lerman, Local 475; John Eugene, Lo- 
cal 475; Tony Cattanor, Local 475: J. 
Trecy, Local 
1227; G. I. Lawrence. Local 428; 8. J. 
Resch, Local 475; Edward Landy, Local 
326. 


| Irving Dichter, International. Union of 
Mine, Mm and Smelter Work 

United Fersitere Werkers of America 
Sol Silverman, Local 76B; Bernie Minter, 
Local 140; Michael De Cicco, Local 76B; 
David Ratushenko, Local 76B; James Ippo- 
lite, Local 7. Jack Hochstadt, 
and District Council; David Parkin, Local 
768: Joseph Garrafla, Local 76B: Herman 
Kagan, Local 765; Sel Tischler, Local 1 
Alex Sirota, Local 140; Benjamin HMolsman, 
Local 140; Isaak Chaikind, Local 768, 
Ernest Barnwell, Local 768. 


United Office and Professional Werkers 
of America 

William Frankfort, 30; Russel 
Bonoff, Local 18; Leon W. Berney, Local 
: Robert Preeman, Local 16; Leo Pomer- 
ance, Local 96; Louis Fishman, Local 30; 
Joseph Sessa, Local 96; Lillian Karn, Local 
16; Milton Walker, Local 19; Jacques . 
McLaurie, Local 16; Geraldine Bryan, Local 
16; Irving Albert, Local 18: Winifred Nor- 
man, Local 16; Thomas R. Sullivan, Local 
231; Ruth Balter, Local 18. Theda Lord, 
Local 19; Vivian Glassman, Lecal_19; Aaron 


D. Schneider, Local 906: Jacques Reiser, 


Local 39, Jack Greenspan, Local 16; Hyi 
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capable of curbing the 


United Shee Werker of America 
_Soj Reinstein, Local 54; I Rosenberg, 


‘| Boycott Dutch Ships. 


BOMBAY (ALN)—The Ali-India 
Trade Union Congress has called on 
ali seamen and dock workers in 


| India’s greatest port to refuse to 
;|sail on, or handle, any Dutch ship- 
ping whatsoever. The Indian govern- 


ment, some days previously, had de- 
clared that no Dutch ships and 


planes bound for Indonesia would be 
allowed to stop over at the coun- 
‘\try’s harbors and airports. This 


makes difficulties for the Dutch be- 
cause their aircraft and ships must 


pick up fuel and provisions in India, 
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Local 301: Leo Landman, Loca! 
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SUB CAMPAIGN’ REPORT 
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12’s’ Defense Fund 


Still Needs $186,000 | 


The Civil Rights Congress fund drive for $250,000 to 


defend the twelve indicted Communist leaders has reached | 


à total of 364, 230.07 — an increase of only slightly over a 


> 
thousand dollars during the past e a sent” cous” Oa 


weeks, the goal of $250,000 will not 
be anywhere near reached, and 
warned: 

“As CRC declared recently, justice 
is expensive in America, particularly 
| Justice pertaining to Communists be- 
fore the court. Unless there is a 
tenfold imcrease in contributions 


week. 

William L. Patterson, ORC execu- 
tive secretary, declared that unless 
the fund campaign is stepped up 


Sunday, Jan. 9 — 8:30 P.M, 


the new 


| china 
ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


Author 
Unfinished Revolution 


the defense of the twelve Commu- 
mist leaders will be seriously ham- 
pered. The progressive forces in this 
country have in the past demon- 
strated their willingness and ability 
te raise large sums when thought 


from individuals and organisations, 


in China” 
erson School Forums 
| Oth Ave. and toch #t. — WA 9-100 


control ferces were on the march. 
There is ne reason why such dem- 
1 onstrations eannet be repeated.” 
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A breakdown by states follows: 
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UNITY FORUM presente 
CHARLES DOYLE 


of Civil Rights Oongress 
“What Is Happening 10 
Our Bill of Rights?” 
© Unasud Filme ' 
© Discussion | 
© Free Refreshments 


SUNDAY, JAN. 9 
8:15 P.M. 
UNITY CENTER 


2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.) 
CP mn A.D. West — Contribution . 
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Jaded? 

Spend an exciting Sunday eve. 
SEE: 


“Conspiracy” — a vivid film 
HEAR: 
BENJAMIN PASSKOFF discuss 
“Thought Centrol Is Here!” 
* 
. Dancimg and Refreshments 
WHEN: 
Sunday, Jan. 9, at 3:30 
at the 


_ JEFFERSON FORUM 


201 W. 722 Se. e Subse 50¢ 
Auspices: Jeflersen Section, CF 
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George Truman, 40, of Washing- 
‘ten, D. C., will attempt a 1,200- 
mile nen-step record flight from 
Toronto, Canada, to Miami, Fia. 


3 Million Houses 
Rebuilt by Soviets | 
MOSCOW ‘(ALN).—Over three 
million houses have been built anew 
or completely restored in the war- 
devastated regions of the Soviet 
Union since the end of hostilitics, 
newly published figures reveal. In 
the Russian republic, 1,040,000 new 
houses have gone up. In the Ukraine, 
745,000 new homes have been built 
and 734,000 ruins restored to prewar 
condition. The Byelorussian republic 
has built 361,540 new homes, as well 
as 6,500 new social and educational 
buildings, and 34,000 farm structures 
of various kinds. Much of the con- 
struction has been accomplished by 
collective farm brigades, of which 
20,000 are at work in the Russian 
republic alone. Thousands of archi- 
tects, technicians and engineers 
have been mobilized in the cities 


and sent to farm areas to pian, in- 
struct and lead in the building. 


Pickét Dutch Consulate 


Lecture end Dance 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
106 West 66rd Street 


Sends Jan. 9—8:30 P.M. 


you at the door. 1560 Walton 
turday, 8:30 p.m. Subs. . 
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. 
Unionism Improves 


Ind. 
Seattle, Wash.; Atlanta, Ga.; Norfolk, Va.; Stevens Point, Wis.; 


— k —bd 


2 


The ration between unionization and a town’s fire rating was dis- 
a safety survey of the National Board of 
cities which received safety citations from 

nl Fire Prevention Week, 14 have 
by the union, IAF Vice President 8. P. 


1 


i 
if 


+ 
receiving rewards included: Pertland, Ore.; Fert W 
; Chieage; Providence, R. L.; Louisville, Ky.; Evansville, 


: 


and North Richland, Wash. The last two cities are 
AFL federal charters; the others have IAF bea. 


» 
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Join the Fight for FREEDOM | 
STOP the Trial of the 12! 
LENIN 


MEMORIAL 
MEETINGS 


Celebrate the 


22 


ö 


* 


WEDNESDAY, IAN 19 
Manhattan and Queens 
S. Nicholes Arena 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 
Brooklyn—Academy of Mucle | 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 
Broax——Winter Gardens 


Tickets Available at 
All Party Clubs 


— — — 


j 


WINTER TERM — 1949 


children's courses 


Tuesdays or Saturdays 


CREATIVE MUSIC THEATRE 
DANCING ART WORKSHOP 


50 wilh ileselé, de naib beginning Jan. 18 
or Jan. 32. Fee: $7 except workshops. Classes 
of 15. Registration through Jan. 22 | 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
575 Sisth Avenue — WA 21600 


— — 
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Bazaar 


PRI., JAN. 14 
Aa., JAN. is 2 
SUN., JAN. 16 SEE 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 W. 48rd th. © Adm. . 


= — ſ — ee 


r t 
* 
Housewares, Teys, Cloth- 
ing, Books, Pdintings, 
Imported Jewelry . . « 
Buffet... Special Chil- 
dren's Movie Mhatines Sat. 
at 10:30 A.M. cee Young 
Fry Parking Spot. 


— be 


KK 


KARP HEE 


— — eae | 
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LADIES CARMENT CENTER, ALP presents 


Variety Show 


PENTHOUSE (Both Halls)—13 Astor Place, 


Admission; $1.95 in advance—§150 at deer (tax imal.) 
Kur THESE DAYS OPEN 
MAY 20-21-22-23 


For the Daily Worker-Morning Freiheit 
LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 


A 
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Kill Anti-Fascists, Urged Spellman’ s Friend Mindszenty / 


By Art Shields 
Cardinal 


Mindszenty of Hungary, 


whom Cardinal 


Spellman of New. York called a “saintly spiritual leader,” 
after his arrest last week, was a rabid inciter of violence 


against progressive workers. 

At the height of the White Guard 
terror against Hungarian workers 
in 1920 he was calling for the “ex- 
termination” of the enemies of the 
fascist regime. 

And as late as last summer he 
was threatening to excommunicate 
every Catholic who read the liter- 
ature ‘of the people's government. 

This is the man whose arrest was 
described as a “sickening sham” by 
U. S. Undersecretary of State, Rob- 
ert M. Lovett, the international 
banker. 


Mindszenty was accused of plot- 
ting to overthrow the Hungarian 
people’s government and set up 
Otto Hapsburg, the Archduke, on 
‘the Hungarian throne 
help of the Vatican and the United 
States Government. His own cor- 
respondence tells of the plot. 

Mindszenty’s incendiary propa- 
ganda goes back to the early days 
of the fascist Horthy regime. 

The fascist concentration camp at 


® 


with the 


Hungarian cardinal was then a 
parish priest, wad full of starved 
and flogged workers and peasants 
in 1920, when Mindszenty was in- 
citing the White Terrorists. 


“We have to exterminate the 
Communists and Social Democrats 
from the face of the earth,” the 
fascist priest declared publicly. 

“Wwe can't handle them with 
gloved hands,” he continued. 

“Tf some one has knowledge about 
a Social Democrat or Communist,” 
he went on, “he must hand them 
over to the police.” (Quoted in Mag- 
yar Jovo, Hungarian-language paper 
in New York.) 


then with the fascist organization, 
The Awakening Magyars. The lead- 
er of this anti-Semitic group, Tibor 
Eckhardt, has found haven in Amer- 
ica by courtesy of the State Depart- 
ment. 

How many workers were slaugh- 
tered at Mindszenty’s incitation is 


Zalaegerseg, where as present 


only a guess. The victims of the 


Mindszenty was working close? 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


White Terror that followed the de- 
feat of the Hungarian workers’ re- 
public in 1919 “are still uncounted,” 
as Emil Lengyel, Hungarian writer 
has said. 


“Police barracks and improvised 


jails throughout Hungary were pack- 
ed with suspects,” reported Langyel 


in his book on The Danube. “An 


enemy’s denunciation was sufficient 


to cause arrests, and night after 
night the shrieking of the doomed 
was heard. The political underworld 
rose to the surface and mass mur- 
ders became patriotism. The frée- 
booters of Lt. Ivan Hejas (one of the 


fascist leaders) rounded up scores 


of liberals and Jews, made them dig 
their own graves in the forest . 


and buried them, and concentration 
camps were opened, The fury of 


the reaction vented itself with par- 


‘ticular fury upon the Jews.” 
None of ‘these victims of fascism 


was mourned by Spellman, inciden- 
tally. 


The Catholic - hierarchy, 


the most powerful backer of semi- 


feudal but fascist regime, headed by 


Admiral Horthy for 25 years. 
The church, was, the 


than 1,000,000 fertile 
Mindszenty bitterly attacked 
people's government for giving the 
land to the people. 


— — 


which 
Mindszenty eventually headed, was 


biggest 
landowner in Hungary, with more 
acres. And 
the 


back depended primarily on the 
intervention by international reac- 
tion, directed by American imperial- 
ists and the Vatican. 

His friend Spellman has been the 
chief Vatican American agent in the 
Catholic hierarchy’s international 
plotting in favor of fascism. 

In the last year Spellman has 
held personal conferences with 
General Franco, the fascist butcher 
in Madrid; with the Emperor Hiro- 


_|hito of Japan, ‘the untried war 


criminal, and with other leaders of 
international reaction. 


And week by week Spellman in- 
cites the people against the Com- 
munists and other progressives. His 
journal, the Catholic News of New 
York is lauding fascist dictators 
like Franco and Salazar of Portu- 
gal at the same time «3% * . 

One of the warmest defenders of 
Mindszenty, it is interesting to hote, 
came from Madrid last week. The 
defender is Otto Habsburg himseif. 

Hapsburg, scion of the bloody 
emperors who enslaved the people 
of Hungary so long, calls Mindssen- 
ty the “last voice of freedom” in 
Hungary. He described the Cardi- 
nal’s arrest as “the greatest ex- 
ample of injustice in modern times.” 


—— A 


“FOR TOP CLUBS IN 


SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
25 


2. 


A. -Sacco-Muxetti 3. 


Complotion 79 


— 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
NEW YORK STATE 


This is a copy of the New York State Committee Certificate of 
Achievement which will be awarded te all Communist Party Clubs 
reaching 100 percent of quota in The Worker subscription drive. 

William Norman, State Secretary, in making the announcement, 


said that 112 clubs have already been qualified. These clubs have been - 


placed on the William Z. Foster 


Honor Roll appearing regularly in 


Tuesday's edition of the Daily Worker during the course of the drive. 

Norman stressed the importance of having a maximum number 
of clubs on the Honor Roll as one of the best guarantees that the 
whole state organization will be able te complete its 23,000 sub quota 
on time. “The fourth listing of the Honor Roll will appear on Tues- 


day, Jan. 11. If your club has not 


the roll as yet, be sure it goes 


ever the top this week. It will mean another club im fighting shape 
for the vital peace and civil rights straggles that lay immediately 


— Norman concluded. 


— ———— 


Truman Talks Peace Issues; 
Aides Plan Aggressive War 


(Continued from Page 5) 


put, lower its prices, and avoid the 
vices of monopoly and restriction.” 
If it follows this course, business 
will have the “help and encourage- 
ment” of government, the Presi- 
dent said. 

— 


Improving national farm pro- 
gram, through continued price sup- 
ports, and provision of adequate 
storage space for crops. 

5—Coyservation of natural re- 
sources and the development of our 
rivers for power, irrigation, naviga- 
tion and flood control. 


Truman Broke 
Promises, 


Wallace Says 


(Continued from ay 5) 
his demand for universal military 
training -and the regimentation of 
‘our American youth in preparation 
for war. 
“His specific foreign policy pro- 
|posals, reserved for future messages 
are clearly foreshadowed in Secre- 
— Forrestal’s ‘annual report ask- 
ing ‘top priority’ for extraordinary 
legislation giving the President the 
power to provide arms and military 
assistance to any country in any 
part of the globe, as part of the plan 
for a North Atlantic Military Alli- 
ance to arm Western Europe for war. 
“The Presidents message again 
makes it clear that the American 
people can realize the domestic pro- 
gram for which they voted on Nov. 
2 only if they organize their own 
independent strength to fight for its 
realization and for an end to the 
cold war by peaceful understanding 
with Russia. The Progressive Party 
will continue to use its strength and 
effort, in cooperation with all other 
progressive Americans, to attain this 
end.“ 
Henry A. Wallace, former presi- 
dential candidate of the Progres- 


man’s proposals for domestic re- 
form come into “headlong collision“ 


with his foreign policy. 

“In the main,” sald Wallace,” the 
domestic program which the Pres- 
ident outlined repeats the com- 
mitments to the American people 
which he made in the latter stages 
of the campaign. It is a program 
which the demands of the people 
and the organized strength of the 
Progressive Party compelled him 
to put forward and which was re- 


sive Party, said that President Tru- 


Dewey’ s Program 
Ignores Labor, 
Negroes, Mothers 


By Max Gordon 


Gov. Dewey handed his 1949 program to the State 
Legislature om Wednesday, and it was weak stuff. Though 
trumpeted in advance as a document of rare progress, the 


programmatic message was curi- 
ously empty even of Dewey's usual 
demagogy. The Governor, apparently, 
has not yet gotten over his Novem- 
ber defeat and appears uncertain 
as to where he goes from here. 

His legislative policy for the year 
has some glaring omissions. For one 
thing, his message did not even sug- 
gest the growing joblessness in the 
state. It talked only about record 
employment levels. Yet, both up- 
state and in New York City, the job- 
less rolls have been rapidly climb- 
ing in the past couple of months. 

* 


IN THE LIGHT of his analysi4, 


the Governor naturally skipped all 


mention of liberalization of the un- 
employment insurance setup. In 
fact, aside from a recommendation 
that the Legislature study the prob- 
lem of sickness insurance, the Gov- 

ernor by-passed all problems relat- 
ing directly to labor. 

Even more remarkable for a chief 
executive in New York Sate was 
his complete silence on the subject 
of civil rights, despite the fact that 
it has emerged as a major national 
problem. 

One Negro legislator remarked 
Dewey appears to think the subject 
has been completely resolved in the 
state. 

A less charitable explanation 
given was that he was sore at the 
Negro people because they voted 


* 
posal for a $23,000,000 increase in 
state ald to schools; and for $18,- 
000,000 in new school construction. 

Mass opinion in the state, as ex- 
pressed at public hearings last year, 
ig that at least $60,000,000 more in 
state aid is essential, and that $100,- 
— et iat ta 
ing new schools, 

* 


OTHER SUBJECTS of importance 
to the citizenry on which the Go. 
ernor was mum include a child care 
program, which he apparently con- 
siders a dead letter, and salaries. 
and working conditions of state em- 
ployes. 1 oy 

On housing, he projected a new 
$300,000,000 state housing credit te 
take the place of the fund already 
exhausted. This is small potatoes 
jas compared with the need. 


He developed a comprehensive 
program for care of the mentally 
ill, but omitted one major item, 
higher wages for hospital attendants 
and other personnel. A top problem 
in the state institutions is shortage 
of personnel because of low stand- 
ards. 

Democratic reaction to Déwey’s 
program was curious. A couple of 
weeks ago, State Democratic chair- 
man Paul Fitzpatrick declared “that 
since Dewey had virtually taken over 
the Democratic platform, he would 


get Democratic support. 

Evidently the Democrats changed 
their minds. They assailed the mes- 
sage for its omissions, at the same 


sponsible for the victory which he 
and his Party won on Nov. 2. 


“However, the vagueness of most 
of the President’s proposals and his 
retreat on others hoist danger sig- 
nals for the American people. 

“Until the detailed plans for ex- 
panded social security, farm price 
supports, federal aid to education 
and river valley development have 
been spelled out in the budget mes- 
sage and in specific legislation, it 
it impossible to tell how far the 
Administration is prepared to go to 
meet the burning needs of the 
American people in these fields. 

“In the case of housing—the only 
item on which the President vouch- 
safed anything specific—his pro- 


noah enfin] gest e Pept a) 
Sy E 


the President | 


sone ne 


INDICATING SOME of the “help 6—Development of tidelands pe- 
and encouragement” which would troleum deposits, with ownership 
be forthcoming, Truman proposed vested in the Federal Government. 
government loans to private busi-| 7—Development of public power 
mess to expand their facilities for projects, carried to consuming areas 
the production of steel and other by public transmission lines. 
materials in short supply. -I tend coverage of social se- 

The program of social reform con-!cmurity laws and increase benefit 
tained in the President's message payments. 
included the measures which he Raze the general health level 
had promised in his election cam- through a system of pre-paid med- 
paign speeches and in one or two ical insurance. 
instances went further. 10—Federal aid to education. 

In addition to those already cited 11—@abinet status for the depart- 
in this article, they included : ment now administering programs 

1—Enactment of. his civil rights ot health, educational and social 
program. “The fulfillment ot this security. 
promise,” Truman said, “is among 12—Legislation for low-rent pub- 
the highest purposes of govern- lic Housing, aum clearance, farm 

. ; housing research. (Truman urged 


| ah Eee 


in five 
3—Asstire’’ opportunity to mal provided in 


eee 


against him despite the state FEPC, 
and his silence was due to vindictive- 
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Donald Thompson as he appears 
mn the title zole of “The Quiet | 
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$:30 Pi—Theatre Guild. WJZ 
9:30 PM—Our Miss Brooks. 

: WCss - 

10:15 Pi4é—Show Business. WNEW 
11:30 PM—Chicago Round Table 
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, his mother’s home tearing at his | 

—— — sneaker as he listens to a jangling | 

IO University Theatre ~ N 
WJZ—Mr President 

WOBS—You Are There 

WLIB—Lati American Musie 8:30 PM—Meet the Press WNBT | 

WNBC—Vincent Lopez, Orchestr WQXR— Americans ° —Actor’s Studio 

WCBS— How to Get More Out — 3:456-WOR—Bilackstone, the Magician 6-20 Fu R 

3:35-WNYC—News WTV | 
WOR—Michael O'Duffy 9:30 PM Television Playhouse | 


WNBT 
83 7 


WINS— Xavier — 2 
WRHEW_— Recorded 


un 
3:15-WJZ—Future of America wQxR—News 


Yo 2 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
8 Who Sane 6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner By Americans at 
7 JZ—Joe Hasel 


: 6:30-WNBC—Ossie and Harriet , 4 : 
WNYC—Masterwork Beur ; en — 2 Carnegie Sunday 

1 eie Damone, Songs , Nat seer wa — 1 Told A program of Music by Oon- 
WOR—H,_ R. Knickerbocker — WMCA—Ave Maria ated temporary American Oomposers 
Dorsey mes, Meet our Oongress 

6:43-WHYC—Weather Report: News is being presented by the Metro- 


7:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show politin Music Scheol this Sun- 
WOR—The Fal 
——— Wer the Meuse day, Jan. 9 at 5:30 p.m. at the 


4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout WCBS—Jack Benny Show Carnegie Recital Hall. 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries => 


WJZ-—Metropolitan Opera Auditions , Of spepial interest are the third 

0 e Air 

WNYC—Sh uartet by David Diamond, com- 

Cy WCBS—Skyway to the Stars * WNEW—E Francis 2 : Begin 

n WHREW—News; Recorded Muste oan WOXR—News * Positions for the piano by John for only $1.00 with this January 
WOR—Life Begins at % 4:35-WNBC—L! 1948 056-WQXR—Coliectors Items d Anne Dodge, Alex issue. ä 
WJZ-—Famous Jury Trials — — Deren Harris—Alice Pays Cage an 


New York Times News 5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show WOR—Mayor of the Town North and Wallingford Riegger. Bimgle copies ibe each 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade ” ‘WOR—The Shadow 


WJZ—Carnegie Hall Songs by Sam Morgenstern and 
WOR—What Will Happen im 1948? WJZ—Te Be Announced WCEBS—Amos N Andy by — 


WsZ—Little Herman WCBS—Festival of Song WMCA—<Album of Favorites Wallingford Riegger will complete - 
WINS—Recorded Music WMGM—Voice of Prophecy the program. | 50 

2 

7 


WLIB—News; Two en the Ale : , Participating artist include 
WQXR—News; Record Reviews Cedric Bennett and Lilo Kan- | 


mn 
torowics, -violin, Arnold Brown, |{ 
viola, Boyd Bennett, cello, Betty 5 R 
Gladstone and Ruth Kobart, 5S Address . 
voice, JJohn Cage, Anne Dodge; |! 

Joan Slessinger, Constantine 1 
tle Ao eg ang Stronghilos and Goodwin Sam- is 42 c „66 ?˙ n B 
— — * mel pianists. CCC 


Planet THE STANLEY'S GREATEST HIT SHOW! 


WCBS— Philip , 
WMGM-—Old Fashioned Revival WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody | 
WMCA—My Best Records WMCA—News; Composers — “Realty Magaificent’’—Pest-Home News : “Ye ie & Seoutiful’’—News. 


City eee e eee e eee ces 


D- WN C- Merry-Go-Round 
— WOR—Under Arrest “jeepired, aptendid felk dancing & songs. Recem mend ed''- Star. **Lusty’’—Times 


Musi N 1 ILIE ID MAGI COLOR 
e otes WEVD—Drama: In Your Name | — — F 


| — Sunday concert | AAP 7 
WAGNER’S music drama, role of Rigelette on Thursday | §-15-wiz en penn 7 J HS}? lw 7 0 7 
Die Walkuere, in its new 1 Wd 2 


3 | 
Lee Simonson settings, will | A SPECIAL MATINEE of bo- SE! SONG OF SIBERIM. 
be heard for the first time at the | -nizetti’s Lucia Di Lammermoor 7 Big. Tam. bet. 42 & 4 STS. 
Metropolitan next Monday night | ©" Friday afternoon, Jan. 14, will |». | — - 
Jan, 10. Helen Traubel will be | “*USsUrate the annual series of WMGA—Dinah Shore _ . 
student performances, sponsored 
the Bruennhikde, Rose Bampton by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, CiTy 
the Sieglinde, and Kerstin Thor- | for high school pupils in the New 


QXR—News 
borg returns for her first appear- | York area, New Jersey and Con- 18: 4 Rrnest ST 6 42 AVE. 
necticut. — -OR $574 


Folksay Group to 
Hold ‘Dance-A-Round’ 
This Saturday Night 
The American Folksay Group ee . | 
will present its ‘New Tear Dance- Sn . — eget 
A-Round! at the Puriers Unio eM ee 


‘At PITEIN AVE. O1.2- 7673 
Saturday evening, Jan. 8 at 8:30. — BROOKLYN : 


There will be square dancing and a 
national dancing of other nations. 
The intermission program will 
feature Joe (Prof.) Jaffe, folk- 
singer and banjo instrumentalist, 


| and skits. and u ow bk 

his first appearance at the Met- ments of the twelve” Bis ae | 

«« @Opolitan: this season im the title |:\lsaders. cee Be Tew Be oo! „ - 
1e0l c mask’ t cnc atom %% aloege® N Nr Freren 
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‘first visit to the circus. 


BORN WITH cataracts, 3-year-old Kathleen Schultz is * do- 
ginning to see after five operatlens-and, of course, she’s enjoying her 


ilroad 
Rai 
By Otto Wangerin 


genuine 40-hour week in the indus- 
try, including overtime for Saturday, 


sunday and holiday work. 


The seven cents recommended 


comes nowhere near meeting rising 


fF | living costs, and the staggered week 
o not the kind of a 40-hour week 


a that the men want. 


The Railway Labor Act, hailed by 


David Dubinsky, head of the I. L. G. 


W. U., as a model labor law for all 
industries, has done it again. In 
this case, after eight months of long 
drawn out negotiations, mediation, 
“fact-finding,” and thousands of 
pages of argument and testimony by 
the unions. 


* 


STEP BY STEP under the opera- 
tion of this treacherous law, rail- 
road workers since 1926 have been 
Steadily beaten down from first 
place to 27th place with respect to 
hourly rates of pay and working 
conditions, as compared with those 
existing in other basic industries. 


The present wage-hour movement 
is one of the most important in the 
history of the 16 non-operating 
unions. Its outcome points up once 
again the utter futility’ of the 
workers relying solely upon govern- 
ment boards and other procedure 
under the RLA to win their just de- 


‘mands. 


This board’s award is a classical 
example of this fallacy. 

HERE IS HOW it worked in this 
instance: . 


First—The workers’ No. 1 demand 


Expose of Remington Rand 
Stires Demand for Probe 


ILION, N. Y.—An appeal for “an immediate congressional investigation” into 


“Remington Rand’s transfer of plants and 
has been sent to Sen. Irving M. Ives. The a 


ton Rand Local 315 of the United 
Electrical Workers, CIO, Edwin J. 
O Bryan of Herkimer, only a short 
distance from the Senator’s home 
town. 


The request for congressional ac- 
tion was contained in a telegram 
warning that “unless checked this 
Policy of Remington Rand and other 
companies will seriously jeopardize 
empleyment possibilities and force 
American workers inte depression 
eonditions.” According to the UE 
spokseman, already over 3,000 
workers previously employed in 
Elion are today jobless. . 

O’Brien asserted, “This policy of 
eliminating thousands of jobs and 
dismantling our industries for ship- 
ment to Europe must be halted. Al- 
ready thousands have seen their 
gobs moved away and are now forced 
te live om meager unemployment 
checks. Those still employed live 
in the daily insecurity that their 
fobs too will be. abolished. This 
situation requires immediate cor- 
rection.” . 


THERE Ig EVIDENCE, O'Bryan 
@tated in his appeal to the Senator, 
that over 8000 jobs have been 


tion to the UE’s membership. other 
CIO, AFL, Independent and un- 
Organized workers. This “serious 

of jobs is causing a grave un- 


Oe CVG PORE ESTE SET te ett te Dt rt Sere: — 


Jobs out of the state and to foreign countries“ 
ppeal was signed by the president of Reming- 


7 2 
Last week The Worker carried 


the first full expose on how Rem- 
ington-Rand is using the Marshall 
plan to open cheap labor plants 
in foreign countries, while lay- 
ing off workers at home. 
ae J, 
at Ilion’s Plant 1 is being suspended. 
Only a few days before, Syracuse's 
Mayor Costello, after conferring 
with the company’s officials, said the 
transfer of the Syracuse plant to 
Europe was “linked with interna- 
tional economics” and that “the 
Syracuse plant is not the only one 
which will be closed in this coun- 
try.“ The shutdown of the Syra- 
cuge plant leaves 1,300 employes job- 
less. : 

THE SEVERE LAYOFFS and job 
transfers began last May. At that 
time, according to O Bryan, Ilion 
Remington-Rand officials publicly 
announced that production cutbacks 
were due “to certain aspects of our 
government's foreign policy” and the 
resultant “loss of Eastern European 

customers.” 


According to the recent Associated 
Press dispatches plants at Middle- 
town, Conn., and Youngstown, Ohio, 
have suspended operations: “The 


dia and England.” Several of these 
are already in limited production, 


» >» . 


depression and poverty at home. We 
support feeding the needy and hun- 
sry of the world, but this seems to 
go quite a bit beyond that. When 
it comes ta moving our factories 
and jobs, we have to draw the line.” 

“We have ample evidence,” said 
O Bryan, “which we will gladly of- 
fer to the congressional investigation 
if conducted... We will assist the 
committee in every possible man- 
ner. Our files contain many copies 
of company statements, lists of the 
jobs and plants moved out of the 
state and the country, as well as 
types of machinery. We also have 
facts and gures on those left job- 
less and the depression conditions 
forced upon them as a result of 
this same exportation of our jobs.” 


— — 


BUFFPALO—rThe CIO United 
Automobile Workers has temporarily 
“suspended” raiding operations 
against Remington-Rand workers 
who belong to the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers, it was disclosed 
here. A UE official said the UAW 
had been repudiated by the workers 
and that the campaign had “fallen 
fiat on its face.” 

The only UAW raid which had 
succeeded was at the Remington- 
Rand plant in Syracuse. Shortly 
after the raid, however, the com- 
pany announced that the plant was 
being closeh down with operations 
transferred to Hillington, Scotland. 


| The UAW top leadership aredntly 


supports the Marshall Plan. 


British CP Asks Action 


LONDON (ALN).—British work- 
ers were asked “to refuse to make 


’ 


—— — 


CHICAGO.— The award handed down by President Tru- 
man's emergency fact-finding board struck a severe blow 


to the hopes of a million non-operating railroad workers for 
an adequate wage increase and a 


was for a 25-cent an hour cost-of- 
living wage increase. The board 
gave them a 7-cent raise. 

Second—By setting Oct. 1 as the 
date for retroactive pay, instead of 
April 10 when negotiations com- 
menced, the workers are cheated 
out of six months back pay, which 
means a saving of millions of dol- 
lars for the Wall Street railroad 
bankers—a neat little trick these 
boards always pun. , 

Third—The workers demanded a 
straight Monday-through-Friday 40- 
hour work-week. The board recom- 
mended a staggered week in c- 
cordance with the carriers’ require- 
ments.” Here the workers interests 
were again shoved aside. 

Fourth—Instead of making the 
shorter week, effective immediately, 
it was delayed for nine months to 
Sept. 1. This saves the bankers mil- 
lions more. 

Fifth—A key demand of the work- 
ers was penalty pay for Saturday 
and holiday work, and a minimum 
guarantee of eight hours’ pay, when 
called for part time work on those 
days. This was categorically denied 
by the board, and the staggered week 
recommended is to be juggled around 
in such a manner that these days 
will be worked at straight time. 

Sixth—In compliance with the 
railroads’ counter demands, the 
board ordered nine important 


working rules in union agreements 


Board 


revised to make them conform 


Workers Hard Hit by 
Truman ‘Fact-Finding’ 


te 
the staggered week, emphasizing 
that “employes are not to have the 
option of continuing former rules 
which they may regard as more fa- 
vorable but which are inconsistent 
with this intent.” Among the rules 
slated for revision are: weekly and 
monthly guarantees; sick leave; va- 
cations; relief days; punitive pay 
for Sundays as such; distribution of 
overtime; changing shifts; and 
starting time. The board's proposals 
will tear the guts right out of the 
union contracts. 

Seventh—A most disgraceful fea- 
ture of this board’s award is its 
recommendations concerning 22,000 
Negro dining car workers. Their 
work-month was “reduced’’ from 240. 
to 205 hours. But “for all hours in a 
month worked by them in excess of 
205 up to 240 they will be given pro 
rata pay, and for all hours above 
240 they will be paid time and one- 
half.” What this means is obvious: 
rank injustice and most brazen dis- 
crimination against these workers; 
denied the 40-hour week; overtime 
to start after 240 hours; for the 
vast majority of them the same 
amount of work will be performed; 
it will mean little or nothing inso- 
far as reduced hours are concerned. 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


Menmeuth Ave., Lakewood, N. 4. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-12223 and 19 


Make reservations new 
SAM LIPTZIN 
Oultaral Director fer the Season 
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APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


QUIET, busy, literary man wants to share 
his cheerful Brooklyn Heights apartment 
with man, any vocation if intelligent 
and progressive. $10 week, Write Box 
T3, -o The Worker. 


WILL SHARE with business girl, modern 
apartment; kitchen; low rental. BUck- 
minster 4-4457. 


--_------ - 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


——— 


— — —— 
— — — 


YOUNG woman desires share apartment 
with young woman. Manhattan pre- 
ferred. Write Box 75, c-o The Worker. 


— — — 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


: 


FURNITURE 


NEWLY remodeled living room set fer Sale. 
$125.00. Call DA 8-0513 any evening. 


JEWELERY 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. ‘Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Service, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
17-7553. 


— 


3 


BADIATORS 


THREE GAS radiators, good condition, 
reasonable. Call WA 9-2356. 


— — 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


— 


STUDENT VET, wife, urgently need 2 room 
apt. Prefer Bronx. KI 7-2984. 


YOUNG interracial couple must have room 
or apt. Being evicted. Help us stay 
together. CYpress 2-0572 or write Box 
72 c-o The Worker. 


COUPLE wants unfurnished cold-water flat, 
to $35. MU 6-4355. 


COMRADES, friends, where else can & 
Negro look. Please, a small apt. or share 
your. Situation desperate. Write Box 
TT c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


(Manbattan) 


FINEST HIGH FIDELITY radio phono- 
graphs custom built to highest quality 
specifications or as recommended by s 
prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. il 
Street. ORegon 3-3191. 


ATTENTION—Real Music Lovers! If you 
have direct current and have trouble 
‘ finding a high-fidelity radio-phono com- 
bination—I have it! Special 16 tube cus~ 
tom-built Console AC-DC-FM combina- 
tions. Mahogany cabinet, Garrard In- 
termix Changer, two speakers—all fre- 
quency controls, 1 year guarantee. See 
it—Hear it. Jimmy’s Radio Service, 227 
W. lith St., N. T. C. CH 3-4396. 


12TH Sr. 229 E. Single room, elevator, 
good location, gentleman preferred. OR 
3-3086. 


UNFUBNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


UNFURNISHED room in apt., full use of 
kitchen, West Nineties, just off park, near 
subway and bus lines, for single person. 
310 weekly. Write Box 76 -o The 
Worker. ' 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR BENT 
(Bronx) 


W. BRONX. Large, light and airy. Suitable 
once. Convenient transit. TR 2-6008. 


LARGE room for one or two. Kitchen 
privileges. West Bronx. 8th and Lex- 
ington Ave, Subways. Call CY 9-6268. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: CONTACT PERSON. Must be 
reader of Jewish Life. Good person can 
earn nice income. Full or part time. 
Apply Room 621, 35 Z. 12th St. 


PEMALE—Receptionist-Bookkeeper. Hotel 
Allaben, 501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, 
N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Baby Sitter, 2 or 3 steady 
days or eves. a week. Elynore Walden, 
203 W. 18th St. 


YOUNG family man, chauffeur’s license, 
urgently. seeks full-time job. General 
experience and office work. Write Box 
74 c-o The Worker. 


APPLIANCES . 
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MASSAGE 


MASSAGE at home, ladies! Medical and 
reducing exercises. Licensed. Jarvis. 
TE 8&-9039. 


SERVICES 


FLOORS SCRAPED. Refinished like new. 
Call evenings. GRamercy 3-7828. 


SOFA SEAT bottoms rebuilt in your home, 
New webbing, new lining, springs re- 
tied, $12. Furniture repaired, remodeled, 
repolished, reupholstered, slip covered, 
Comradely attention. TRafalgar 7-2554, 


TRAVEL 


COMRADE driving to Florida Jan. 13. Seeks 
companion to share driving and expenses, 
Call GE 6-7477, after 6 p. m 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage. Metropolitan 
Area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-3000, day-night. 


WEEZEENDS ONLY; local and long-distance 
hauling; cost to you SO percent below 
present commercial rates. WA 48881 
anytime. 0 


— 
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School Board Council Bares; 
Hatred of Progressives 


By Louise Mitchell 

1 have seen Nicholas Bucci, legal advisor of the pineal” 
of Education, many times at Board hearings. His manner KK» — ae 
always seemed restrained and calm, befitting the solemn at- 


. —— BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


writings and found the school | . We regard the Communist Party,” 5 — Insurance _ Opticians and Optometrists 
Jeader’s blatant reactionary views De fumed, tugging at his pipe,” as Ses 2 — al ue — Official TWO Bronx Optometrists 
shocking. the local political group in a world- 99 


LEON BEN OFE EYES EXAMINED 
Lest Monday, 1 met with Buse for] WO? eren that ts Inspired anc 


GLASSES FITTED. 
aimost an hour in his ninth floor | A ected — 2 Turtle Neck Sweaters Insurance for Every Need — ＋ 

dis whose interests are not American, Genuine Navy : : ey den K. ic ST. BRONX 
office in the Board building to dis- but decidedly un-American, anti- @ Ranger, . 391 East 149th Street N Tel. JErome 7-00 
cuss some of the circumstances sur- * 


ß 1 
Gutride, teacher who committed — 


word.“ „ 1 
suicide recently. I —.— @ ent Ats call a spade a spade,” he 3 . Store GR 23326 
nervous: man. vigerously smoking a id heatedly, “it is directed from rH ENUE 


pipe, while bis stenographer took f Near 18th . N.Y. & GR -en BRODSKY — PROGRESSIVE —— 
the Kremlin. 
notes of everything said. Coming from a man of authority Pp R 1 N T ING 


Throughout the interview, Bucci in the school system, this broken- All kinds ef insurance including auto- COMPANY 


revealed himself to be the restrained! record repetition of “orders from mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. fer ORGANIZATIONS 
counsellor I had seen at Board Moscow“ nonsense surprised me. * 3 * See — 


meetings, except for the occasions) gut in view of his obvious anti- FOR LOWEST 119 W. 23rd Street 
we touched on the subjects of Com-| Soviet mania. I recalled to him that , Interior Decorators 


munism and Russia. Then à trans- the Kremlin“ was an ally in our PRICES a UNION SHOP WA 44734 


formation took place. His eyes lit Far for survival. of Quality Baby Carriages un 7 ve Records and Music 
up and his small body shook with} pucci dismissed this as a his- SHOP AT 8 VOX presents 


Tage. He was more like a man sit- torical fact,” commenting that the 8 Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed S 
ting in a dentist's chair, Whenever americans “did moet of tive winning BABYTOWNE CUSTOM MADE LITTLE SONGS 


the conversation touched this polit- De 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. Samples brought te home ON BIG SUBJECTS 


of the war.” (Near Breeklyn Paramount Thea.) Free Estimates and Consulting by HY ZARET 
ical nerve center, he hollered, “to- 6 
; , . * ® 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 256 Liberty Ave., Brookly . $3. 
tali * (Near Broadway, Brooklyn) . ey, 821 15 


MYacinth 4-8863 N 
Bucci was one of the school offi-| 4 “O¥AL TEACHES, sccording A. SIMON Nes „ 
cials present at the tell all or eise“ o Bucci, is one who believes mH, ds AMSTERDAM AVENUE 1 Open til 10 FM. OR 4-84 
meeting with Mrs. Gutride several|“American way of life.” This con- (Nes? 99th St. Manhattan) | — — — 

hours before her pre- Christmas sui-| cept 1 noted, was a platitude which Discount Jo Werker Beaders CALIFORNIA | - 


cide. The 1-A teacher with 17 years med of the 
experience in the school system had a 2 Business Machines & WEST COAST 
heen called a “Communist” in American, a sheet that not only 3 S 
= service, Vv car 
Hearst's Journal-American which Communists but millions of decent- TYPEWRITERS Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
had inspired the investigation. Ihe minded Americans consider fascist 4 Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon. 
Teachers Union has charged that and un-American, Then, without AS 28” 
Lewest prices fer foreign 


Wash. and all intermediate points. 
im New York on all above points. 

the Board's political persecution led 

to btn, Gestrade'’s ait de. standing up and with considerable 


— . 0 Baws @ Quality Chinese Food @ 
fumbling, Bucci recited the Pledge VAN — 
af Allegiance emphasizing the last 


Florida, Georgia, Milwaukee, | 2 
Washington, —ů̃ — © 1 and Music—$1.50 
words, “with justice towards all.” 
2 


* 


THE BOARD s current attacks on ALL LANGUAGES _ =| Tennessee, arkansas and al way points 
progressive teachers in the name of 


40 ” bree Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
“Americanism” is based on a hw ih Justice towards Nl.“ he re- TYPEWRITER CO. CONCORD). 
which does not mention Commu- Peated. “That is the basic principle. 11a Ws „ — 2 ‘TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
nists by name as subversive, Bucci} Not like m Russia where the people de 2 K 137th St.. K. 1. | 


admitted. The New York State Edu- 't allowed to speak, think, e 
cation law merely states that mod bra eee * oA & B TYPEWRITERS 


sons belonging to a group advocat- I stopped Bucci to say 1 thought 
ing forceful overthrow of the gov- justice for all” also meant justice 
ernment may not occupy positions in] for political, racial and religious 
the public school system. School] minorities. By his actions, I con- 
Jeaders, from Superintendent of|tinued, he was trying to deny, “jus- 
Schools William Jansen on down, tice for all” to many. He then in- 
have now decided that the law ap- sisted that “justice for all” could be 
Plies to Communisis or whomever | maintained except for “certain 
Hearst's: hirelings consider com- groups“ in public employ. * 


ae He reiterated his belief in the * STORAGE 
Bucci said school authorities re- principle on the on the police state 1 n 

ride, who he claims, was questioned a 8 ACTUALL 4 1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4222 

in a “gentlemanly and courteous| mally stated in & Board brief in the | | —— DA 9.7900 

manner.“ After all, all she had to Thompson academic freedom case. 


reveal was whether she was a Com- When I asked whether the Hearst. 
munist or not, he said, adding that press was giving the lead to the 

only Communists are afraid to an- a | | 7 Beds for Sale or Rent 
ates h questions, witch-hunt in the schools, the legal ; mere experts remove unwanted hair 1 me — 


Lady Attendant 
. When I asked him on what legal counsel answered it was immat- r eie. anf REDUCED RATES. 


ground he based his position that/eria).” Physician in attendance. Privacy. Also g KRAMER-LERNER 


featuriny BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD } 
Communists advocate violent over-| As reported in the Hearst press, —saves lets of time and money. Men gical Supplies: 


throw of the government—there has}Bueci affirmed that school authori- [T RTI TTA een 


not even been a court ruling on the ties were looking into the record of 92 . sth K E 


question Bucci pointed to totall- three teachers. He would not say f Suites 1101-8 . Next to Saks 34th St. 


‘arian coups”. in Europe and else- who they were or when they would silverware aia discount of 15 to B. 
where. Besides, he said he had it be questioned in u “gentlemanly and — ͤê | 


| Flowers Watch repair man on 
on the testimony of ex-Communist|courteous manner : ——— | 147 Fourth Avenue 
stoolpigeons. To keep the record] As for fascists in the schools, they c 


— (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 | 
ent. Bucel never used ® term would be questioned, he said, when} 2 FLOWERS U ee 
like stoolpigeon or witch-hunt. and if they were found. 1 hesmets : 


He was so devoid of prejudice to- Bucci is no bystander in the in- Delivered Anywaere Official IWO Optician 


ward anyone that he compared Mrs. quisition now going on in me ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
Gutride to Robert H. Best, convitced|schools. This bigot has been given SSPOGATED — 


American Nazi traitor. Stunned by | the charge of “cleansing” the 7 GR 3.8357 > 5 W. Sth St, gear Seventh Ave. 
the comparison, I reminded Bucci schools of progressive teachers and an fis ten Li chest Soca F 
that Best had been tried and found anyone who micht stin believe in| _ Furs Sas 8S ne. 


guilty of treason. As for Mrs: Gut- J. r. FREEMAN, Opt, _ 
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THE MIGHTY MEN OF ST. LOO 


YOU CAN’T PROVE it by Kentucky fans who will want to see 


uu done again before they believe it, 


but here is a picture of the college 


basketball team now ranked number one in the country, the fast- 


breaking smoothies of St. Louis University. 


tucky game which St. Loo won 42 


The shot is from the Ken- 


-40, and number 50, way up there, 


is, you guessed it, Ed Macauley. Wallace Jones is the Kentuckian in 


the picture. 


St. Louis won the New York Invitation. tourney last year 


and appears even better this trip. New Yorkers see em in the Garden 
next Tuesday might against Long Island University. 


PLAYER | 
TRAPS 
FIXERS 


A drive on big gambling 
syndicates who bet on col- 


lege- basketball games was 
being pushed in New York late 
this week as the result of the 
cOurageous exposure of an at- 
tempt te bribe a George Wash- 
ington University player, How far 
District Attorney Hogan’s office 
would go in moving for the big 


Shots was the question as usual. 

In the meanwhile, due entirely 
to the action of Dave Shapiro, 
Washington star, four men were 
being held. Shapiro, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, an infantryman who earned 
four stars in the European the- 
atre, was approached some time 
ago by.the gamblers, whe wanted 
him to imsure betting coups 
against the Washington (DC) 
team, He promptly reported it te 
the police, while stringing the 
gamblers along. 

The payoff came Tuesday night 
before Washington’s Madison 
Square game with Manhattan. 
Shapiro had arranged to meet 
the gamblers across the street 


from the Garden befoge the game 
to seal the loss by, a big margin 
of his team. Cops did the rest, 
and Shapire helped his team to 
an upset victory over Manhattan 
71-63. 


~ Life No Longer Begins 


At 40 for Grid Coaches 


As the nation’s big time college 
football coaches gather in the West, 
the old-timers will be greeting two 
of the youngest with deep respect. 

Those “kid-coaches” from Okla- 
homa and Northwestern turned in 
quite a job in 1948. So did a number 
of other bright young men who 
were college boys themselves only 
a few years back. 

Thirty-two year old Bob Voigts 


led Northwestern to a Rose Bowl? 


triumph and 33-year-old Charles 
(Bud) Wilkinson directed the Okla- 
homa bone-crisher to victory in the 
Sugar Bowl. 

More often than not, life begins 
at 40 for a man whose ambition is 
to be head man on the football staff 


of a top flight school. But not for, 


Wilkinson and Voigts. 

So with Al Kawal, another young 
‘Northwestern alumnus, who put his 
Drake university team in the Salad 
Bowl; 33-year-old Art Valpey who 
came out of Michigan and fanned 
new flames of hope at Harvard and 
three others not long out of the Na- 
tional Football League—Joe Kuha- 
rioh of San Francisco, Gaynell Tin- 
siey of Louisiana State and Bill Os- 
manski of Holy Cross. 


Bennie Oosterbaan of Michigan, a 
rookie head coach at 41, was voted 
coach of the year. Bennie’s career 
as Michigan assistant and even- 
tually head coach follows the gen- 
eral pattern. 

Both Wilkinson and Voigts pro- 


back in 1936. Both were drilled in 
singlewing power systems. 

After graduation, they drifted 
away as line coaches and eventually 
into the Navy where their contacts 
as Athletic officers before moving 
overseas shaped their coaching 
careers. 

Wilkinson met Missouri's Don 
Faurot, who was coaching the Iowa 
Pre-Flight powerhouse in 1934. At 
Great Lakes, Voigts met Paul 
Brown, then out of Ohio State and 


now football boss of the Cleveland 
Browns. 

In those years, Faurot already was 
master of the split-T formation and 
Wilkinson adopted it as his meal- 
ticket. Brown uses more or less a 
straight T but his method of coach- 
ing it, training and handling men 
made a deep impression on Voigts 
who later became his assistant with 
the Browns. 

The stuff these young men “bor- 
rowed” certainly stood them in 
good stead, 


mental is “keep your eye on the 
bal.” 

The diamond’s foremost ex- 
ponents of that rule during the 1948 
season were shortstop-manager Lou 
Boudreau of the Cleveland Indians 
and second baseman Emil Verban 
of the Chicago Cubs. Both Boudreau 
and Verban kept their eyes on the 
ball with an intensity unmatched by 
any other player in the majors last 
season. 

. Strikeout statistics testify to the 
succegs enjoyed by Boudreau and 
Verban. Among players who ap- 
peared in at least 100 games, Bou- 
dreau was the most difficult batter 


to strike out in the American 
League. The Cleveland pilot heard 
a third strike called against him 
only nine times in 152 games. 

Verban was the toughest nut for 
National League pitchers to crack, 
whiffing only 12 times in 111 con- 
tests. It marked the second succes- 
season that Verban struck out 


Verban’s accomplishment is 


r 


than any player in his circuit. 


A 


BOUDREAU AND VERBAN ‘KEPT 
THEIR EYE ON THAT BALL’ 


In baseball or golf, the first funda- sense. Boudreau, as manager of his 


club, had nobody telling him which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
pass up. Lou was on his own re- 
Sardiess of the count on him or the 


complexion of the Ball game. 

Verban, like every other player, 
was given orders regarding which 
pitches to swing at and which to 
“take.” Batters often complain that 
they would strike out less and in- 
crease their batting averages if they 
were permitted to exercise their own 
judgment at the plate. Because of 
the complexities of baseball, how- 
ever, every manager insists on dic- 
tating to his players whtn to swing 
and when to remain immobile, 

Boudreau and Verban both are 
“punch hit —hitters who punch 
at the ball rather than take a tre- 
mendous swing like the Williamses, 
Kiners, Mizes and Sauers. 

Punch hitters invariably strike out 


_ — — ~~ ~ 


On the 


Score Board 
By Lester Rodney «~ 


Midwinter Changes in A. L. 
IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last putout in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the-day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds, So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
teams, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep on doing what they did in 1948. Bill Veeck, a young 
magnate who has thrice violated the most sacred precept in the world 
of magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant . inner 
in tow he has refused to sit on what he has. He doesn’t believe in 
Sstarding still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s topnotch pitching staff such talent as. southpaw Papish 
from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators. 


The Indians will go into 1949 with the deepest staff_of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you’re not a Cleveland fan, Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek,- 
Zoldak, Paige, Wyhn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon, 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
ballplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in 
46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium 
with two strikes on him. When he was told he was a Serfitor, he 
probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- 
memorial, is the problem and Joe McCarthy, who likes to win, espe- 
cially after he’s lost, looks for enough mound improvement te do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young southpaws like McCall 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grand 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn't there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Wiliams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 
of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes, You 
are correct. : 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is a ballclub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger composition (it says here). Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mound. Frank Shea could come back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfield, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league (but not close to 
the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 
he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizzuto and Stirn- 
weiss may not be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based’ on his 
Pacific Coast batting average. That’s a lot of basing. 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 

The Tigers, under the aegis of Red Rolfe, haven't bolstered those 
holes at first and second and the questionable catching, so they don’t 
rate as a pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top- 
notch outfield and pitching on a par with the Yanks. Newhouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlow, and a young man named Houtte- 
man, who lost a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 
in the league in so doing, comprise a mound staff that’s clearly good 
enough. The outfield of Evers, Wakefield, Mullin, Wertz and the 
rookie Groth who is one of these once-in-a-decade immediate sure 
shot stars, is goed enough. SOS a: Oe, Lipon may de at 
short. You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 
for a while on inspiration aud pitching, but slid back when their lack 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven't got it, unless you think 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the 350˙8 down South, 
can do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is good, qutfield will bust down 
the walls to catch em, but no punch. . . No pennant either. Maybe 
no first division. 


Browns Kept Their Ballplayers | 4 


THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably Dillinger and Priddy, 
and may surprise by getting the better of the Yanks in that Sanford 
deal. For in addition to 100 grand they got Dick Starr, a goodlooking 
righthander from Newark who never had a Stadium chance. Fannin, 
Carver and Kennedy are all good young mound possibilities. Chief 
addition to the batting order is Jack Graham, who hit ten thousand 
home runs on the Pacific Coast, a further testimonial to the juicy 
California pitching, as this is the same Graham who created minor 
breezes in Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. The Browns will have 
two of the more picturesquely named sephomores in Arft and Kokos, 
anyhow. Sixth again is a good guess. 


THE WHITE SOX finished a mere 48% games behind the pace. 
They have added Souchock, a .202 hitter, from the Yankees to replace 
Lupien at first. ee 
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“Their children are curious boat my be- 


China's Man et 


MAO TSE- TUNG. AT HIS DESK IN FREE CHINA 


* > * 


A: close-up of ‘Mao Tse-tung — poet, scholar, 


statesman, and above all, Marxist. 


Here for the 


first time is. presented the many-sided character 
of the theoretician of the Chinese Revolution. 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The following is a tg from 


* Louise Strong’s forthcoming 
book—“Tomorrow’s China.” The book 
is being run serially in the Daily 
Worker. It is being by the 
Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy; the popular edition by New 
Century Publishers. 


A CAVE on a Yenan hillside 
looking down a düsty valley 
which infinite human labor turned 
at some-seasons partly green, lived 


Mao Tse-tung, one of Asia’s most 
notable leaders and thinkers. For twenty 
years he had lived blockaded, shut off 
from the world by battle fronts of foreign 
and civil wars. From this seeming isola- 
tion, deep in the heart. of. China's rural 
areas, the thought of Mao Tse-tung 


shaped the Chinese Revolition. Today, 


one hundred and‘seventy million people 
in North China and ‘Manchuria recognize 
government on a pattern Mao designed. 
Mao Tse-tung is a legend all over China 
far beyond the “Liberated Areas,” among 
illiterate peasants who combiné his name 
with chu Teh’s, speaking of “Chu-Maé.” 


“Protracted War” became accepted formu- 
las among American and other military. 
experts, many of whom never knew whence 
they came. His theses on “New Deni- 


ocracy not only devised new ms of 
government for China, but may have 


influenced the similar forms that ap- 
peared five years later in Eastern Europe. 
His analysis of China’s revolution is 
studied eagerly in the colonial] lands of 
Southeast Asia. In fact, Marxists all over 
the world agree that in order to under- 
stand the modern problems of Asia, it is 


necessary to study Mao’s thought. 


“Mao's great achievement has been the 


application of Marxist thinking to Chinese 
problems,“ said Liu Hsiao-chi, whom the 


Chinese considered their second ablest 
Marxist. Not only has Mao applied 


' Marxist methods to solve the practical 


sional change ot residence, Mao went 
about Yenan informally, without concern. 
My first interview with him was post- 
poned by the rising of Yenan River be- 
cause of a morning shower, The föllow- 
ing day the river stbsided anti I went to 
Mao's home by auto-truck, slithering down 
the steep bank, bumping. over boulders 
in the water, climbing the far shore at 
a dangerous angle and passing the gute 


into Yang Family Village,” the narrow - 


ravine where the headquarters. of the Cen- 


tra Committee was located. We dis- 


mounted a chert distance. up the ravine, 
climbed a steep path between corn-stalks 
and tomato vines, and ‘came to a ledge 
from which a score of caves opened. 


Four of these daves, set close among the 
neighbors, were the home of Chairman 


movements of a middle-western farmer. 


His round, rather fattish face has a 
placid reserve that lights into vivid humor 
when he smiles. : Under his shock of thick 
black hair, a powerful head and searching 
eyes indicate am active penetrating mind 
that little escapes. He has an elemental 
vitality directed by a deep but mobile in- 


Childhood 
Impressions 


eign guest.” 
Seldom have 1 ben a Wen oo hastily: 
and sociably set in his environment. Lar- 


which his neighbors held 
dren above peeped down 
notse. Even Mao’s little daughter 
disciplined sense of what she might 
during his interviews. She clung er played 
about him quietly, but undemanding, while. 
he gave his mind to our talk. 

The conversation ran easily. tin Tg-. 
interpreted so quickly and ‘unobtrusively, 


that I was not conscious of the harrier of 


different speech. Mao questioned me fh 
detail about America. I found that on 
many American events he was. better in- 


formed than I. 


He had read many recent American 


bo and pamphlets. This was surpris- 
-Ing because for 20 years there has not 


even been a postal system to connect him 
with the world. But he planned the 
smuggling in of knowledge as carefully as. 
he planned the strategy of war, The in- 
formation collected for him from tiny re- 
ceivers in the radio caves that monitored: 
the news was surprisingly complete. He 
used his brief contact with the world. 
through the American Army Liaison , 
Group to bring in books from many lands. 
When foreign visitors came to Yenan, 
they were invited to tell about a 
spective countries. 

Mao answered questions directly 3 
practically. 8 

“How shall I explain to Americans what 
you are fighting for?” I n expecting 
some statement of ideology. 

“Chiang’s troops come to kill peacetul 
people and these le defend them- 
selves in order to live,” he replied, ‘addifig’ 
with a twinkle: “Even Americans — 
understand that.“ 

“How long can you keep on a fighting?” 

“Of our on desire we would not fight 
even a day. But we can fight as long 
as there is fighting to be done. We have 
fought 20 years; if need be, we can fight, 
another 20.” 

It was a delicious meal that -Mrs. Mao 
set before us, much of ſt from the rips 
tomatoes, onions, beans and peppers that 
grew in the hillside garden. Mao, a Hu- 
nanese, loves hot pepper in his food. For 
dessert there was “eight treasures rice,” 
rice sweetened with “eight delicacies.”. In: 
this case there were four: peanuts, wal- 
nuts, plums from Mao’s garden, and dates 
from “Date Garden” upriver. 2 5 

“The. rice is not grown in Yenan County; 
but we grow it in this Border Region over 
near the Yéllow River,” commented Mao. 
“We southerners found the northern millet: 
diet difficult when we came here 12 years 


ago. We longed for our native rice 
. Finally we found a place in one of our 


lower, warmer valleys where rice can be 
successfully grown.” ' 


M“*° TSE-TUNG was born in 1908, in, 

in Hunan, the province.that 
ta e of south Clitan father 
was a poor peasant who served many 
years as a soldier but who, in Mao's child- 


hood, had been able to buy two and a half: 


acres of land. ee eres See 


to give his son an education. 


The family was conservative and re- 
ligious. At a Lenan dinner party I heard 


Judge Chen Ching-kun say to Mao that 


ut was odd that a man of his—the judge’s— - 


@onservative past should be cooperating 
‘with Communists. “That's nothing,” re 


ee ee 


Buddhist!" 
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(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
ef starving people in Changsha, the pro- 
vihcial capital. It was suppressed and the 
Jeaders publicly beheaded. Later there 
Was armed conflict between landlords and 
peasants in Mao’s own county; the courts 
helped the landlords suppress the farm- 
ers. Still later the boy saw starving farm- 
ers seize rice successfully from landlords. 
This turmoil of hungry farmers impcoessed 
the young Mao as he grew. 

In early student days he had the mob- 
bishness of the intellectual, and nowhere 

scholars more “superior” than in 

Mao later told the writers’ con- 

how embarrassed he 

n he carried his lug- 

boo pole in front of other 

could not bear the weight 

of anything on their shoulders or carry 

anything in their hands.” He felt him- 

self half-student, half-peasant, and it 
irked him. 

„ felt that the cleanest people in the 
world were the intellectuals,” Mao con- 
fessed, recalling those youthful days. 
“Workers, peasants, soldiers—these were 
dirty people. I was willing to borrow the 
clothing of students but not of workers.” 
Later, when Mao had lived and worked 
among farmers, soldiers and workers, he 
experienced an inner revolution and came 
to feel that “the cleanest people in the 
world are the workers and peasants. ... 
ven though their hands might be black 
and their legs plastered with cow-dung, 
they are still cleaner than the bourgeoisie.” 
Mao, today, will entertain a louse-ridden 


peasant overnight in his cave and not give | 


it a thought. It is an attitude he recom- 
mends to those who would work among 
Chinese peasants. 

Mao was a man of 26 when he became 
a Marxist. He was active in the Peking 
students’ movement—that famous May 
Fourth Movement that overthrew a traitor 
cabinet and blocked Japan’s 21 Demands 
in 1919. Young Chinese intellectuals in 
those days were enthusiasts for the recent 
Russian Revolution. They also felt the 
power of their own upsurge against Japan, 
which had aroused workers, merchants 
and farmers. Students were no longer 
aloof; they were a ferment among all 
social classes. Under the impact of such 
forces was formed the mind of Mao Tse- 
tung. 


Observes Revolt 
Of the Farmers 
At the same time—1920—Mao married. 


He was one of those first students who 


broke the tradition of centuries, refusing 
the wife his parents had chosen, and tak- 
ing his own bride, a fellow student named 
Yang Kai-hui. Their marriage and 10 
years of married life were celebrated as 
the “ideal romance” by young radicals of 
Hunan. Mao’s wife was murdered in 1980, 
‘together with his sister, by a Hunan war- 
lord who gave allegiarce to Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

The first years of Mao’s personal] ro- 
mance were also the happy years of honey- 
moon of the Kuomintang and Commu- 
nists. How close was that union is shown 
by the jobs the young Mao heid in both 
parties at the same time. He attended 
the first Rational congress of the Com- 
munist Party in 1921 and was a delegate 
to the first National Congress of the Kuo- 
mintang in 1924. The Kuomintang made 
him a member of its Shanghai Bureau, 


and later editor of its political weekly. 


and, still later, chief of its propaganda 
department in charge of training all the 
farmer organizers. Mao and his young 
bride had all that China offered of high- 
speed, successful living in those swift years 
before the Kuomintang—changed over- 
night—butchered the wife and put a price 
of a quarter of a million silver dollars on 
Mao’s head. 

In January, 1927, in the last months of 
the “Great Revolution,” only a few months 
before the final split, Mao was sent to 
Hunan, his home province, to report on 
the “Farmers’ Unions” that were seizing 
power, He inspected five counties and 
wrote & short report that was buried in 
two obscure bulletins. Chen Tu-hsiu, then 
chief of the Communist Party, called Mao 


‘a hot-head for it and pulled Him out of 


Hunan. The Farmers’ Unions thought 
differently; they elected Mao president of 
the All-China Farmers’ Union, an organ- 


mation of tremendous numbers that was 


goon to be suppressed. 

Development 

As a Communist 
Those 32 days, spent by Mao studying 
the Hunan farmers may have in the end a 
more lasting effect on China's history than 
Chiang’s seizure of power in Nanking 
which took place a few months later. It 

was there Mao Tse-tung had a vision of 
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the organizing genius of the Chinese 
farmers. His report, rescued from those 


.obscure bulletins, is a classic today. 


“In four months an unprecedented revo- 
lution was staged,” he wrote. “The cen- 
turies-old privilege of the feudal landlords 
was shattered and the farmers’ unions 
became the sole power... . What Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen tried but failed to accomplish in 
40 years of revolutionary struggle is done 
by the farmers in a few months.” Mao 
brushed aside the criticism—concurred in 
by Chen Tu-hsiu, his party leader—that 
the farmers “went too far.” “Revolution 
is not an invitation to a banquet... . 


a drawing of a picture or the making of | 


a piece of embroidery that can be under- 
taken at leisure,” he wrote, “It is a re- 
volt!” Mao saw “the democratic forces 
in the rural districts overthrowing the 
vision became the basis of his future life 
fedual power.” He never forgot it. That 
and work. 

The “line of Mao Tse-tung” developed 
slowly. If his first enthusiasm for the 
farmers’ governments was repudiated as 
extreme by Chen Tu-hsiu, the slowly 
growing rural governments Mao later or- 
ganized in South China were disdained as 
“too trivial” by the adventurous Li Li- 
san. 

The bitter test of the Long March 
raised Mao Tse-tung to leadership. In his 
12 Yenan years, his stature steadily grew. 
It was here that he developed the body 
of thought that made him known in 
China and the world. When he was finally 
elected chairman of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party at its Seventh Congress in 1946, 
many former leaders were so discredited 
by the two years’ party discussion of past 
history that they would have gone down 
to permanent disgrace had not Mao inter- 
vened to save his former antagonists. 

“Those comrades who have made mis- 


takes,“ he said, “no matter how grievous . 


and costly, if they admit their mistakes 
honestly and if they have analyzed the 
mistakes and learned from them, are 
better leaders than men who are un- 
tried.” It was the statement of a leader 
who knew how to create political unity 
out of strong men who had held, and 
fought for, divergent views. 


Words Understood 
By Peasants 


M2 is not only a great political leader. 

He is a man of wide education who 
can meet with scholars anywhere. He is 
accomplished in the Chinese classics and 
a discriminating lover of the Chinese 
opera. He quotes readily from ancient 
literature and just as readily from old 
peasant proverbs. He also moves easily 
among the philosophers of the West, from 


CHINA’S MAN OF DESTINY 


the early Greeks down to the present 


day. 
Mao is a poet of no mean ability, though 
he has little time to indulge this talent. 
On his airplane trip to Chungking in 1946 
only time in 20 years that he went 

his blockaded area—he composed 

on China that astonished the 

its beauty and power. 


. 


(This 


couth agitator from the caves of the 
northwest; they met a man whose philoso- 
phic grasp and literary style was beyond 
their own. 

Mao seems able to make his profound 
knowledge available in very simple words. 
In a famous speech at the inaugural of 
the party school he gave a short explana- 
tion of the sources and kinds of human 
knowledge—that most abtruse subject of 
philosophy—in words that a peasant could 
have understood. He brightens even 
Marxism with sharp metaphor, and his 
phrases become proverbs. 

In his attack on dogmatism, for in- 
stance, Mao compared Marxist theory to 
an arrow which “must be shot at the 
target of the Chinese Revolution.” 

“We must shoot the arrow with an aim. 
„ Some cofmrades shoot the arrow with- 
eut an aim and they do the revolution a 
great deal of harm. . . Other people take 
the arrow and admire it but refrain from 
shooting, and these are curie-admirers 
who have practically ne connection with 
the Revolution. 

We study Marxism-Leninism not be- 
cause of its goed looks, nor because there 
ls any magic in it, as if it were a kind ef 
charm to cast out devils. ... It has neither 
goed looks nor magic; it is only very use- 
ful.... There are people whe think it is 
a sort of charm with which one can easily 
cure any disease. Those whe take it as 
dogma are that kind of ‘people. We ought 
te tell them that their dogmas are more 
useless than cow-dung. For dung can be 
used as fertilizer, while dogmas cannot.” 

In attacking the self-conceit of stu- 
dents, to which Chinese intellectuals have 
always been especially prone, Mao told 
them: 

“Books have no legs; they can be opened 
and shut at will. To read books is the 
easiest job in the world. It is much easier 
than cooking a meal or slaughtering a pig. 
For, when you want to catch hold of the 
pig, he will run; when you slaughter him, 
he will squeal, while the book on the 
table neither runs nor squeals but lets you 
handle it as you like... . Se I wish those 
whe have only book knowledge and neo 


practical experience would be more 
humble.” 


As Mao Sees the Russian Revolution 


Most recent expression of Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought was his article com- 
memorating the 3ist anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution, published last 
October. In’ this article he predicted 
the early doom of the Kuomintang, a 
prediction almost borne to fruition by 
subsequent military developments in 
China. Significant. excerpts from this 
article include the following: N 

„A Leninst-Stalinist type of revolu- 
tionary party is needed to carry through 
the revolution. Without such a revolu- 
tionary party, built up in accordance 
with the revolutionary theory and 
revolutionary practice of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin, it is impossible to 
lead the working class and the broad 
masses of the people to defeat im- 
perialism and its running dogs 

During the more than 100 years 
since Marxism came into being, it was 
only when there emerged the example 
of the Russian Bolshevik Party which 
has led the October Revolution, leading 
socialist construction and the defeat 

fascist aggression, that a new type 


hi! 


In discussing criticism, Mao said: 
“Criticism is dene as a doctor treats his 


Te attempt to kill him at one stroke or 
by beating him all over is no way te do.” 
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jolted over Yen River, the pil- 
to Yu: “You'll see how TI 
vince your chairman.” 

The “convincing of Mao” took only 15 
minutes. The visitor explained his views 
and paused for breath. Instead of arguing 
against him, Mao replied: “You can call it 
a religion if you like, the religion of serv- 
ing the people.” The man went home de- 
lighted with a brand-new slogan. 

Mao is one of the few Communists any- 
where who would have made such an 
answer. His study of many philosophies 
and perhaps the poet in him, gives him a 
sense of the many there may be 
in a single word. He also knows when it is 
useful to argue over definitions and when 


N 
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his conversations the most stimulating I 
have ever known. His mind swept easily 
over the world, with calm clarity, includ- 
ing many lands and epochs in his view. 
I have never met a man whose speech 
was at the same time so exact and so full 


te Chiang, from Chiang to us.” In speak- 
ing of, American imperialism, he said: “It 


Many of Mao’s metaphors originate, I 
think, in the give and take of conversa~ 
tion, and are later, after some testing and 
working over, inco ted in his writings. 
I think the metaphor of the “paper tiger,” 


which he later used in a widely quoted 


article, originated in that first interview 
he gave me. “Reactionary rulers,” he said, 
“are paper tigers. Terrible to look at, but 
melting when the rains come.” 

The word “paper tiger” seemed to strike 
him; he stopped to be sure that I got its 
exact flavor. Lu Ting-yi, who was trans- 
lating, gave the word as “scare-crow.” 
Mao halted the talk and asked Lu what a 


‘scare-crow was. Then he refused the 


word. A paper tiger, he said, was not 
something dead stuck in a fleld. It scares 
not crows but children. It is made to look 
like a dangerous beast. But it is really 
only pressed paper which softens when 
damp. 

After this explanation Mao continued, 
using the words “paper tiger” in English, 
laughing at his own pronunciation. Be- 
fore the February Revolution in Russia, 
he said, the czar looked strong and ter- 
rible. But a February storm washed him 
away. Hitler also was washed down by 
the storms of history. So were the Japa- 
nese imperialists. They were paper tigers, 
All. . 
“Chiang Kai-shek—paper tiger,” said 
Mao in English, laughing. 

“Wait a moment,” I interrupted. “I am 
a reporter. Do I write that Mao Tse-tung 
calls Chiang a paper tiger?“ | 

“Not just in those words,” Mao replied, 
still laughing. Then he added, mincing 
his words like a child who has decided to 


The Cat's Professor 


A Short Story 


ALL began innocently. enough 
4 at least, so it seemed—one 
evening at dinner. 

J wonder what I appear like to 


Nellie,” said. Professor Bennett, as 
e paused in the middle of. his breaded 
veal cutlet. 


He looked over to the other side of the 
room where, from a cushion on the red 
and grey-striped couch; Nellie was staring 
.. @& him. Nellie was four months old, all 
white except for a black daub between the 
ears, a similar splotch on the right side 
‘and a black tall ringed lightly with white 
all in all, a striking-looking cat. 

“Whatever made you think of that?” 
asked Amelia as she pointed to the un- 
finished portion on his plate. She had 
been trying to feed him up since his near- 
breakdown of a month before when he had 
stayed up nights on end to meet the 
deadline on an article for a philosophical 
journal, “You must look the same to 
Nellie as you do to me, Dwight.” 


“Not at all,” replied the professor. He 
got up, walked over to the couch, expertly 
snatched Nellie up and carried her back 
to the table where he placed the cat upon 
his lap. “Look at her eyes,” he said. “No- 
tice the pupils are eliptical whereas yours 
and mine are round. Besides, consider 
how big I must appear to her when she 
lock up at me from the floor. Fascinating 
to think about,” added the professor, “isn’t 
“itr 


“Oh, yes,” said Amelia eagerly. “Why?” 


TO ay Ses © a began ee Us "per 
ticular evening is, of course, not quite 
historically. accurate. For thousands of 
years philosophers had been asking such 
questions and Bennett himself had been 
concerned with them ever since his junior 
year at Columbia, then at Harvard where 
he took his masters degree and his doc- 
torate and for the 14 years that he had 
been teaching at Fenley College. 
“Well, Dwight, which one is you?—it’s 
quite interesting, dear; it really is,” said 
Amelia. Ghe had strained so hard at dis- 
playing an interest in his excursions into 
philosophy when he first met hér at the 
college bookshop at Fenley—she was work- 
ing there at the time—that after they 
were married she dared not relax. She 
had a feeling that Dwight would consider 
any lack of interest in his work almost as 
serious a. desertion as adultery. 


“That, indeed, is the question,” said the 


“And I probably sound something like 
this fo her,” he went on and erupted with 
an explosion.of booms and squeaks like 


a transatlantio broadcast when the atmos- 


pherto conditions are impossibly bad. 
Amelia clapped her hands over her ears, 


By 1 Max 


rT next morning at breakfast: the 


professor seemed not to notice 
Amelia’s attempts at conversation. He 
ate his grapefruit silently, pre-occupied 
with his thoughts—that is, until Neilie 
walked across the floor. Pushing back his 
chair, the professor stood up on his toes 
and repeated the explosion of the previous 
evening, ending with a merry laugh. 
As he lumbered along the neat gravel 
paths of the campus that morning, Ben- 
nett was tempted to share his ideas with 


his colleagues. He wanted so much to 


discuss them with someone who could 
really understand. But some day he might 
want to do a paper on the subject, he 
thought. If he discussed it prematurely, 
his ideas might pop up in someone else’s 
paper before he could get to it himself. 
Such things happened. | 
When he arrived home from classes late 
that afternoon, Bennett dragged his feet 
and greeted his wife listlessly. Then 
Nellie bounded into the room. His vitality 


‘seemingly restored, Bennett stretched. to 


his full height, threw his shoulders back, 
filled his lungs and shattered the air with 
his strange noises, that sounded something 
like “ayooah - mayooah - brmm - brmm!” 
When Nellie left the room, Bennett’s list- 
lessness returned until the cat was back 
in his sight again—or, as it seemed to him, 
until he was in her's, ' 

All this attention from the professor 
gave Nellie tremors of delight which raced 
down her white body and settled in the tip 
of her black and white tall. Purring in a 
tone of restrained ecstasy, she followed 
Bennett’s movements with her large, topaz 
eyes. And, the more she stared at him, 


tho more transfixed was he by her gaze, 


which’ seemed to him all-knowing and yet 
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“W ell, Dwight, which one 
is you?—it’s quite interest- 
ing, dear; it really is,” said 
Amelia. | f 


languidly on the blue bath-mat. W.I 

Berinett looked out from between the c 
‘talhs, Nellie had goné—at the | 
‘frigtit from the room. Soapy and 
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ping, the professor chased after he 
through the carpeted hall, down ‘the sta 
case and around the living-room. He 
not return to the bathroom until he had 
Nellie clutched against his slippery chest. 
Then he locked the door arid resumed his 
shower. : | 
a 3 * a 
ENNEIT had recently been collecting 
notes for a new -paper—tentatively 


titled “The Idea and the Ideal”—and now 


he began writing in earnest—in Nellie’s 
presence, of course. Formerly, after fin- 
ishing a.page of typing, he would insist 
that Amelia drop whatever she might be 
doing in ordef to listen to him read it 
aloud—and tell him it was very, very good. 
Now he read his work to Nellie. The first 
evening, this change was quite agreable 
to Amelia—in fact, a welcome relief. But 
by the end of the week she yearned for 
some slight recognition from her husband. 
As she heard him reading aloud from his 
article one evening, she came quietly into 
the living-room, where she sat down and 
wistfully waited for him to ask her opinion, 


_ While the professor read intently to 
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scriptures (var.) 
-Secured by 


78-Mother of Oeres 
79-Beverage 
80-Man’s nickname 
83-Pronoun 

85-To intersect 
86-Anger 


147-To declare 
positively 
148-Weblike - 
membrane 
150-Imitates 
151-To jump 
152-Still 
156-FPragment 
157-Poem 
161-Note of scale . 
63- 


4-Counter-current 
Decorative 
house plant 
* @6-Farrago 
7-Witty saying 
8-Preposition | 
8-Made of grain 
10-Brother of Horsa 
li-land measure 
13-Period 
13-Paradise 
14-Bpanish 
gentleman 
15-Prickly 
16-Pathway 
17-Mine entrance 
18-Thin slab of 
baked clay 
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The Cat's 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 
existence outside Nellie’s mind?” 

Amelia shrugged her shoulders. If this 
was what Fenley College paid her husband 
for regularly on the first and fifteenth of 
every month, who was she to challenge the 
whole system of higher learning? 

When Nellie, howeyer, ran away once 
from the house for an hour at meal-time 
and Bennett refused to eat a thing, Amelia 
began to worry. Loss of appetite was 
something she could understand. Recog- 
nizing the danger signal, Amelia thought 
that perhaps she ougit to speak to their 
doctor. But, she figured, in a small col- 
lege-town like Fenley, nothing ever re- 
mained secret. If it got about that Dwight 
was acting at all strangely, who knew 
what might happen to his job? So she 
dismissed the idea of a doctor and at the 
next meal—Nellie was present fortunately 
—Amelia made sure to’ give her husband 
double portions. 

. — 

ENNETT’S class in the history of 
philosophy met in a room on the 
ground floor of Coleman Hal. One morn- 
ing the professor was reading to the 
thirty-odd students a passage from a 
favorite of his, Bishop Berkeley, the Eng- 
lish philosopher of the 18th century. 
Where previously he would have délivered 
the passage as if it were a page from 
Shelley, now Bennett read in a dull mono- 
tone. Some of the students cupped their 
hands behind their ears to try to hear 
him. The rest waited for the bell to ring. 

All. those bodies,“ intoned the pro- 
fessor from the book, “‘which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have not 
any subsistence without a mind... their 
being is to be perceived or known... 
consequently so long as they. are not 
actually perceived by me, or do not exist 
‘In my mind, or that of any other created 
spirit, they must either have no existence 
at all, or else must subsist in the mind 
of some Eternal Spirit.’” 


He closed the book and in a voice that 


became more feeble with e 2h sentence, 


droned away about Berkeley and Hume 
and Kant. As he spoke, his eyes wandered 


Professor 


ear-splitting 
brmm|!” 

A curley-headed young man in the front 
row, with a blue F on his white sweater, 
tittered. 


“Ayooah = mayooah - brmm - drmm!“ 
shouted the professor as, full of life now, 
he strode to the window and craned his 
neck out. 

Another fellow, near the window, stood 
up and looked out, but all he could see was 
a small white animal scurrying across the 
grass in the distance. 

At the third “ayooah-mayooah-brmm- 
brmm!” the tittering spread until it was 
cut short by a loud sh! from a tall girl on 
the center aisle. 

“Ayooah-mayooah-brmm-brmm!”"” the 
professor went on as he dangled perilously 
over the window-ledge. Then Bennett 
lapsed into silence, his body sagged and 
he gripped the window-sill for support. 


1 student with the blue P' on his 
sweater, ashamed now that he had 


“a yooah -mayooab a Ve 


laughed when there clearly was something 


wrong, went to Bennett’s side and took 
him firmly by the arm. Watching the 
student with bewilderment, the professor 
obediently permitted himself to be led 
from the room and out of the building. 

As they walked away from the campus, 
the professor uttered not a word, to the 
student’s relief, but peered up and down 
the elm-lined streets. Although eaten 
with curiosity, the student did not care 
to ask Bennett what he was looking for. 

Amelia was dusting the living-room of 
their small brick house on Maple St. when 
the doorbell rang. Opening the door, she 
saw a blue “FP” on a white sweater and 
the student inside it holding her husband 
by the arm. While Bennett sank into his 
big armchair, the student explained to 
Amelia in a whisper what had happened. 

He's just a little over-worked—I'm 
sure he'll be all right,” she said lightly, 
but she dropped her dust-cloth in the 
middie of the floor. The student mumbled 
something and left the house quickly to 
escape another possible “ayooah-mayooah- 
brmm-brinm!” 

“Nellie—where is Nellie?” the professor 
whispered. 

“Nellie nothing!” said Amelia. Tm go- 
ing to call the doctor.” To herself she 


added, “Oh, why didn’t I do it before?” 

“No doctor for me! I want Nellie,” said 
Bennett. “Besides, we don’t have a doc- 
tor.” 

“We have Dr. Carridon, dear.” 

“Dr. Carridon exists in your thoughts,” 
said the professor weakly. “You exist in 
my thoughts. and I exist in Nellie’s 
thoughts.” 

“Oh, God in heaven!” 

“You mean God in Nellie’s heaven,” 
the professor corrected her. 


. * * 
12320 
ram to the pantry and picked up the 
phone. As she started to dial the doctor’s 
number, she spied Nellie alumbering on 
the kitchen floor in the sunshine that 
streamed in through the open door. 


It was all Nellie’s fault, Amelia thought 
bitterly. And perhaps—the idea suddenly 
came to her—there was a quicker and less 
public way of curing her husband: Put- 
ting down the phone, she tiptoed into the 
kitchen. With one hand she lifted up the 
cat, who now purred and yawned com- 
fortably. With the other hand, Amelia 
picked up ‘a Mfat-iron from the kitchen 
table and, trembling, brought it down on 
Nellie’s skull—once—twice—and still once 
more just to make sure, Then, with the 
small white body lying limp over her arm, 
Amelia walked unsteadily into the living- 
room. 


“Look,” she said. 
pened to Nellie.” 


The professor stretched out his band 
and stroked the animal—but only for a 
moment. His hand slide to his aide, his 
jaw dropped and he tumbled from the 
chair on to the dark red rug. 

In the hospital, the professor lay on his 
high bed and refused to eat. Intravenous 
feedings were administered but, as cheer- 
ful Dr. Carridon explained te the weeping 
Amelia, Bennett did not want to live and, 
in fact, had told a nurse that he had al- 
ready ceased to exist. Five weeks later he 
was dead. . 


Grief-stricken, Amelia blamed herself 
for her husband’s tragedy. Although she 
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Efstratia Nikolaidu 


(Executed in Salonika, Dee. 1948) 
: By Aaron Kramer 


It happened in December 
when winds, like police, 
drove through the trembling 
cities of Greece. 


Despite strict orders 
for all flames to die, 


somewhere one 
still lit up the sky. 


Till it were tracked down 
and cheked—having sinned— 
there’d be no respite — 

for a Greek wind. 


It happened in December. 
She was fifteen years old. 
New breasts sampled 
by the lecherous cold, 


measured by the rifles 
of Salonika jail— 

was it fear or hunger 
that turned her pale? 


Fear ...or hunger... 7? 
She sang to the guns: 
“Fire! Of your bullets | 

[ will bear sons.” 


Girl, can a poet 

reach you where you are? 
I have two daughters, 
each bright as a star. 


If one of my stars 
needed a name 


l'd give her yours, 


girl of flame. 


More than my own life 
do I love these two— 
yet I would have them 
blaze like you. 


THE WORKER 
tid? A CRAUMAL 


St 


ECENTLY witnesses before 
witch - hunting committees 
have refused to answer the ques- 
tion, “Are you a member of the 
Communist Party?” Many people 
The answer is to be found in the 


Parable of the Three Witnesses, which we 
will now relate. 


“No. I am not a member of the Com- 
munist Party,” the First Witness an- 
swered. He wasn't a Communist. He had 
answered the question. He thought that 
should finish it. But no; mow he was in 
real trouble. 

The committee brought on its high-paid 
perjurers (at “walkin” rates, $50 a day; 
what the movies pay an extra who “walks 
in,” says a line and exits). The “walk-in” 
line was, "he is a Communist.” No cross- 
examination—there never is before today’s 
witch-hunters ... no one to ask the 
“walk-in” how he knows what he claims 
he knows, where or when the alleged 
events took place, what he is being paid 
for his testimony, or how many years of 
his life he has spent in jail. No, the testi- 
mony of the “walk-in” was entered in the 
record as fact, and that was that. 

Then came the headlines. In Washing- 
ton, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Podunck and points north, west, south and 


east: ä 
COMMITTEE PRO VES 
SO-AND-SO RED AGENT! 


Still. reéling from the terrific blast orf 


newspaper publicity, First Witness re- 
esived another blow. He was indicted for 
1 

This is exactly what happened to John 
Caughlin, Seattle attorney, who had been 
fighting and exposing the State of Wash- 
ington’s notorious Canwell Committee. 
Gaughlin denied he was a Communist. 
The committee trotted out its stable of 
professional smear-artists and forced 
Caughlin’s indictment. Fortunately, the 
jury recognized what kind of persons had 
testified against Caughlin and acquitted 
him. 

Sometimes that happens. Suppose First 
Witness, like John Caushlin, was lucky 
enough to get a fair jury, and an acquittal 
om perjury charges. Does that mean that 
the witch-hunters will abide by the de- 
aon of the jury? Unfortunately, no. 
Oonmder the case of Harry Bridges, leader 
of the CIO longshoremen. 

Bridges was sustained in several in- 
vestigations by the Labor Department. 


Were the witch-hunters satisfied? No. 


When he was arrested for deportation and 
answered that he was not a Communist, 
were the witch-hunters ready to quit? No. 
When every shred of evidence against him 
was thrown out by Dean Landis, Dean of 
Harvard Law School, were the witch- 
hunters ready to stop? No. When Judge 
Tom Foley granted him his citizenship 
were the witch-hunters at the end of the 


line? No. The government now threat- 


> 
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ens a third deportation case — and the em- 
ployers continue to say he is a Com- 
munist. 

Tt is clear that the First Witness had 
made a mistake. He had thought that 
the committee was really interested in the 
facts; that it had come to the hearing 
with an open mind. He was wrong. The 
committee got all the “facts” it wanted 
from its professional stool-pigeons. It did 
not question the story of its paid perjurers 
that most of the leaders of progressive or- 
ganizations are -Communists, and that 
these organizations are dominated by the 
Communist Party, and run in the interest 
of Soviet Russia. 

First Witness had not understood that 
the committee dares not admit that its 
professional stool-pigeona lie. This is true 
for a number of reasons. First, these paid 
witnesses never give any proof—their 
stories are based only on their unsupported 
word. Second, one stool-pigeon may name 
a hundred people as Communists. If he 
lied in the case of one, it is reasonable to 
believe that he lied about the others, too. 
Third, the character of these paid per- 
jurers ig such (labor spying, jewel robbery, 
embezzling of union funds) that the com- 
mittee dares not let. the facts be decided 
upon the basis of the integrity of the wit- 
ness. . 

Consequently if the stool-pigeon calls a 
Witness a Communist, but the witness de- 
nies it, the committee always backs up the 
stool-pigeon and the witness has to face 
& perjury prosecution. 


2. Second Witness 


“Yes, I am a member of the Communist 
Party,” answered the Second Witness, who 
was a member of the Communist Party. 


“Pretty lucky for me that I am a Oom-: 


munist,” he thought, thinking of the First 
Witness who was not a member of the 
Communist Party and got into so much 
trouble. 

“Now,” sald he to himself; “My troubles 
are over. I have answer jhe questions 
truthfully. I cannot be indicted for per- 


jury. I am a member of 4 legitimate po- 


litical party, and that’s that.“ 

Then came the rude awakening. Next 
question from the witch-hunters, “Who 
else is a. member?” Following that, “What 
organizations do you have members in? 
Who are your members in the. Third Party 
„„ „ im the Blank Union? Do you know or 
associate with any state or federal em- 
ploye?” i. : 


. 


arable of the Three Witnesse 


A simple choice: become a stool-pigeon 
(what the Irish people call an “informer”) 
or go to jail. Suppose he didn’t know the 
answers to the questions and answered, I 
don’t know?” Would that save him? : 

It didn’t save Mortis U. Schappes, m- 
structor at City College, New York. 
Schappes admitted he was a Communist. 
He said he was unable to name other Com- 
munists. He was followed to the stand by 
a stool-pigeon who said Schappes could do 
30. 80, Schappes was convicted of per- 

Second Witness realised that his 
choice was to answer and become a stool- 


pigeon, or not answer and face contempt 


charges he thought, “Perhaps I should 
have refused to answer the first question 
and stood on my constitutional right not 
to disclose my political opinions.” But i 
was too late. 

Then came the inevitable headlines: 


SO-AND-SO ADMITS 
HE’S A RED! 


He lost his job. His relatives and 


friends working for the federal govern- 
ment lost their jobs, too. Anatol France 
famous statement (slightly changed) came 
true: “In this free country, where all are 
equal, Communists as well as Republicans 
must be prepared to starve for their po- 
litical beliefs.” 

And that wasn’t all. Second Witness 
belonged to a union and other organiza- 
tions, so the spotlight of the witch- 
hunters was turned on them. (So “pow- 
erful” and “dangerous” is a single lone 
Communist that his mere presence 


“taints” the whole organization.) So o- 
Cors of the organizations were summoned ~ 


by the committee and given this ultima- 


tum: Kick out this Red. Swéar by every- - 


thing holy that it will be as difficult for-a 
Communist to get inte your organization 


as for a rich man to get into heaven. KR 


you don’t, it is obvious that you are Reds, 
too! ~ 


Were Second Witness’ troubles over? 
Not by a long shot. He found himself n- 


dicted under the federal Smith Act, just 


like the 12 Communist leaders who are 


going on trial in New York. N is true 
that the United States Supreme Court, 


in the Schneiderman decision, said it is 
perfectly legal td be a Communist. But 
the Attorney General has different ideas. 


and it happens that he has the power to 
bring a criminal prosecution. 
This is the true story of what hap- 


: 
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pened to Second Witness who answered 
the committee’s questions and told them 
he was a member of the Communist Party. 


3. Third Witness 


“I refuse to answer the question,” said 
the Third Witness. : 

“Why that’s disloyal, illegal and dis- 
rupts our plans,” shouted the committee 
chairman, pounding his gavel. 

Third Witness had more to say. Said 
he to the committee, “You're not going to 
make a clay pigeon out of me as you did 
with the First Witness and Second Wit- 
ness. If T answer your question ‘Yes’ you 
will try to make a stool-pigeon out of me. 
Whether my answer is “Yes’ or ‘No’ you 
will make me lose my job, my family will 
be persecuted, organizations to which I 
belong will be attacked, I will certainly be 


- prosecuted for perjury and perhaps also 


for violation of the Smith Act. 

“If there is to be a clay pigeon, I'd pre- 
fer it to be your committee. The reason 
Tam willing to fight against you is that 
I know that it not just me you are after. 
If I give in to your methods and carry out 
your plans, you will use them against more 
and more of your enemies—the militant 
unions that fight for higher wages, all 
those who oppose fascism, and anyone who 
works for lower prices, better housing, 
Negro rights and peace. 

“Is therp any doubt that if your. com- 
mittee can ask me whether I am a Com- 
munist, Republican or Democrat and get 
away with it, you can ask the next wit- 
ness whether he is a Catholic. of whether 
he belongs to a union. 

“It is no accident that the 10 Hollywood 
Writers who were asked whether they 
were Communists were also asked whether 


4 
5 


they belonged to the union of their trade. 


“Your strategy u now all-too clear. You 
hope te use your charges, your threats 
and your indirect control over a man’s 


| job to frighten and scare many people so 


they won't fight for the things they be- 
lieve in. | 
“What you. did to First Witness shows 


that I could never satisfy you, no matter 


how many of what questions I answered. 


Tou will prosecute me no matter what I 


do. So I choose to make a principled fight 
against you, for what the American people 
voted—the abolition of your committee.” 


Thus ended the Parable of the Three — 


Witnesses. 


(From a leaflet distributed by the 
Civil Rights Congress in California.) 
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Dinosaur. 


He doesn't live here 
Any more. 
(No room.) 


Diplodocus, 


A lofty snail, 
Carried his brains 


In his tail. 


(80 feet long.) 


Gigantosaurus 
Had a Martial Plan 
Which ended shortly 
Before it began. 
(80,000,000 B. C.) 


The 


By BEN GOLD 


Znternational President of the Fur & Leather Workers Union 


T° REPORT abeut the 10th Constitution Conven- 


tion of the CIO is indeed a very unpleasant 
task. But it is necessal, and important. 

The CIO, which was born in 1936, was and must 
continue to be a great 
institution of American 
labor. The record of 
CIO as a progressive, 
militant and fighting 
labor organizatéon occu- 
pies a prominent and 
important chapter in 
the history of Ameri- 
can labor. 

The CIO fired the 
imagination of Ameri- 
can labor. The courage 
by those few labor lead- 

ers who organized it—and carried the struggle to 
unorganized millions employed in mass production 
industries—and challenged the economic royalists 
and all their agencies, including the chiefs of the 
American Federation of Labor—called for the ad- 
miration of every decent, intelligent, unlon- 
conscious worker. 

The militant sit-down strikers who followed the 
leadership of CIO could not be defeated by the 
open-shoppers and the monopolists; nor by their 
corrupt press that shouted from the housetops that 
CIO and its leaders are “Communists,” and carry 
out the ordefs of Moscow.” Unity of all workers, 
regardless of their political opinions, color or race, 
was forged on the basis of the progressive program 
of the CIO. That unity proved to be a powerful 
weapon, thanks to which treacherous company 
unions were smashed and the enemies of labor 
defeated: the millions or unorganized were organ- 
ized: the foundation was laid for the powerful, 
progressive CIO. 

Every convention of the CIO continued along a 
progressive road, hammering out a constructive pro- 
gram. Unity was maintained in the ranks in spite of 
pressure and attacks from both the open and con- 
cealed agencies of the monopolists and open- 
shoppers. 

TO OUR REGRET, THIS 10TH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF CIO DEVIATED 
GREATLY FROM THE POLICIES AND PRO- 
GRAM OF THE CIO. 


It was not a successful Convention. Not only for 
the “left-wingers,” but even to those who consider 
themselves in the center, between the “left” and 
“right,” this Convention was very unpleasant. Frank- 
ly speaking the reactionary monopolists, the open- 
shoppers, the rotten profiteers and their agents 
will consider this Convention as their victory. 


We sincerely hope that this victory of labor’s 
enemies will not last long. CIO was born in strug- 
gle against reaction, against the enemies of labor. 
It was able to record great victories only because 
it followed progressive policies in the interests of 
labor and the nation. Loyal CIO members will do 
everything they can to maintain CIO on the pro- 
gressive -o-"rse it charted in its early days. 


A* labor leader who falls into the trap of red - 


baiting, willingly or unwillingly, weakens his 
own position and strengthens the position of the 
enemies of labor. Any labor leader who makes 
the fight against Communists, left-wingers and pro- 
greasives his primary object—divides the ranks of 
the workers, weakens the organization and under- 
mines its ability to defend the workers’ interests. 


A truly progressive labor organization does not 
and cannot suffer because of political differences 
among ite members. The CIO was organized by 
people who had different political philosophies and 
‘who were affiliated with different political parties. 
These political differences did not interfere with the 
growth and strength of the CIO since its inception. 


progressives in order to weaken and undermine the 
CIO. Up to this 10th Constitutional Convention 
they were not successful. But at the 10th Oonsti- 
tutional Convention, these gentlemen won a sub- 
stantial victory. They finally realized their aim. 

The recent CIO Convention suffered from many 
basic’ weaknesses. I shall enumerate only a few: 
The lack of democracy at the Gonvntion: the com- 


PSE President of the ClO, Phil Murrey, cou hove 
stopped the booing and hissing right at the start 
with but the slightest effort. One word from him 
and this undemocratic procedure would have stopped. 
Failure on his part to halt the booers and -hissers en- 
couraged this repulsive spectacle. Moreover at one 
point, in replying to Donald Henderson, president of 
the Food & Tobacco Workers who dared to take issue 
with some sections of the report, President Murray 
stated: “I do not express my wonderment at the re- 
ception accorded President Henderson by the Con- 
vention when he submitted his point of view.” 

By this statement, whether intentional or not, 
President Murray actually encouraged the booers 
to proceed with their obstruction and interference 
with the basic democratic rights of minority dele- 
gates who dared to disagree. This kind of behavior 
made an unmistakable impression upon the dele- 
gates of our union. At our International conven- 
tions, such conduct would not be tolerated. On the 
contrary, at the conventions of our Union, freedom 
of speech, criticism and disagreements are invited 
and encouraged in full accord with democratic 
procedure. The Oonvention of the parent body of 
the CIO should have set an example of high moral 
discipline, responsibility and democracy. Unfortu- 
nately, that was not the case. 

No organization affiliated with the CIO can afford 
to shut up about this matter. The CIO has endeared 
itself to its members. All of us want to see it grow, 
expand and increase ite strength and influence. All 
of us must protect it against its enemies and against 


anything that can hurt it. To be silent about this 
matter means to shut our eyes to an undemocratic 
procedure that it bound to hurt the CIO, 

The method employed by President Murray at the 
Convention—ridiculing delegates who disagreed, at- 
tacking them and castigating them and publicly 
denouncing them as incompetent, irresponsible, etc. 
—is, speaking on my own behalf, offensive and con- 
trary to democratic procedure. 

Another basic weakness of the 10th Constitutional 


Convention of the CIO js the painful fact that he 


most important problems facing the Oonvention, 
namely, the problem of wages, the living standards 
of the workers, the problem of inflation, growing 
unemployment—were almost forgotten and were 
given no emphasis at all. : 

Read the opening speeches which President Mur- 
ray delivered to the 1946 and 1947 conventions and 
compare them with his opening speech in 1948. 
You'll see the difference. At the two previous con- 
ventions, Murray dealt at length with the problem 
of wages and living standards of the workers. But 
his opening speech to the 1948 Convention does not 
even mention wages, in spite of the fact that the 
wages of the workers were reduced substantially be- 
cause of inflationary prices. In his openifig re- 
marks, Murray dealt with price control (very briefly). 
He dealt with social security. But the wage ques- 
tion was somehow not mentioned by Murray—nor the 
alarming rise in unemployment. 

Was it an accident? It can be taken for granted 
that Philip Murray knows what he is going to say 
when he opens a convention; that he does some 


‘ 


tall thinking before he makes an opening speech to 
a convention. A question of such great importance 
as wages could not just slip Phil Murray’s mind. 
Wages, prices, jobs, security and the living standard 
of the workers are key questions of importance to 
every union, and particularly to a CIO convention. 
This problem was given emphasis by Murray dur- 
ing the 1946 and 1947 convention. How do you ex- 
plain the fact that Philip Murray did not make 
these important problems, with which the millions 
of American workers are concerned, the key issue 
at this Convention? 

While Murray’s speeches at the 1946 amd 1947 
conventions sized with indignation against the 
monopolists and trusts, his opening speech at the 
1948 Convention usés silk gloves in dealing with big 
business which has increased ite profits to still 
greater heights, 

Said Murray to the 1946 Convention: 

“I say that a fifteen billion dollar profit for Amer- 
ican industry constitutes a threat, a threat to our 
national economy, and constitutes a graver threat 
to the maintenance of our system of free enterprise 
in the United States of America. 

“The people who propagate false notions about 
American labor attribute many of the economic ills 
of the nation to American labor, but in their dis- 
tortions of the facts they never attempt to present 
to the American people the simple, pure, unadulter- 
ated truth. 

“It is asserted that certain interests here in the 
United States threaten our institutions and threaten 
our form of government—and I speak now with par- 
ticular reference to allegations made concerning the 
Communist Party—but what could constitute a 
graver threat to the perpetuity of our free existence 
in the U. S. A., our democratic way of life in 
America, than this fiscal picture (of big business 
profits) that I have taken fhe privilege of present- 
ing to you here in this forenoon session of this 
convention—a far greater threat than any which 


ever presented itself to the people of the United 
States.” 


Tino NO cident | 


rosy. profits of these monopolists are still 

higher. Inflationary prices are today still higher. 
Wages of the workers have been still further reduced, 
and continue to fall. But in 1948 you won’t find any 
of the sharp cri that Murray directed against 
the monopolists in 1946 and 194. 

At the 1946 and 1947 conventions, Murray’s 
thoughts were not occupied with attacks on Com- 
mumists, left-wingers and progressives. Therefore, 
he devoted his ability and his time to discussing 
the most burning, the most important issues of the 
American workers and the American people, namely, 
the economic problems. But in 1948, he just touched 
on some of the problems in passing (leaving out 
the wage question entirely). He did not direct his 
wrath against Communists and left-wingers. That 
tells the story. 

Was that the only time during the Convention 


The fact of 
the matter is that every time Phil Murray spoke, 
red-baiting was his central theme. 

The most important problem today is mobilizing 
CIO members and all wage-earners in this country 
to bring pressure to bear upon President Truman 
and the 8lst Congress to put into effect the promises 
and pledges made in the course of the campaign. 

the real task of the CIO Convention. 

its historic mission. That could have 

greatest service the OIO ever rendered 
and the nation. Instead, Murray turned 
vention into a mobilization center against 


main enemies became 
UOPWA, President Don: 
the other delegates who 
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After a stiff fight by the minority, the Resolu- 
tions Committee finally agreed to include the para- 
graphs condemning fascism in Spain and the execu- 
tion of trade union leaders by the government of 
Greece. 

You will also find in the wage resolution adopted 
at the CIO Convention the “Innocent” assurance 
given to the monopolists that the CIO leadership re- 
spects their “reasonable profits.” What is a “reason- 
able profit?” Who is to determine what a “reasonable 
profit” is. You can rest assured that this slogan, 
“reasonable profit,” will be used by every employer 
every time a contract is renewed or a wage increase 
is demanded by the workers. 

The worst part of it ie the fact that the Con- 
vention decided that International unions must 
support the Political Action Committee of the CIO 
and Democratic or Republican Party candidates. 
Whether an international union likes it or not, 
it must give up its autonomous rights and the 
members must give up their political right to choose 
or support candidates of political parties. According 
to the decision of the CIO Convention, PAC will 
pick candidates of either one of the two political 
parties, and whether the international unions like 
it or not, whether the union members like it or 
not—they will have to support them and vote for 
them. 

How do you like that kind of democracy? You 
don’t? Well, if you don’t like it, you were told by 
the Reuthers who assisted Murray in putting the 
new democracy into effect, that you can get out 
of the CIO. According to the Reuthers and accord- 
ing to Phil Murray, our International Union Conven- 
tion has no say in the matter, has no right to make 
political decisions because a few people in PAC will 
do it for them. 

I doubt very much whether the members of our 
union or the members of any other union will under- 
stand or agree with this kind of new de_aocracy.” 
The truth of the matter is that discipline of this 
kind is possible only in a political party, and the 
CIO is-not a political party. Again I repeat, that 
in the face of the efforts of these leaders to force 
their political decisions upon millions of workers and 
deprive the Internationals of their autonomy, their 
cry of “democracy” doesn’t sound so good. 

Such undemocratic measures do not work out 
very well. They were tried by some labor unions 
and failed. They were tested by governments and 
failed miserably. When everything seems to be 
under perfect control, when the minority is defeated 
and all opposition crushd, these measures begin 
to erupt in the most unsuspected places. They 
boomerang. You cannot force such a dictatorship 
upon unions and their members. The CIO was born 
in struggle for trade union democracy against the 
AFL bureaucracy. The CIO succeeded in gaining 
strength to combat every manifestation of dictator- 
ship, and to preserve and broaden its democracy. 
A decision of that kind, which is contrary to every 
conception of democracy will deprive the CIO of 


its moral strength as champion fighter for democ- 
racy. 


Chet Cn mund itte 


YOU can't for long preach one thing and practice 


the opposite. Democratic procedure and auton- 
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omy of international unions and political rigtw of 
these unions and their members may not give le 
100 percent unity in time of an election. Tnat 
is true. However, such a situation cannot cured 


dy dictatorship methods. Trade unions must reject 
such an undemocratic policy. Trade union leaders 


who are to entertain such dictatorial notions pe- 
come @ danger to the growth, strength, influence 


and struggles of organized labor. In its inevitable 


struggle for democracy, for unqualified political 
rights, labor must in its own organizations make 
every effort to prove by deeds that it lives up to what 
n preaches. 


On top of all this, without the knowledge of the 
Executive Board, President Murray sprang a surprise 


“resolution at the Convention about “investigating” 


certain unions as to why substantial progress was 
not made in the direction of organizing the unor- 
ganized. These investigations, the findings, etc., 


will unquestionably aggravate the situation within 
the CIO. 


Theré was no need for such a resolution. Nor is 
there any need for “investigations.” It is the job of 
the parent body, the CIO, to cooperate with the 
various internationals and give them all the neces- 
sary assistance in their efforts to organize the unor- 
ganized. That is the correct way of dealing with 
these problems. That was always the method of 
the ClO. The sudden change of investigating “the 
structure of the unions” is something new, which 
the smaller international unions look upon with 
suspicion. 


What prompted Phil Murray to launcn one bitter 
attack after the other upon the Communists and 
progressives? Why did he, at the Convention, 
attack the progressive presidents of some interna- 
tional unions? There was no fear that the left- 
wing unions disagreed with some resolutions. The 
majority had no fear that the left-wing unions 
would win over the delegates to their point of view. 


The progressives were defeated in the United 
Automobile Workers Union. They were defeated 
in the Maritime Union. ‘They were also defeated 
recently in the Transport Workers Union. Thus, 
Murray was not afraid of the strength of the left- 
wing. Why, then, this terrific attack upon the left- 
wingers? Nor was Murray afraid of the recently 
organized Progressive Party. The vote for Wallace 
was small. How, then, can one explain the terrific 
anti-Communist hysteria whipped up at the Con- 
vention, not only by Reuther and Baldanzi and the 
rest of them, but especially by Phil Murray? 


Is it possible that Murray’s position in the Steel 
Workers Union, or Reuther’s in the Automobile 
Workers Union, is in need of red-baiting issues and 
campaigns? Is it possible that the failure of the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, which are 
feeding the hungry with bullets instead of bread, 
caused them nervousness at the Convention? Or 
is it the successful march of the Chinese people 
under me leadership of the Communists in spite 
of the billions of dollars our government poured 


into the corrupt and degenerate Chiang Kai-shek 
clique? 


Ap, ud Disappointment 


wes red-baiting more important than the task 


of uniting and mobilizing CIO to insist that 
Truman and the 8lst Congress carry out the pro- 
gram pledged by President Truman during the cam- 
paign? Was red-baiting more important than mo- 
bilizing CIO for wage increases for millions of Amer- 
ican workers to meet inflationary cost of living? 
Was red-baiting more important that unifying and 
solidifying CIO to enable it successfully to carry 
through its tasks? 


You cannot feed the workers with anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda when they need wage increases to 
meet inflationary prices. You cannot shelter them 
with red-baiting when they have no house to live 
in. And vou cannot help the Negro people with 
anti-Communist baloney when they suffer from 
discrimination and Jim-Crow. And you cannot de- 
velop successful campaigns to organize the unorgan- 
ized with such a program and such actions on the 
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Movies: 
N. Y. Crities 


‘Best Film’ 
Selections 


By JOSE YGLESIAg — 


THE SELECTIONS of the New 
York Film Critics’ Circle last 


week of 1948's best films, director, 


actor and actress all prove one 
thing: critics, like the general 
audience, are alerted to the best 
that is being produced in Holly- 
wood and abroad. Neither in the 
nominations nor in the winning 
selections was one spurious ef- 
fort or a Hollywood formula re- 
warded. Producers who have been 
listening to polls and financia! 
higher-ups might well take no- 
tice. 

If the annual awards of the 
New York reviewers have any 
reason for being, it is to en- 
courage the best work that is 


done in the films. The reviewers. 


of the daily papers no doubt 
consider themselves a highly in- 


| Around the Dial: 
‘TV and the 


Future -of 


Entertainment 
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By BOB LAUTER 


* MOST OF US don't think about 
television. We don’t own sets. 
They're fantastically overpriced. 
Every prospective buyer thinks 
that he runs the risk of finding 
his purchase obsolete in a few 
months (and he’s right). The pro- 
grams, the techniques, are Still 
basically primitive. The movies 
which TV presents are the oldest 
and deadest dogs from the ware- 
houses. The modern farce of the 
professional wrestling match gets 
less funny with each performance. 

But I think all this doesn’t 
change one salient fact: Televi- 
sion is going to be the major en- 
tertainment industry in the Unit- 
ed States. 


WHEN CBS BOUGHT into the 
Tournament of Champions, it was, 


dividualistic group of people— HUMPHREY BOGART, Walter Huston and Tim I am sure, not for the purpose of 
the differing judgments of the Sierra Madre” as they appear te eur cartoonist Chips. getting a cut on the gate at a big 


movies that come along from day whe has ene of the principal roles in the Italian film “Palean.” 22 fight. For a national network, that 


to day would seem to prove this. 
Yet it is interesting to see how 
together they select out of the 
hundreds of movies that come 


Hollywood: 


ig strictly small potatoes. What 

OBS must want is ground-floor 

control on television rights. 
Another very interesting trans- 


whose ato, accion, seis Mot About a Western in 49 In ere eee wo oa 


represent what they would like = « Biograph movie lot, formerly 
to see beceme less and leas the h i 15 Ki 74 ‘owned by Warner Brothers. Ob- 
e ero Doesn ss Horse | d en eS 
the studios. in going into the movie business— 
* 0 ° Aas in the old sense. And just as ob- 

AND, IN VIEW of this year’s By DAVID PLATT viously, what the network must 
winners, it seems almost impos- MAY HE ASKING for the | * A pig want is movies, not for theatres, 


sible not to come to the conclu- but for TV. 


sion that the cri despite their impossible but in 100 n 
iliscnoce Shaninhin ont tints would be nice if we could see: I AM CONVINCED that Holly- 


considerations, cannot help but Just one Hollywood detective : : — (net moving pictures) is on 
choose movies that, in the con- ‘ery in which the private eye | way out. I also believe that 
text of the standard film fare, are 1 
in a sense progressive. Progressive 3 2 
in their content and in their film | | 


approach, and progressive in the 
sense that they are non-conforni- 
ing to what is “good business” in 
the movie industry: The Treasure 
ef Sierra Madre, which was select- 
ed as the year’s best, ‘is a good 
example. 
— > . 

The Treasure of Sierra Madre 
was the work of a young director, 
John Huston, whose aims have 
often clashed with his bosses, War- 
ner Brothers. This story from the 
novel of B. Traven, whose works 
have been critiques of capitalist 
values, was a parable of the effect 
on people of the struggle for 
money. As a realistic story of three 
men prospecting illegally for gold 
m the mountains of Mexico, it 
also presented story material that 
flew in the face of Hollywood 
tradition. 

‘The Treasure of Slerra Madre 
has no love story, no girl in the 
cast, and the characterizations the 
stars were called on to make were 


This will mean many other 
changes as well. Actors and ac- 
tresses who click in movie thea- 
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in "48 to see a western in which 


what was considered to have box- the hero doesn’t kiss his horse. .. . 
Office appeal. And more than that 
the story called for a treatment of 
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So was the close vote for Ham- 
let as the best film evidence of the 
desire to prove to those in power the kind of 
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By HOWARD FAST 


IT Write 


Impressions Of 


Carl Marzani 


11 first day of my trial, in the Federal Distriet Court 
in Washington, was interesting in more ways than 
one. A trial in a courtroom, with judge and jury and all 
the somber paraphernalia of “Anglo-Saxon justice,” can 
not help but be an intriguing experience, the more 80 
when viewed from the prisoner’s bench. Like birth, mar- 
weer riage and death, criminal trial is quite 
rightly regarded as a pivotal experience 
—and the most unimaginative defend- 
ant can hardly remain unaware of this 

fact. 

We on the Spanish Committee were 
not particularly unimaginative, and we 
took our seats in the dock with mixed 
feelings of fear and excitement. Then 

the marshal shouted for the court to 
rise, and Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech entered and 
took his place on the bench. Then the marshal muttered 
several senterices of gibberish, and the court was in 
session. 


After that, for about five minutes, nothing hap- 
pened; and I occupied myself with studying the sharp, 
thin, rather intimidating features of the judge. On trial 
for two counts, with possible penalty of three years im- 
prisonment, a good deal would depend on what type of 
man held the bench. We had already learned that Keech 
had a reputation of hard sentences. 


Then the doors opened, and a man entered, accom- 
panied by two marshals and a lawyer. He took his place 
before the bench and received his sentence—one to three 
years in a Federal penitentiary. Evenly, almost. aca- 
demically, Judge Keech informed this man that for such 
and such a period, he would be locked behind bars, closed 
away from the good sunlight, from his friends and his life 
and his work. I had not seen Carl Marzani before, but a 
man could have been introduced in worse circumstances. 
Calmly and with dignity, he heard and accepted his sen- 
tence. His trial was over; ours began. And now, a year 
and a half later, Marzani goes to prison. 


In that year and a half since the Washington inci- 
dent, I came to know and love Carl Marzani. Some of the 
best evenings I recall were spent talking with him, listen- 
ing to him, watching the knife-like edge of his intellect 
cut through the confusing tangle of international events, 
enjoying the effervescence of him, the eager joy of living 
that animates him, the tireless energy that always per- 
vades him. I know few people so alive, so informed, so 
hopeful, and so consistant in their love for and faith in 
ordinary people. A year—or two or three years in prison 
will not change that quality in Carl Marzani. Marzani 
does not stand accused, or convicted either; but accused 


and convicted too are those who persecuted him, those 
who rigged the evidence against him—and those too small 
in mind and heart to stand forth stoutly and defend him, 
in the name of simple justice and in the name of America. 


As you know, Carl Marzani was charged with and 
convicted of making false statements to a government 
official, an action which is held to be perjury under our 
Federal statutes. That he did not make such false state- 
ments, I have his word for; and I can think of no matter 
so consequential that I would not trust it to Marzani's 
word, and sleep easily too. As to his conviction, I have 
seen a Washington court and I have seen a Washington 
jury, and under present circumstances, a fair trial for an 
anti-fascist in Washington is patently impossible. 

There is justice in the District; I do not gainsay that, 
and I have no doubt that it is operative for dope-peddlers, 
pimps, footpads, income tax evaders and such two-bit 
pilferers as one may find even in the Congress of the 
United States. But there is no justice in the capital of 
this nation for those who revere honor, who love mankind 
and who labor for the common weal and for the common 


good. 


And I speak not from hearsay, but from the most . 


direct observation. Will it be quietly felt that this good 
and brave man who served his country so well and so 
loyally goes to spend a year or more of his life behind 


bars? I hope not, for if you accept the railroading of Carl 


— you accept government by thuggery and justice 
falsehood. More than Carl Marzani will be locked out 


fia sunlight when he goes into prison 
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Books: 
The Grand Design,’ Dos Passos’ 


Crude Smear of the New Deal 
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“THE GRAND DESIGN, by John’ 


Dos Passos. Houghton Milfiin. 
Boston. 440 pp. $3.50. 
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By Robert Friedman 


JOHN DOS PASSOS has 
taken a Life editorial, em- 
bellished it with chapter 


headings and , dialogue culled 
from back issues of True Story 


and the Chicago Tribune, added 
some yapping a la Pegler and 
spy stuff from the un-Americans 
and mixing well in a witch's 
cauldron, labelled the end product 
his newest novel, The Grand 
Design. 

Dos Passos’ Grand Design is the 
novel of the New Deal, if the book 
jacket is any judge. And, to be 
sure, through its pages are par- 
aded farmers, union organizers, 
liberals, bureaucrats, cabinet 


members—the dramatis personae 
of the Roosevelt decade. 


Washington cocktail parties, 
White House picket lines and 
Southern reclamation projects 

the geography is appropriate, 
too. 

But the whole is a grotesquerie, 
a fraud and sham, in which is 
utilized the remnants of the 
aging Dos Passos’ technical skill 
to discredit the progressive up- 
surge of the 30’s; to ridicule anti- 
fascism; to redbait and to smear, 
smear, smear. 


Throughout, Dos Passos uses 
one crude device to mock the 
beliefs and deeds of the pro- 
gressive 30’s. Too shrewd to po- 
lemize directly against the fight 
for relief, social security, a world 
front against fascism, he puts 
valid sentiments, in wooden, 


cliche form, into the mouths of 
knaves, fools and hypocrites in 
the hope that the distaste for 
his characters will extend to the 
ideology. 

He has resurrected his famous 
Camera Eye for Grand Design. 
In one of these, he profiles 
Franklin Roosevelt thus: 


“At the desk m the White 
House in front of the brightlit 
globe sat an aging man, an ill 
man, a cripple who had no time 
to ponder history or to find the 
Danube or the Baltic or Vienna 
on the map; so many documents 


to sign, so many interviews with 
Very Important Personages, such 
gloss on the young men: ‘Yes 
Mr. President,” ‘No Mr. Presi- 
dent.’ The decisions were his. He 
could play on a man like on 
violin. By the modulations of 
his voice into a microphone he 
played on the American People. 
We danced to his tune. Third 
Term. Fourth Term, Indispen- 
sable. War is a time of Caesars.“ 

Once John Dos Passos wrote 
of another war, that war is “good 
growing weather” for Morgans. 


Today, as Henry Luce’s literary 
lapdog, Dos Passos faithfully 
does the big money’s bidding. 

Does he write of a White House 
picket line? Then the participants 
are effeminates, freaks and fakers. 
But the police? “The eagle shone 
silver on the police lieutenant’s 
cap. He was a goodlooking young 
man with a tan. He had a 
pleasant blue-eyed mile. . He 
was saying in a pleasant tone: 
‘All right boys. Not this side of 
the street’.” 

Are you listening, all you dead 
or broken victims of the police- 
man’s club? He was goodlooking, 
tanned and pleasant. 

Does he write of a union or- 


ganizer? Then the union organ- 
izer talks like this: 

“We got a government in 
Washington dat’s backin’ us up. 
. « . It’s God's livin’ trutt as I 
stand here before you this evenin’ 
and I hope I may die if every 
woid I say ain't de trutt. 
De man in de White House is 
back of us . as he’s in dere 
sluggin.” No tan, no blue eyes, no 
pleasant smile. 


Dos Passos’ forte was never his 
intimate knowledge of America’s 
Working people, even during his 
feverish flirtation with rebellion. 

He gives us his Lil Abner ver- 
sion of a backwoods woman: “So 
you-all’s goin’ to WaShington to 
une the government. US 
folks don’t have no truck with no 
government,” etc. 


Without doubt, the literary 
level of The Grand Design can- 
not consistently be equated with 
the above. Yet in its essence the 
shameless stupidity of the Dos 
Passos dialogue gives us a true 
sounding of the depths to which 
the author and his sick phi- 
losophy have dragged his once 
notable artistry. 


* * * . 

DOS PASSOS has not written 
a novel about the social upsurge 
of the 193086. But he has given 
us a work not without signific- 
ance The Grand Design mirrors 
the nforbid preoccupation of the 
renegade with the brief period 
of his affinity toward progressive 
humanity: And if it does not tell 


the truth about its times, it tells 
a great deal about the intellect- 
uals who, like Dos Passos, march 
in the regiments of reaction, 
hurling their little barbs ard be- 
draggled reminiscences at the on- 
rushing future. 
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TIN CAN PULL TOY 


Did you know that large clean, 
shiny juice cans, with the paper 
labels removed, make very | good 
building blocks? Have your mother 
make the holes (thru which she 
pours the juice) with a round 
skewer. Then there will be nothing 
to cut yourself on. 


This is a nice toy to make for 
your young brother or sister if you 
are old enough to use nails. 


Take two large juice cans ‘with 
a hole punched in the center at 
each end. Use four long nails and 
four shorter nails. Measure the 
Spaces on the wood where the nails 
go in. Make sure there is space 


between the cans, and also between 


the cans and the wood frame. 


After the toy is made, put * 


smaller can on top of the big ones. 


This will turn a different direction 
from the bottom cans when the 


toy is pulled by the string. The 


whole thing will make a very good 
rattly noise. 
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JAY BIRD... JAY BIRD 
Jay bird, Jay bird, settin’ on 
c rail 


Pickin' his teeth with the end of 


Mulberry leaves and calico 


Sleeves 
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LPHABETIC ART WILL PROV mE HouRS 
OF FUN FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY, SEE WO 
(CAN MAKE THE. MoST Comic FIGURE BY 
m USING ONLY THE LETTERS OF THE ALPHA? 
BET. HERE ARE A FEW FOR EXAMPLE. 


Edward Lear’s Nonsense Alph 


A was an ape, 


Who stole some white tape, 
And tied up his toes 


In four beautiful bows. 
Funny old ape! 


_B was a bat, 


Who slept all the day, 
And. fluttered about 
When the sun went away. 
* Brown little bat! 


_ O was s camel: 
Tou rode on his hump; 


And if you fell oft, 
You came such a bump! 


What a high camel! 


D was a dove 
Who lived in a wood. 
With such pretty soft wings, 
And s0 tle and good! 
) little dove! 


E was an eagle 


Who sat on the rocks, 
And looked down on the fields, 
And the far-away flocks. 

Beautiful eagle! 


F was a fan 
Made of beautiful stuff; 
And when it was used, 
It went puffy-puff-puff! 
: Nice little fan! 


To be made into jam. 
And eaten with bread: 


Au school teachers are hard. to 


When we are able. 


J was a. jug, 
So pretty and white, 
With fresh water in it 
At morning and night. 
Nice little jug! 


K was a kingfisher: 


Quickly he flew, 


So bright and so pretty! 


Green, purple, and blue. 
Kingfisher blue! 


LL was a lily, 


80 white and so sweet! 
To see it and smell it 
Was quite a nice treat. 
Beautiful lily! 


M was.a man 
Who walked round and round: 
And he wore a long coat 


That came down to the ground, 


Funny old man! 


N was a nut 
So smooth and 80 brown, 
And when it was ripe, 
It fell tumble-dum-down. 
Nice little nut! 


O was an oyster, 
Who lived in his shell: 
If you let him alone, 
He felt perfectly well. 


iniacinduamenean een ninimaniertiainematiinammemibeeililitedtiidiidainaial 
a half-full glass of water on the 
table and cover it with an upside- 
down glass. The trick is to drink the 
water without using your hands and’ with- 
out the top glass touching the floor ur 


abet 


Neat little inkstand! 


Qpen-mouthed ‘oyster! :. 


P was a polly, 3 


All red, blue, and green, 
The most beautiful polly 
That ever was seen. 


That ever was seen. 


Poor little polly! i 


was a quill se ae 
Made into a- pen: 
But I do not now Where 
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Children of 
Progressives |Z. 


2. The Adults of Tomorrow 


By VERA MORRIS 


AST week’s column devoted itself to the ideal relation- 
ship of some children and their progressive parents. 
Unfortunately there are some parents in the progressive 


movement who are not thinking 
carefully enough about the edu- 
cation of their own children. 
There are some who will not take 
a definite stand, or discuss con- 
troversial subjects with their 
children, or even in their 
presence, other than those sub- 
jects which relate narrowly or di- 
rectly to the family group. 

Too often this is sheer neglect, 


that they have no right 


influence a child, that the 


) has to make up his own 
“mind. The result of such “dream 
world” reasoning is that these 
children are being influenced con- 
tinually everywhere but in their 
own home! Further it is almost 
absurd that parents who never 
expect a young child to have 
enough sense to choose his own 
food or clothes, should expect him 
to distinguish between a legiti- 
mate workers’ union and a com- 
From discussions I have had 

such parents I feel that the 
) reason for their failure in 
this regard is that they are not 
convinced they are right. Exposed 
for years to the mythical “two 
sides to every question” they stub- 
bornly cling to this false notion 
in the belief that they are helping 
their child. Then there are the 
protective parents who reason 


| Charming Styles for Larger Women 


that since the child must live in 


-harmony with his school-mates 


it’s wiser not to let him know 
what is going on. These are the 
“don’t bother your pretty head, 
when you are eld enough you'll 
understand” parents. Since, if the 
child is to grow at all, he must 
have answers to his questions, he 
simply learns to take the ques- 
tions elsewhere, probably reason- 
ing that his people don’t know the 
answer. 


All of these parents, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are 
actually harming their children. 
No child living today can help but 
come in contact with perplexities 
and complications that surround 
him. He learns to play war be- 
fore he learns to read. He glibly 
talks of “atomic bombs” and “jet 
propulsion” long before he can 
spell them. Yet he is still, and 
will be for years, a dependant lit- 
tle fellow. Quite comfortably he 
leans on his family for all major 
opinions and decisions. He is se- 
cure that they are there to de- 
pend on. The children of these 


parents who are left to shift for 


themselves in the tremendous 
field of world problems become 
muddled and confused, and since 
they must anchor their ideas and 
opinions somewhere, use the 
drivel they hear on the air or read 


‘in comic books as their guide. For 


the sake of his own security he 
has the right to know what his 
parents think and why. Next 
week, another column on à dif- 
ferent type of progressive parent 
who is not doing his job. 
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Eye- strain 


HERE’S-an easily made lamp 
10 save Money and eyestrain. This 
wooden table lamp is designed by 
the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, to give the right 
light for reading, studying and 
sewing. To prevent glare, espe- 
clally for children’s use, the bot- 
tom of the shade should be 
about even with the level of the 
eyes. Finish wood with paint or 
stain or wrap with cord, raffia 
or reed—glued, tacked and shel- 
lacked. (For a floor lamp, make 
with longer stem, wider shade and 
base.) 

Materials: 2 hardwood pieces, 
1”"x2"x15,” for stem; 2 wood pieces, 
3-4"x8"x8,” for base; lamp socket 
with switch, threaded for 1-8” 
pipe. nipple—3 position socket if 


Tor 3-light bulb; 1-8” pipe nipple, 


1” long, to fit socket above; shade 
holder for supporting diffusing 
bowl, 8” to fit socket; diffusing 
bowl, 8” for 100-watt and 9 3-8” 
for 150-watt bulb; white-jined 
shade with bottom diameter 16” 
to 18”; a 9’ lamp cord, not smaller 
than No. 18 (UL approved); out- 
let plug, preferably rubber; 2 No. 
10 wood screws. Also glue for 
wood, fine sandpaper and tools. 


Te Make: Plane and sandpaper 
all wood after cutting, including 
grooves to hold cord. Cut upper 
piece for base 7 1-2” square: 
lower piece 8” square. Round off 
upper edges. Drill 1” hole in cen- 
ter of opper piece and cut 1-4” 
groove from hole to edge. Put 
cord in groove and through hole: 
then glue base piece together. 
shape stem piece as sketched and 
cut groove 7-16"x1-4" deep the 
full center length of each stem 
piece. Lay in cord and glue stem 
together. Glue stem and base to- 
gether, putting screws through 
base into stem for strength but 
taking care to keep screws away 
from cord. Thread cord through 
pipe nipple. Screw nipple into 
hole at top of stem, leaving 3-16” 
of nipple above stem, and make 
solid with glue. Screw socket base 
onto nipple, attach cord to socket 
connectors and assemble socket. 
Attach outlet plug to end of cord. 
Screw shade holder onto socket. 
Pit diffusing bowl onto shade 
holder and screw firmly in place. 
Insert bulb and shade on the 
completed lamp. 

(More detailed directions and 
illustrations may be had free by 
asking for “Make This Table 


Good Home 


First of a new 
series on sewing 
for the beginner 


We begin today a series of . 


articles en Home Dressmaking, in 
which an expert dressmaker will 
explain from week te week the 
secrets of being a really profes- 
sional amateur. 


By MARION LAMB 


“NOBODY seems interested in 
making clothes for the woman 
with a working-class income,” 
lamented a friend of mine who 
had been dress hunting without 
success 


She was quite right. 


Apparently dress designers be- 
lieve that large women are also 
tall, and what with the full, 
longer skirt, a small square 
woman must often feel more as if 
she were trying on a tent than a 
dress. | 


The fact is, dress designers find 
it more profitable to make their 
models for the smaller sizes and 
so the woman who is not stock 
size and cannot afford a dress- 
maker is up against it. 


Isn’t it about time we decided 
to make our own clothes—and 


make them so well that they do 


not have that “run-up” look 
which prejudi sO many women 
against home ? 

With patience and application 
anyone can achieve fine work- 


ting, for the 0 
before taking the first stich. 

Here are a few hints, given to 
me by a good dressmaker. 

\First, know your figure and its 
idiosyncracies. 

Perhaps you have a short neck, 
round shoulders or a sway-Dack— 
or a large bust and slim hips 

For all these disadvantages 
you will find designs that modify 
their unbecoming effect. 


Dressmaleing 
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Study carefully the styles which 
have lines minimising width and 
helping the illusion of length. A. 
glance at the outsize section of a 
window display in a big store will 
give you the idea. 


HERE are some of the points 
that help: seams running the 
length of the figure, panels of 
pleats or soft gathers, to break up 
width; fullness at the bust and 
an easy fit at the waist, with a 
moderately full skirt. 

Avoid fussy details, like bulky 
pockets, loud embroidery and 
large, knobbly buttons. ) 

Choice of colors can be fairly 
wide, though it is as well to resist 
dramatic colors like bright red, 
green, orange or white and stick 
to cooler tones. 

Avoid shiny and clinging fab- 
rics, which will make you look 
larger, and go for the dullsurfaced 
ones. 

Steer clear of large prints, too: 
the small all-over patterns are 
the ones for you. 

WHAT are the points that give 
a look of quality to a dress? 

Seams hanging plumb straight, 
sleeves set in at the right shoulder 
length, with pads precisely 
placed; collars set closely to the 
neck, and, of course hems must 
hang perfectly even. 

It is not too early to say now 
that hems should always be faced 
with flat binding, or herring- 
bone stitched; the waist bound, to 
prevent stretching, and all seams 
oversewn. a 

If you are acquainted with 
these essentials, thére is no rea- 
son why you should not tackle 
the business of becoming a really 
good home dressmaker. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


A SILVER BRUSH 
Don’t use old toothbrushes and 
nail brushes to clean silver. The 
stiff bristles are likely to scratch 
surface. Brushes with the 
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go farther. 

When mixing sandwiches with a 
paste filling, the butter can be 
melted and mixed with the paste. 
Then the bread may not be but- 
tered before the paste is spread 
on it. This saves a great deal of 
time if in a hurry. 


FOOD 
SAVERS 


Cook meat bones with beans or 
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A en was ue mad-when he strode int 

3 1 Cheupest Stuff Ever 
held a page from the N. T. Times, and he waved it angrily 
as he shouted to his wife, “Woman! Why is there never 
any butter in the house?” 


Pamela Farch, his wife, murmured, “Sit down, eat your 
margarine, and button your lip.” 

Arch drew up a chair and stared contemptuously at 
the margarine. “I want butter!” he shouted. “Butter is 
cheap. It says so right here”—he indicated the page from 
the Times—“in this ad by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion.” 

Pamela pushed his bean soup in front of him, and said, 
“Kat!” Arch pushed the soup away. “Listen, woman,” 
he cried, as he began to read from the ad: 

Seid ee 


pounds of butter last week: ‘at has none on te 


Your Best Buy in Years 
“Back in the ‘roaring twenties’ it took 95 percent of 
ee ab ong, qemeloetianen Through 
the ‘depression thirties’ and pre-war days, it required 
less and less. Today, it’s way down. Only 69 percent 
of the average hourly income is needed to pay for 

pound of BUTTER. Compare that with the 95 

percent in the 20’s and it’s easy tor see why BUTTER 
is a good buy today.” 

Pamela pushed the soup forward again. “Butter is way 
down,” she said. “It went all the way from 35 cents a 
pound to 75 cents a pound.” She zooped her soup. “I 
sure hope it doesn’t go down any further.” 

Just for spite, Arch Farch ate his.bread dry. “Butter, 
woman!” he yowled. “I want butter. It says here that 
“millions of families across the nation reter to BUTTER 
as “America’s symbol of good living’.” ä 

“Here. Use this for a symbol,” muttered Pamela as 
she pushed the margarine toward his plate. | 

“Butter, woman!” howled Farch. Ge me butter! 
Only 59 percent of my average hourly income is needed to 
buy à pound of butter. At this rate I earned almost 87 - 


bed ti 


“I ain't figured it out yet.“ 

“Well, figure.” | 

Two weeks later everything was back to normal. Fa- 
mela pushed the minnestrone in front of Arch. Arch be- 
gan to zoop. “Pamela,” he murmured, “please pass the 
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Adventures By Gene Byrnes - 
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REG’LAR FELLERS—Safety Zone 


ASSASSINS / 
By Michael Singer bo Ya worst! 
1 KIDS held a “wadja get“ 

forum on their holiday gifts. 4 

“Whadjaget?” Shnook asked ,, asin ean AX) 
Sooo. a ey 1 

Nuthin.“ 

“Diddn Sanna Claus come to 
your house?” 

“He's comin’ on Charinukah?” 

“Whats Channukah?”. Pointy- - 
head asked. 

“S a holiday same time as 
Christmas but specially for Jews,” 
Scoopy informed him. 

“You got a tree too?” 

“We got candles.” 

— get pene on Channu- | 
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change for my bicycle?“ Brody, 
the .6-year-old. “millionaire’ on 
“Aintch got a train yet?” Scoopy 
asked. 

“I broke mine last year so my 
daddy said I can’t get one again, 
I got a bicycle instead.” 

“Sure I'll change but I am't 
gettin’ no train,” Scoopy said. 


change if I get anudder led it,“ Flekel said. They got the 
what’s better.” 


“Will you get anything good to 
change for a bicycle?” 


— ͤ — vour.tetherh 


let you change?” 
“OK, let's not change.” 


“I got a sied,* Hazelnut said, 
“I'll change if my mommy lets 
me and if my mommy lets me 11 


* 
J * 


No-Nose, Richard and Hekel 
listening to the dialogue, could 
take no more, “This is wonderful 
Christmas spirit, Now isn’t it?” 
Richard asserted. “Everybody's 


exchanging but nobody's giving 


up a thing.” 
“At least they're talking about 


The ClO 8 . As I Saw It 


* (Continued: from Magazine Page 1) 
part Of the top leaders of the CIO. 


YES, AND ABOVE ALL, PHILIP MURRAY ray. 
FAILED TO MAKE THE MUCH-NEEDED OON- 


TRIBUTION TO THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE IN 
THIS CRITICAL PERIOD. I cant but believe that 


contribution which could have been ot decisive value. 


I believe the responsibility lies with Philip Mur- 
I don’t believe that the Reuthers; the Bal- 


the unsuccessful 10th Constitutional Convention. 
I Phil Murray. ig determined to reject the pro- 
policies, as he did at the Convention, he 


‘THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 


aM arshall: ‘Cold War Still On 


See Story on Page 7; Editorial Page 8. 
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In 2 Sections, Section 1 
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HAND-PICKED JURY 


C Leaders Petition High Court 


SUPPOSE IT WAS THE OTHER WAY , 


An Editorial 


O * Page 2 of this aper, the leaders of 
” the Communist Party outline a pro- 
gram for defending and increasing the 
wages of American labor. 

It is a good program, 

It is a practical program. 

It is a genuinely patriotic program be- 
cause it is aimed at lowering the profits 
of the Wall Street minority and raising the 
living standard of the American majority. 


The men who here outline the ways and 
means to make life better for the Amer- 
ican workingman face 10 years in jail 
each, and $10,000 fine. On Jan. 17 they 
face trial for “teaching and advocating” 
the philosophy of Marxist Socialism. This 
is the great liberating philosophy of 
thought and action which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is trying to twist into a crim- 
inal conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence.” 


The indictment against the Commu- 
nists is as much a frameup as the Big 
Business propaganda that profits are 
sacred and must be protected from the de- 
mands of American workingmen and their 
families. 

Would the American Communist lead- 
ers face 10 years in jail if they advocated 


lawer wages for Labor and higher profits 
for the trusts? 


Would they be denounced and hounded 
if they surrendered to the Marshall Plan 
propaganda that Labor must be ready to 


accept what Secretary Forrestal politely 


calls “hard decisions’’? 

The Communists are being indicted not 
for any criminal acts, not for any of the 
fake charges which fill the spy scare head- 
lines, but for defending the welfare of the 
working class and the common people. The 
Communists are accused of being Commu- 
nists. They are being framed so that the 
Bill of Rights can be destroyed, so that 
wages can be lowered and trade unions 
crippled without too much resistance. If 
they are framed, you are framed as well. 

We urge that you act now to stop this 
indictment which perils our 150-year tradi- 
tion of political liberty. 

Wire or write President Truman to dis- 
miss the indictments levelled against a po- 
litical party and its leaders. 

Get ready to join the Freedom Crusade 
to Washington on Jan. 18. Tickets for sale 
at the Civil Rights Congress, 23 W. 26 St., 
New York City. 

Finally, rush badly needed funds to the 
Civil Rights Congress which is organizing 
the people against the frameup. ö 


—See Page 3 
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MAO TSE-TUNG 


Anna Louise Strong’s character sketch of China’s 
Man of Destiny—the brilliant theoretician of 
the Chinese Revolution. 


BEN GOLD 


The leader of the Furriers Union writes his im- 
pressions of the recent CIO national convention. 


CARL MARZANI 


Howard Fast gives his estimate of the man sen- 
tenced to prison by the witchhunters—and of 
the “justice” that sent him there. | 


THE CAT'S PROFESSOR 


: Another of Alan Max’s satirical short stories. 


PARABLE OF THE 
THREE WITNESSES 


What's the correct answer to the $64 Question: 


“Are you or have you ever been a Communist?“ 


And pages of comment and criticism on culture and 


2 columns by Ted Tinsley, Barnard Rubin: 
en r ik eee home 
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The Communist |Party Says 
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1649 WAGE RISE UP TO RANK AND FILE 


The National Committee of the Communist 
Party this week appealed to rank and file work- 
ers to take the initiative in the struggle for 
immediate wage and security demands. 

W arning that reactionary trade union officials 

“are preparing to oblige the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers” by accepting their 
rejection of wage demands, the Communists 
declared that “successful struggle depends 
above all on the fighting policy of labor, and on 
trade union and other popular masa action 
against the trusts. It depends on the initiative . 
of the rank and file, especially the most pro- 
gressive workers.” 

The Communist statement proposed .a 
program of demands. and‘attion for “the wark- 
ers to save themselves from the full misery of 
the developing economic crisis.“ The statement 
follows in full: 

Fellow Workers! | 

American workers urgently need wage in- 
creases today, to meet the needs of their fami- 
lies. They need protection from unemployment. 

Now, as always, Big Business’ first answer 
to wage demands is, NO. 

The majority of top trade union officials 
in a whole number of unions are preparing to 
oblige the NAM. They are starting off the 
fourth round by implying that This ue wed 
better take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

-But the $21 billion. net profit raked in by 
the big monopolies in 1948 came out of a eut 
in your real wages. 
ing power has gone down since 1945, while 
your productivity has been increased through 
speed-up. 

If you work in steel, your pay check is worth 
an average of $10.94 less a week. But you've 
been speeded up to produce more in 40 hours 
today than you did in 48 hours, during the war. 

If you work in auto, your purchasing power 
has dropped $13.56 a week. But now you're 
turning out 40 cars an hour, instead of 32. 

. 


THAT’S THE PI€TURE in two of the big 
monopoly controlled industries. The woman 
worker, the Negro worker, and the other lowest 
paid workers are even worse off. 


But, in addition to concern for their take: 
home pay—most workers are now worried also 
about jobs and social security. They feel in their 
bones that the so-called post-war boom is about 
to go bust. For the first time in many years 
sharp increases in unemployment and the short 
work week are hitting industry after industry. 

The “cold war,” of which the Marshall Plan 
is a part, has taken around $50 billion out of 


the national income, and a good chunk out of 


your pay envelope. Many workers believed the 
lie that the Marshall Plan would help European 
economic recovery—and so beat the old cycle 
of boom and bust at home. But instead, a 
“normal” crisis of overproduction is developing 
while war preparations increase. : 
Instead of helping, the Marshall Plan has 
hurt European recovery as well as threatening 
the independence of other nations and world 
peace. It has contributed to a 24 percent de- 
cline in America’s foreign trade, and is directly 


responsible for mounting unemployment at 


home. 

While the projected $15 to 20 billion war 
budget will help the Wall Street profiteers—it 
won't raise your wages, or give you jobs and 
social security. By stepping up their war prep- 
arations, the bipartisan monopolists are mak- 


ing the economic situation worse, 
‘ . 


IHE NAM REPEATS the Billion Dollar Lie 


that wage increases are responsible for infla- 


That is why your purchas- 


tion: To cool off labor’s wage demands, it is 
staging a sit-down against excess profits taxes 
and threatening’ more lay-offs. And those 


trade union leaders who play the part of Wall 


Street’s labor lieutenants are also trying to use 
the- threat of mass unemployment to head * 


the ‘grow Mik’ and file demand f 
A e e e ee 


A embarraga: the. big. dad, 
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and the Truman Administration. That is why 
they are trying to split labor’s ranks by out- 
doing the NAM red-baiters. 

These reactionary trade union officials 
argue that if the workers give up the fight for 


higher wages they may get lower prices; and 
- that the way to check the developing bust is 


by supporting Wall Street’s armament program 
and “get tough” policy. They don’t deny that 
the workers need a substantial wage increase 
—yet they argue that “this is not the time” to 
fight for one. 

+ 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY, the Party of 
the most advanced workers, the Party of so- 
cialism, at all times defends the immediate as 
well as the long-range interests of the Amer- 
ican workers and people. We declare that to- 
day the workers can raise their living stand- 
ards and defend their économie security. We 
declare that this can only be done at the ex- 
pense of monopoly profits and Wall: Street’s 
armament program — and by united, militant 
struggle against the trusts and warmongers. 

Even à return to the living standards of 


1945 would require a wage increase of 25 
percent, 


stantly strive to improve living standards. That 
is one reason against tying wages to escalator 
clauses such as those put over on GM.workers 
by Walter Reuther last year. It’s a reason for 
rejecting all proposals for wage-freezing, or 
for raising prices te “keep up” with wages. 


Substantial wage increases aren’t handed 
out as a “gift” by Wall Street. But they can 
be won by militant and united* trade union 
struggle, real independent labor political ae- 


tion, and joint action of labor and ali democratic - 


forces. In the last few months we have.seen 
what can. be done, for example, in the success- 
ful wage struggles of the west coast longshore 
workers. 

+ 


GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT is no argu- 
ment against wage struggle. It's an argument 
for — the — for . wages with the 


peer . 
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But workers don't join unions only ~ 
to hold their own: Progressive unions con- 


ures to reduce speed-up; removal of all clauses 


in any way limiting the right to strike; and in- 


treduction of the 30-hour week without 
pay-cuts. Labor should also press its demand 
for a guaranteed annual wage. 

* 

Of course, the workers will have to earry 
this fight into the 81st Congress and state legis- 
latures—in the first place to secure repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley slave law and reenactment, 


- without compromise, of the Wagner Labor Re- 


lations and Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Inj unction 
Acts, In addition, they*should demand unem- 
ployment insurance for a 40-week period, and 
coverage for the maritime, agricultural, profes- 
sional, domestic, and young workers—as well 
as the doubling of all social security benefits 
and adequate state appropriations to assure 
speedy handling of applicants. : 
Additional measures to defend the economic 
interests of the workers include a federal mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour; strict curbs on specu- 
lation and hoarding by the food trusts; and 
an extensive public works program. to provide 
low-rent housing, expanded school and hospital 
facilities, new roads, etc. The cost of such l 
federally. financed program should be met 
through a steep tax on high incomes and corpo- 
rate profits, by ending the “cold war” and 
sharply reducing armament appropriations. 
As an elementary measure of self-defense, 


every union should maintain its unemployed 
members in good standing, and advance the 


| trade union organization of the unemployed. 
The southern organizing drives should be step- 
ped up, the present anti-Communist and Jim- 


crow practices wiped out, and real Negro ame b 


unity established. 


Concern for the rights of the Negro 2 4 


ers is vital to the whole struggle for wage in- 
‘creases and. economic security. The Negro 


worker is still first to be fired, last to be hired, . 

and lowest paid: Whole industries, for exam-... 
ple textile and electrical, are still virtually lily 

white.” In some industries, Negro workers are 
being denied jobs, fired, or down-graded be- 
cause the employers fear their splendid roses: | 
as, militant trade unionists and organizers. 


it*«*Negro and white ment i eh 
„e, erke 
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Jury That Indicted 12 Was Illegally 
Handpicked, US Supreme Court Told 


-WASHINGTON.—Motions charging that the Federal Jury system in the New York Southern 
District systematically excludes workers, low-rent area dwellers, Negroes and. Jews were filed with 
the U.S. Supreme Court Friday by Charles H. Houston, former dean of the Howard Law School. 


a 


Houston, acting for Henry Winston, Negro leader, and Irving Potash, fur“ 


‘URE. leader, two of the 12 indicted Communist leaders, submitted a petition, 
affidavits and charts, showing a pattern of discrimination in jury selection. The pe- 


tition asks the high court to void the indictments df the Communists for alleged viola- 
tion of the Smith Act, and to stay the trial, scheduled to open in New York City Jan. 17 


pending determination of the 


The petition repeatedly emphasizes that Federal juries, under governing statutes 
and Supreme Court decisions, must be neut — true cross-section of the community 


The proceeding is based on the @— 


U. 8. Supreme Court’s supervisory 


issue. 


workers, persons who work by the 
day or hour, Negroes and mem- 


powers over the Federal Court sys- bers of other racial and national 


tem. The petition argues that the 
petitioners were indicted by 
grand jury and face trial before a 
petit jury operated under a sys- 


"tem “whereby the rich, the proper- 


tied and well-to-do are deliberately, 
purposefull and systematically in- 
cluded in, and other classes and 
groups, including the unemployed, | 
the economically depressed, manual 


‘minorities, and members of minor- 
ity political parties, are deliberately, 
purposefully and systemtaically ex- 
cluded.” 

Petition to the high tribunal al- 
leges that the new discriminatory 


system has been in effect in the 


New York Southern District for 
about nine years, and was intro- 
duced deliberately by Senior Dis- 
trict Judge John C. Knox as a 
matter of policy, 


«Filed at the same time was a 


request on behalf of the indicted 


12 that the Supreme Court en- 
tertain an appeal from the Circuit 
Court’s decision rejecting defense 
efforts to disqualify U. S. District 
Judge Harold R. Medina as trial 
jurist in the case on — of 
prejudice. 

Appearing as counsel for the 


other 10 defendants were Richard 
_Gladstein, of San Francisco: Louis 


F. McCabe, of Philadelphia ; Harry 
n of New York: Abraham J. 
Isserman. of New York, and George 


Ww. Crockett, gr., of Detroit. 


Submitted with the petition was 
a detailed memorandum on the 
New York jury system issued Jan. 
1 194}, — Luna L. Tolman, of 


3 Notables Enter Dennis 
Case to Challenge Rankin 


Three prominent Americans entered the Dennis case Friday as friends of the court 
when they presented a brief to the United States Supreme Court. The three, Paul Robeson 
W. E. B. Dubois and Mary Van Kleeck, supported a main 


Communist Party general secre- 


tary, in his appeal from a convic- 
tion on contempt of the House 
Un-American Committee. 


The brief cited Section Two of 
the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, providing for reducing 
the Congressional representation of 
any staBe which abridges the vot- 
ing rights of its citizens. One of 
Dennis’ arguments was that the un- 
American Committee was Illegally 
constituted because it was com- 
posed of members from southern 
states where only a minority of 
citizens were permitted to vote. 


DuBois, Negro leader and scholar, 
said the issue was “of special sig- 
nificance to the Negro people, 
which has not before been raised 
for review.” 


HOLD SECTION IS BINDING 


The brief of the three, called a 
brief amicus curiae, challenged a 
Circuit Court ruling which held 
that this section of the Constitu- 
fon was not binding but merely “a 
power” which “Congress may exer- 
cize at its discretion.” 

DuBois said that the effect of the 
brief was to especially challenge 
Mississippi Rep. John Rankin’s 
right to be a member of the Com- 
mittee or of. Congress. 

The; brief amiqus puriae also dis- 


e e of 


required to comply Wit this. see- 


: 


argument of Eugene Dennis 


tion of the Constitution. 

“Whatever may have been the 
slack regard in the past two 

generations,” the brief contended, 

“toward this constitutional provi- 

sion, it seems that new, when 

the institutions of all countries 
are being sharply compared and 
the significance of our constitu- 
tional charter questioned before 
the whole world—any open state- 
ment on judicial authority sup- 
porting the view that this guar- 
antee once given may be disre- 
ded ought te be considered by 
e highest court.” 

Questioning the historical ac- 
curacy of Clark’s statement that 
the provision had never been ob- 
served, the brief pointed out that 
its purpose were “in fact” accom- 
plished in the 4lst, 43rd and 44th 
Congresses, to which former Slaves 
were elected. 

DENNIS FILES APPEAL 

A brief just filed by Dennis with 
the US. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Washington declares that Pres- 
ident Truman's purge of Govern- 
ment employes made it impossible 
for Eugene Dennis to get a fair 


trial from a federal jury including. 


Government workers in 1947. 

Denniss, the general secretary of 
the Communist Party, 
tenced pone een, in pr 
1947. “He wes conv on a 


ae Spice 


American Committee, headed by 
Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (R-NJ), 
who has since’ been indicted on a 
charge of getting kickbacks” from 
his office employes. | 

Dennis’ brief asks the Court to 
review the 1947 conviction. 
attorneys point out that govern- 
ment emplgyes on the jury had 

(Continued on Page 14) 


His | 


the Supreme Court’s .Administra- 


tive Office. The memorandum notes 


that prospective jurors had been 
chosen from the ordinary, registry 
of voters until the change was 
made. 

“It was decided te supplement 
this by other and more select 
materials,” the memorandum 
continued. “Chief among these 
was the subscription edition of 
the New York City telephone di- 
rectory arranged by street num- 
bers and location rather than al- 
phabetically by names. 

“This directory is especially valu- 
able since it permits the jury clerk 
to select names from neighborhoods 
where he knows persons who are 
most likely to be suitable reside. 
Who's Who in New York, Poor’ 
Directory of Directors, the Engineers 
Directory, the Social Register, and 
various college and university alum- 
ni directories are also extensively 
used.” 

“QUALITY” OF JURORS 

The memorandum, which discus- 
ses in detail the selective process 
by which “quality” jurors are ob- 
tained, states: 

“It was decided not te accept 
relief workers or women as volun- 
teer jurors.” 

The petition quotes testimony of 


Judge Knox before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, June, 1945, where 


he testified the juries of the New 
York Soiithern District were hand- 
picked.” Judg@@Knox testified: 


“IT am told from time to time, 


that selection of jurors should be 
a democratic proeess and that per- 
sons who serve in the United States 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York are hand-picked. 

“In answer to this indictment, I 
cannot do otherwise than admit my 
guilt. Nevertheless, unless restrained 


by an authority to which I must 
„yield, jurors in my district will con- 


tinue to be. hand-picked, and it will 
be done with care.” 

Study of 28 jury panels with 7,487 
names in the New York District 
since 1940 showed, according to the 
petition: 

That while executives comprise 
about 9 percent of the population, 
they formed 45 percent of the jury 
panels. 

» That while manual 


workers 


Anti-Negro Vote 


‘Law in Alabama 


oled Illegal 


MOBILE, Ala.—A three-judge 
federal court Friday held uncon- 
‘stitutional Alabama’s - “Boswell 
Amendment” requiring voters to 
explain the state constitution, 
The panel held that the amend- 
ment has been “arbitrarily uscd 
for the purpose of excluding 
Negro applicants from the fran- 
chise.” The decision permanently 
enjoined the Mobile Board of 
Registrars fram using the clause 
in certifying — here. 


— 


comprise 55 — of the popula- 
tion, they form only 5 percent of 
the panels. 


That silk-stocking districts were 
represented on the panels in huge 
| disproportion to their percentage of 
the population. Of 1,155 Manhat- 
tan jurors on the six panels for 
November, 1948, and January, 1949, 
a total of 648, or 56 percent, were 
drawn from the 17th Congressicnal 
District where “resides perhaps the 
greatest concentration of extremely 
wealthy persons found in any local- 
ity in the United States.“ 

The petition charges that five 
large congressional districts — the 
18th, 19th, 22nd, 23rd and 24th— 
comprising 42 percent of the voters 
of Manhattag and the Bronx, fur- 
nished only 10.2 percent of the six 
aforementioned panels. 

“These districts,” the petition 
declares, “are in the main co- 
extensive with sections known as 
Harlem, the Lower East Side and =. a 
East Bronx. 

“They are overwhelmingly work 
ingclass in composition, they in- 
clude a great majority of the Ne- 
gro citizens of the Southern Dis- 
trict, and large numbers of Jewis 
citizens, of citizens of ItaHan de- 
scent, and of Puerto Ricans. Th-se 
are districts of crowded, inade- 
quate housing and low incomes, 
areas economically . depressed.” | 
There are about 25 times as many 
jurors chosen from the silk-stock- 
ing 17th Congressional District as 
from the workingclass Lower East 
Side 19th District, the petition 
charges. 

Tolman’s memorandum on meth- 
ods of picking jury panels makes 
this significant observation: 

“Citizens who are personally 


(Continued on page 15) “ 
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People’s Liberation Army 
Pushes into Tientsin Suburb 


NANKING.—A reliable source reported Friday night that People’s Liberation troops 
have pushed into the suburbs of the center of Tientsin in North China. 


A People’s Liberation radio broadcast predicted | that Tientsin, Peiping, Nanking and 


Changhai would all soon be lib- & 


erated. 


The broadcast Charged Chiing} 
Kai-shek’s troops, which are en- 
circled southwest of Suchow were 


preparing to use poison gas to break 


out of the People’s Liberation ring. 
The Tientsin report said a Peo- 


ples Liberation 3 nad 


e 


ar oontempt“ of the House Ua-{the campus of 


two miles from central Tientsin. 
The People’s Liberation radio 
charged government planes had 
dropped poison gas shells to Kuo- 
mintang Gen. Tu Yu-niing’s armies, 
encircled southwest of Suchew. The 
breadcast quoted deserters as say- 
ing that gas masks and towels had 
bees jisgued to Tus forces in prepa- 


sation for the 
hy ts “ 
, would r bo 


„vel Yung 


commander, 


‘Yangtze Réver against any People’s 
Liberation ground attack. | 
Foreign observers believed, how- 
ever, that if the People’s Liberation 
War continues much longer, Chiang 
would probably be unable to hold 
the vital Shanghai-Nanking area on 
the south bank of the Yangtze. 
ATTACK. U.S. IMPERIALISM 


In Gpanghai W he front $3 
Hand the Bhanghat stid 
. Oontm¹Eꝭu on Fah 1) 
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erto Rico Unions 
Protest Violence Here 


By Joseph North | 


Mayor ODwyer and other eminent officials of New York will be acting in utter folly 
It they believe that the violence committed against Puerto Ricans in New York has gone 


unnoticed in Uncle Sam's colon¥ of 2,000,000. Truth will dic despite the silence of New 
York's commercial press. Some 60, 2 
000 Puerto Rican workers m te Mereh 8 the conaplracy ‘of silence. 
' Unidad General Trabajadores have on City Hall “He talks like a big democrat” they 
informed ‘city and state officials|\TO Protest Attacks say, but what has he done?” 
that they have learned of the put- | The UGT also wrote Rep. Vito 
break of stabbings and beatings Marcantonio, who replied that he 
that began Thanksgiving Day. = was working closely with a com- 
A letter sent by Juan Saez Co- + mittee “of the citizens who have 
rales, secre of the UGT, been victimized and cooperating 
has — — — — or with them to the end that this 
Puerto ‘Rico's people over the fan- brutality cease.” 
ure ot this ‘city’s “officialdom to Obwyert desk at 10:30 a. m. In „ authorities ig. 
move a muscle on behalf of their) the Lewer East Side, the aele- um epnesel . e 
SR . the Yanqui dollar press deludes ee aN 
GETS FORM REPLIES ee only the publishers, for the cries of c tiene Seta a YOR ata ot 
Governor Dewey, Mayor O’Dwyer the Puerto Ricans stabbed here are her 107-year-old great-great-grandmother, Mrs. Cara Cortazzo of wil- 
and Commissioner Wallander gave heard beyond. our borders. | mesding, Pa. Mrs. Cortazzo was born in Italy in 1842. 
the union leader the polite brush- 


— wi te DV venies UWh UI one 
the Governor, said he would refer : ; 
the protest to New York's district u 


homes aded, their communities 
attorney. He wae cerjaip, he wrote, * 


told “get out—or else. Instances 
it would receive appropriate con- , 
sideration and attention.” of -brutalities are spreading from 


Police Commissioner Wallander’s fun mde te lyn and elee- 


where. 
Office responded similarly to Saez’s puerto Ri ' . 
letter “appropriate considera- 1 — 


* . leader sent the letter upon hearing 8 - 
Noh 27 8 — — 'Streét, whose 10-year-old son was Turning suddenly squeamish after Thursday 's — to graft and e 10 


found dead recently in an ach- can. 4 * a 
being stabbed and beaten, their T0 inis date Velen yas had no word the Fire Department, the O’Dwyer administration on Friday-tried hard to squelch row. 


Dr be doe al ing reports that the department was rife with “unaccounted for” purchases of equip- 


: * 1 * ment. The hectic shakeup con- 

Soviet Press 8 22 . Ine {tinued as Fire Commissioner Trank the trial commissioner when the|secret and said that he had “no 

Dy ht — — — Quayle, at the suggestion of the Loftus departmental hearing begins intention to place any curtain on 
: Mayor,.swore in William R. Bayes, Tuesday, Jan. 11. this trial. We will give Loftus all 


Raps Truman 5 = a ts i former presiding justice of the Court Since all three deputies can act | the judicial consideration to which 
* ol Sessions, third commissioner, he is entitled. We have no 
Party and other progressive neigh- — * deputy) as trial why was | —- 


weeks—demanded a proper m- 
Sesination. | The move come as a complete sur- Why couldn't Horowitz sit as 


| prise because Horowita, along with] trial commissioner, along with 
MOSCOW.—A Tass dispatch from; The desperate father wrote to rst deputy James Moran, was be- 


, first deputy commissioner James year and now lives at One Fifth 
New York, widely printed in we the Puerto Rican trade- union ieved to be the “brains” behind the Moran and seeend deputy com- Ave. Quayle said his pame had 


fire commissioner to replace Nathan Herewits removed and Ba 
Message 5 borbood organisations have —for wus — yes * 


lead nim me ....> | , 
Soviet press Friday, said President er informing of suspension of Fire Chief Peter Lof-| missioner Dr. William Archer? been “suggested™ by the Mayor, in 
tragedy. Velez had belonged to one tus. , 
Truman's State of the Union mes- of wo bor unions bef he And why an appointment of a {which suggestion I heartily. con- 
5 0 Both Quayle and ODwyer em- Republican, unless it is to get a curred and accepted.” 
page “frankly admits” the United | came to the mainiand. 


phatically denied that Horowitz was “non-partisan” impression of the 
States will continue its policy of | SEEK UNION SUPPORT - in any way connected with the un-] trial and embarrass Gov. Dewey, | He A ee 20 eae knew 


‘ ” 
world conquest and destruction ot tHe, and other Puerto Ricans here, used equipment purchased by e who is believed considering an die sppolntment was “permanent. 


independence in other countries. are wondering’ why New York’s|department. Referring to Horowitz, investigation ef the O’Dwyer ad- In disclosing that he had asked for 
Simultaneously, a Moscow radio trade-unions have not shown great-|Who now reverts to his civil ser-| ministration? the resignation of Horowitz, 4 30- 
broadeast said Truman’s message er action regarding their plight. Vice status as law assistant and will) Quayle, sensitive to press stories year career man in the Depart- 
“completely explodes the myth about They expect a larger representation | act as head of the department's legal highlighting the “graft” speech by t, Quayle added that it “was 
postwar American prosperity.” It from this city’s unionists in the division, Quayle said “he had ab- the Mayor, called the headlines = 
declared an “impending economic! mass delegation to City Hall this|solutely nothing to do with the pur-|“absolutely erroneous.” He had no | definitely not because of dereliction 
„ Storm“ was evident. Saturday, Jan. 8, at 10:30 a. m. chase of equipment.” comment, however, to a statement ot duty. Horowitz's salary as dep- 
Tass said: “Truman’s message | when. their case will be laid before BAYES TO TRY LOFTUS by Purchase Commissioner Pleydell | uty was $7,500. His salary as legal 
pictured the situation as if the | Mayor O'Dwyer. The graft and corruption angle| that equipment said to be pur- visor will be $5,500, including a 
basis of United States policy was | ~The city’s Puerto Ricans observe | nevertheless took on new importance chased by the Fusion administra- t of li — 
aspiration for peace and the prin- | | bitterly that aside from the weekly in the appointm-nt of Judge Bayes, tion and unused, had actually been | oon ving 
a ciples of international coopera- enon, not one Spanish-lan- former GOP (district leader in the bought many years before the La- : 9 
tion.’ However, at the same time, | guage newspaper has, as yet, taken|2nd A D. in Erocken and Repub- Guardia regime. | . “Suburban Heights”, u cartoon 
Truman urged large military ap- up their grievances. And they note, ‘ican opponent to O’Dwyer in the! TRIAL TO BE PUBLIC by Cluyas Williams, appears. in 
— — and universal mili- too, that the new Governor of Brooklyn District Attorney race in|} The Commissioner also dropped the Daily Worker every day and 
tary training. Saree Fico, Luis Munoz Marin, has | 1939. Quayle said Bayes. will-.be' efforts to keep the Loftus hearing i the weekend Worker. 


FarmToolUnion 
Rejects C10 
Ultimatum 


CHICAGO. — Representatives of 
‘the CIO United Farm Equipment 
Workers, walked out of a meeting 
with. top officials of the parent CIO 
Friday after rejecting a CIO order 
to merge with the United Automo- 


of SERVICE TO. THE WORKING CLASS 


oo 


three CIO vice presidents waiting 
for an hour, then walked abruptly 
from the meeting after issuing a 


fe pire ae ee 


who came here as a committee to 
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By Louise Mitchell 
I have seen Nicholas Bucci, legal adviser of the Board 


of Education, many times at Board hearings. His manner 
always seemed restrained and calm, befitting the solemn at- 


The Man Whose Witchhunt 
Led Teacher to Suicide 


oan heatedly, “it is directed from 
the Kremlin.” 


Coming from a man of authority 


(Conti-~ued on Page 14) 


at 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 
Several times I have read Bucci's 
writings and found the school | 
leader’s blatant reactionary views 
shocking. 


Last Monday, I met with Bucci for 
almost an hour in his ninth floor 
office in the Board building to dis- 
cuss some of the circumstances sur- 
| rounding the death of Mrs. Minnie 
Gutride, teacher who committed 
suicide recently. I found a slightly 
nervous man, vigorously smoking a 
pipe, while Lis stenographer took 
notes of everything said. 

Throvghout the interview, Bucci 
revealed himself to be the restrained 


Truman Adopts 
NAM Line, Ties 
Pay to Speedup 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON. — An arsenal of arguments against 
wage increases was supplied to the bosses by President Tru- had inspired the investigation. The 


man in his economic report to Congress. 
ing that workers’ income have not» 


met the present cost of living, the 
President said wage increases were 
justifiable only where productivity“ 
was raised, thus tying wage boosts 
to the speed-up. 

Truman’s Board of Economic Ad- 
visers, whose 38,000 word report was 


the basis of the President's recom- | 
went even further. The 


mendations, 
advisers declared wage 
were “undesirable” 
“contribute to inflation.” 


increases 


to higher labor costs and therefore 
to unemployment. 

“With the balance between in- 
flation and-defiation more «closely 
drawn than it was a year ago, a 
restrained labor policy is. now 
even more urgent in the interest 
of labor as well as management,” 
the board said. 


There is “sound ground for wage 
increases which are in line with 


productivity trends,” the board con- 


tended. ‘They noted that the pro- 
ductivity of workers in the nation 
had risen about 4 percent during 
1948 and “should be enlarged upon | 
this year.“ 

Measuring the 4 percent produc- 


tivity rise in terms of dollars, the 
board said it meant a $10 billion 


increase. 

The line of the National Associa- 
‘ion of Manufacturers and Chamber 
of Commerce was embraced in its 


— i — — H— 
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because they 
And they 
added that wage increases may lead 


counsellor I had seen at Board 
meetings, except for the occasions 
we touched on the subjects of Com- 
munism and Russia. Then a trans- 
formation took place. His eyes lit 
up and his small body shook with 
rage. He was more like a man sit- 
ting in a dentist’s chair, Whenever 
the conversation touched this polit- 
ical nerve center, he hollered, “to- 
talitarianism.” 

Buccf was one of the school offi- 
clals present at the “tell all or else“ 
meeting with Mrs. Gutride several 
hours before her pre-Christmas sui- 
cide. The 1A teacher with 17 years 
experience in the school system had 
been called a “Communist” in 
_Hearst’s Journal-American which 


Teachers Union has charged that 
the Board’s political persecution led 
entirety by Truman’s economists. 0 Mrs. Gertrude’s suicide. 

“Money wages,” they said, “may | | * 
become too high when they run THE BOARD'S current attacks on 
ahead of the supply of goods so progressive teachers in the name of 


“Americanism” is based on a law 


that they lead only to more in- 
| Hation instead of more consumer which does not mention Commu- 
nists by name as subversive, Bucci 


_ enjoyment: or when they attempt 
to yield to a particular group a 
larger share of the national out- 


While recogniz- 


Fr 


cation law merely states that per- 
put than can be theirs without pe belonging to a group advocat- 
undue deprivation of others; or forceful overthrow of the gov- 
when they induce unemployment.“ ernment may not occupy positions in 
In his expanded legislative pro- the Public school system. School 


mosphere of the Board auditorium® 


— — 
READY - MADE 


SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


for men who demand the 
“best” in quality and style. 


SAVE 


$10 - $15 


ON EACH GARMENT 


Joe & Paul 


“Creative Styling” 


117 STANTON STREET 
(cor. Essex St.), N. V. C. 


only Communists are afraid to an- 
zwer such questions. 

When I asked him on what legal 
ground he based his position that 
Communists advocate violent over- 
throw of the government—there has 
not even been a court ruling on the 
question—Bucci pointed to “totali- 
tarian coups” in Europe and else- 
where. Besides, he said he had it 
on the testiniony of ex-Communist 
stoolpigeons. To keep the record 
straight, Bucci never used a term 
like stoolpigeon or witch-hunt. 

He was so devoid of prejudice to- 
ward anyone that he compared Mrs. 
Gutride to Rebert H. Best, convitced 
American Nazi traitor. Stunned by 
the comparison, I reminded Bucei 
that Best had been tried and found 
guilty of treason. As for Mrs. Gut- 
preliminarly investigation on a 
phony charge that ‘vas far from 
proven. Bucci refrained from an- 
swering. 

THE LEGAL EXPERT calimed 
that there was no point to the fact 
that the Communist Party was lezal. 

“We regard the Communist Party,” 
he fumed, tugging at his pipe,” as 
the local political group in a world- 
wide movement that is inspired and | 
directed from abroad by persons 
whose interests are not American, 
but decidedly un-American, anti- 
American, anti-democratic, totali- 
tarian in the worst sense of the 
word.” 

Let's call a spade a spade, cf 


— — — — 


— — — — 


—— — 


admitted. The New York State Edu- : 


gram, Truman reiterated his plea leaders, from Superintendent of 
for wage controls made in his mes- Seen William Jansen on down, 
sage to the special session of Con- have now decided that the law ap- 
gress in July, 1948, and repeated plies to Communists or 2 
Wednesday in his State of the U 1 Hearst's hirelings consider com- 
munistic.“ 

Bucci said school authorities re- 
gret what happened to Mrs. Gut- 
ride, who he claims, was questioned 
‘in a “gentlemanly and courteous 
manner.“ After all, 


reveal was whether she was a Com- 


munist or not, he sald, adding that 
creases. In his State of the. Union 


Ask DA to 
message, however, he came out 771 
8 e 2 
Probe Suicide 


creases, thus offering a weapon 
against all increases. 1 

District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 

Truman set goals of 1,000,000 more 
jobs and increased productivity of wae waged yormrday 00. investigate 
the circumstances surrounding the 

from 3 to 4 percent, amounting in 
death of Mrs. Minnie Gutride, pub- 

dollars to an increase of $8 to $10 
billion above last year. lic school teacher found dead by 
: suicide shortly after she was ques- 
tioned on her political beliefs by 


“LONG RANGE” NEEDS 
He set aside housing, health, edu- school authorities. The request was 
made by the American Jewish La- 


message to the 8lst Congress. 


“The Government should hav J 
the authority to limit wage *. 
ments which would force a break 
in a price ceiling,” he reasserted in 
his economic’ report sent to the 
Capitol Friday. 


In “some” situations, he admitted, | 
‘“non-inflationary wage increases” 
can be granted without price in- 


all she had to 
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cation and the development of na- 
tional resources as long-range needs. bor Council, which asked Hogan to 
His economic advisers put it an- | look into the roles played by Nicho- 
other way. They admitted that the! las Bucci, legal adviser of the Board 
of Education, and Dr. John Con- 


administration’s foreign-policy—the 
militarization of the nation, the roy, assistant superintendent of 
schools, in the witchhunt. 


Marshall Plan, and the rearming 
of Europe and Latin America—has 
prevented the fulfilment of those 
“long-range” needs. 

Truman again proposed a $4 bil- 
lion increase in teres. 


cide note left by Mrs. Gutride with 
having summarily ordered. her out 
of her classroom and subjected her 
to a grilling, the Council declared. 
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Monday the Daily Worker will be 
printed with a new type face... . 
Our Old Face—Ionic, old-style 


This is the season when most columnists, becoming re- 
fiective, let their thoughts range backward over events of 
the past 12 months. By this exercise in meditation, they 


are supposed to achieve 


a deeper perspective from which 


will come, they believe, a clearer understanding of the 


present. 


Our New Face—Caledonia 


This is the season when most columnists, becoming} 
reflective, let their thoughts range 


of the past 12 months. By this exercise in meditation, 


they are supposed to achieve a 
which will come, they believe, a 


of the present. 


perspective from 


— rü1ä 
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By Max Gordon 


“You’ve gotta hand it to the guy; he’s always in there pitching.” 


Davis’ Fighting Record Wins 
Praise From All Sides 


The City Council 


Democratic leader who made this rueful, grudgingly admiring comment was just recover- 


ing from a verbal lacing given him by Communist Councilman Benjamin J. Davis. He 
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MAISON LOUIS 


SAME DAY CLEANERS 


36 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
Bet. Sth & Sth Sts. ST. 9-311) 


Removed Permanently 


In One Hour 
Arms 


©was referring, of course, to the pow- 


erful, eloquer.t Negro warkingclass 


Ceuncil 

Davis is completing five years as 
a member of the Council, five years 
of bitter, dogged, unrelenting bat- 


tling for. the plain citizens of the 
city. 


two powerful entrenched major par- 
ty machines, whose allegiance is to 
the city’s moneybags, as well as their 
Liberal Party stooges. 

In his years of service, fhe people 
of the city have learned Davis is the 
one they must go to for aid in set- 
tling their grievances. Since the 
death last year of Councilman Peter 
V. Cacchione, the other Communist 
member of the Council, delegations 
of plain folk, of workers, come first 
to his office most often when they go 
down to City Hall to adjust a griey- 
ance. 


DAVIS STRENGTH 


So powerful has been his voice 
and his influence that in 1945, upon 
the completion of his first term, the 
Democrats in Manhattan felt they 
could not oppose him for reelection 
and offered him their nomination, 
alorg with his own Communist Par- 
ty’s designation. 

They later reneged as a result of 
pressure from Washington, but 
Councilman Davis went ahead and 
won overwhelmingly anyway. He is 
one of the 12 members of the Com- 
munist Party’s national board under 
indictment on the phony “force and 
violence” charge. 

Few first-term legislators any- 
where have ever established the 
record set up by Davis in his first 
years in the Council, a record carried 
forward jin the past three years of 
his second term. 

It was he who forced through the 
measure prohibiting discrimination 
in tax-exempt housing. He fought 
to have it apply to the Metropolitan 
Life’s giant Stuyvesant Town proj- 
ect, but the excuse was that the city 
had already signed the contract for 
this project, and the law could not 
apply retroactively. 

Through his incessant battling, he 
forced the city colleges to re- 
examine their teacher-hiring prac- 
tices, and to dent the jimcrow set-up. 

He broke through segregation in 
the Fire Department, compelling the 
promotion of Negro firemen to the 
rank of Lieutenant. Together with 
Councilman Cacchione, he tried: to 
make the Counci] the authentic 
voice of the progressive people of 
the City of New York with regard 
to state and national issues. 

He succeeded to some extent. 
Thus, the Council went on record in 
favor of state and national Fair 
— Employment Practices Committees 
and a national anti-polltax bill. It 
condemned jimcrow in baseball 


leader from Harlem who represents * 
the Communist Party in the one 


In this battle, he is up against the 
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COUNCILMAN DAVIS 


crimination set-up resulted in the 
appointment 
LaGuardia of the present City Com- 
mittee on Unity, which does not, 


thority, or the make-up, that Coun- 
cilman Davis envisaged. 


continued the drive for civil rights, 


of the people. 


introduced measures to 
discrimination in the sale or lease 


covenants. 
He has asked the Council to de- 


it pass measures barring restrictive 
covenants, 


TENANTS’ CHAMPION 

On more than one occasion, he 
has intervened to save the homes of 
people who were being forced to 


rvacate because the tenements in 
which they lived were sold for com- 


mercia] purposes. 
Families burned out came to him 


Order Blood Test 
For Opera Star 


was ordered by 


by the late Mayor 


however, have the power and au- 


Now in his second term, he has 


as well as taken a leading part in 
several other key battles for the 
living standards and civic welfare 


Centering his fire on jimcrow in 
housing and police violence against 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, he has 
prohibit 


of homes and to outlaw restrictive 


mand of the State Legislature that 


Opera star Ferrucio Tagliavini 
Special Sessions 


Gourt to undergo a blood test to 


determine whether he fathered an 
*lunwed mother’s 14-month-old child. 
: The complainant in the paternity 


for aid, and he got it for them from 
city agencies. He has also demanded 
investigation of Fire Department 
facilities in Harlem, and has focused 
attention on police brutality in that 
area. 
It was Davis who, after Council- 

man Cacchione’s death, assumed 


| leadership in the bitter fight” to 


save the five cent fare. He spon- 
sored and battled for a resolution} 
which demanded’a referendum of 
the people before an increase in the 
fare could take place. 

He pressed hard, too, for more 
state aid to education, for higher 
wages for city employes, against 


the harsh relief policies instituted 


by the present administration in 
the Welfare Department. 

Only a week ago, when the city’s 
capital budget was being debated, 
Councilman Davis took. the Coun- 
cil leaders over the coals for their 
support of items such as $10,000,000 
for repair of the docks while schools 
and hospitals were so much in de- 
mand. 


He noted that this was an item 
for war, for promotion of the coun- 
try’s aggressive foreign policy, at 


the expense of the people's needs. 


He insisted that the money go to 
Harlem to improve the education 
and health facilities there. 


Roy Wilkins of the NAACP once 


wrote of Davis in the Amsterdam | 


News, a paper certainly not friendly 
to his party: 

“As for Ben Davis himself, the 
City of New York is most for- 
tunate te have him in the Coun- 
cil, It is te be doubted whether 
there is a single Council mem- 
ber of any higher calibre.” 

His opponents in the Council, who. 
have often felt the sting of his irony 
and eloquence, must concede this, 
much as they fear him for his 
championship of the people. 


over events 


understanding | 


outspoken article voices the 
that is felt here at what 
to be the gradual weaken- 
the Swedish government's 
to defend the traditional 
of strict neutrality. Deep 
suspicion has been aroused by the 
secrecy in which the recent coun- 
ell of the War Ministers of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark in Oslo was 
shrouded, as well as by the confer- 
ence of the Co-operation Commit- 


tee of the Social Democrat Parties 
of the Northern Countries.” 


The opinion is expressed here. 
that what has emerged from those 
conferences is sufficient to show . 
that all kinds of pressure is being... 
brought to bear on Scandinavia to. 
make it participate in war prepara-. 
tions. Soviet public opinion has not 
much confidence that this pressure 
is being seriously resisted in Stock- 


of 
ve 


‘holm or elsewhere in Scandinavia. 


| * * 
Fascists Jail 
3,000 Greek 

ili 
Civilians 

ATHENS (ALN).—Unable to oo, 
militarily with the guerillas in the 
mountains, who have increased 
from 15,000 to 25,000 in the past 


year, the royalist Greek govern- 
ment is once more striking at civi- 


»|lians. dissatisfied with its policies. 


Three thousand persons, includ- 
ing hundreds of unionists, were ar- 
rested in the main Peloponess®s 
area of Greece Dec. 28, on charges 


of being “underground members of 


— organizations.” 


NEGRO VETERAN CHARGES — 
VA ‘DISLOYALTY’ FRAME-UP 


Irvin 8. Daniel, Negro veteran, 
employed in the Lawson Hospital 
for veterans, of Atlanta, filed an 
appeal in Washington Friday with 
the Veterans Administration, 
charging that the VA’s disloyalty 
proceedings against. him were a 
“frame-up from start to finish.” 


Daniel is president of VA Local“ 


273, of the cIO 
Workers. 


Daniel is one of more than 70 
Negroes throughout the nation 
charged with “disloyalty” under 
the Truman Loyalty Order. Most 
of those so charged have been out- 


United Public 


e added, 


spoken aghinst federal job bias. 
Daniel's appeal charged that the 


VA. had done nothing about Ku 
Klux Klan activity at the hospital, 
and had violated the Truman or- 
der against federal job bias. 

“To cover up its own guilt,” 
Daniel declared, “the VA brought 
‘disloyalty’ charges against me.” 
The final proof of the VA's ma- 
lice and unfairness in my case,” 
“is its effort to deprive 
me of pay for time I have already 
worked for, and mere than 400 
hours of accumulated leave“ 

Grady Harris is chairman of the 
defense committee, for Daniel, who 
is the southern member of the 
UPW international board. 
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Marxism’ and the as Question | 
Doxey Wilkerson 


From Jan. 20 


action, Mary Phillips, fed the baby 
n bottle as Judge, Ruederick |, 

Hackenberg ordered the child. be 

given a similar test. | 

The origina] motion for the blood 

test was made by Tagliavini’s at- 

torney. : 


8:30-10:00 to March 4th 


. JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE" 
98 575 Sixth Avenue — WA 91 


ate ry Davis’ sponsorship, it 


of a section of the workingclass, the 
merchant seamen. 


His struggles for a city anti-dis-_ 
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By Rob F Hall ( 


Acheson New Secretary of 5. tate. 


p Says It Will 
Answer Request 
For Ic Cut In Milk 


Representatives of the A&P retail chain stores met 
with Commissioner of Investigation John J. Murtagh on 
Friday and said they would — him “an early answer” on 


Speed End of S e os 


The American Labor Party, in a | 
letter to Congressman Jobn Le- 


phen W. Shea, vice president of 
the Eastern Division of A & P, and 
Victor Shift, public relations rep- 
resentative. | 


The — revealed on 


The cham's spokesmen were Ste- 


sinski, chairman of the House La- retail chain the day before via let- 
bor Committee, Friday called for ter to reduce the price of homog- 
swift action to repeal the Taft-/|-nized milk i-cent since it bought | 
Hartley Law and increase minimum | this milk from Boerdens for 1.3 cents 


wage. less than other retailers. He also 
Declaring that “the simplest and sent identical letters to Bordens, 


most direct way will be the swift- | Sheffields and Dairymen’s League to 
est,” the letter charged that the reduce the price of homogenized 
‘one-package’ plan of combining re- | mix one cent a quart since the 
peal with the adoption of a new la- | cost of the homégenizing process is 
bor law different from the old almost nil. Homogenized milk sells 


Wagner Act will make for pro- for a penny higher than plain ap- 
tracted hearings, endless debate, proved milk. 


logrolling, and cloakroom dicker- Mu 
ing The ALP urged repeal of sine | rtagh said yesterday that the 


Taft-Harticy Law, and reenactment | “Big Three” in the milk industry 
of the Wagner Act and the Norris- | had not yet responded to his re- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction act. quest. 


“It is unfortunate,” the ALP)! The retail chain stores makes 3.3 
stated, that the President in his cents on each bottle of homogenized 
message did not support the clear- mik, he explained, buying it at 
cut Taft-Hartley Law repeal plan 997 cents and selling it at 24. 


advocated by organized labor.” The Commissioner branded as 


Acheson as 
Best Warmaker 


President Truman’s appointment 
of Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State in place of Gen. George C. 
Marshall was hailed yesterday by 
Isaac Don Levine, notorious anti- 
Soviet propagandist, as guarantee- 
ing a “stiffening” of Washington's 
cold war policy. 

In an interview with the Werid- 
Telegram’s red- baiting specialist 


that Acheson had abandoned his 
reported earlier support of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Levine 
described himself as formerly one 
of Acheson's severest critics. 
“Acheson's appointment is to be 
welcomed,” said Levine, “as the 
beginning of a clear and steady 
course in American foreign policy 


minimum wage increase which ‘has | | Spencer, a © u Unive raity 

been kicked around for years,” and “ohne K 

called for a $1 minimum wage fessor, that the city’s ang milk) 
f dealers make only a quarter of a 


cent profit on every quart ef milk. 
ALP to Hold Parley 


All Spencer’s reports are known to 
B. Z. Goldberg, chairman of the | favor the dealers and are usually 
Jewish Advisory Committee of the | subsidized by them. The aim of 
American Labor Party, announced | the report was to show “that con- 
the holding of an open conference sumers can hope for no reduction 
on problems of the Jewish people in the price of milk .. . through 
of New York this Saturday, Jan. 8,| further curtailment of dealers’ 
the. Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43 80 protits in the New York market.’ 


— — — 


TENANTS ASK ROLLBACK OF 
‘VOLUNTARY! RENT HIKE 


Demands that hotel rents de increases granted by for the former 
rolled back 15 percent for tenants|Commission be rescinded because 
who voluntarily“ reed to the in- they are unfair. He also urged all 
crease in leeses now terminating,| hotel tenants who were coerced 
were heard on Friday at a poblic into paying the “voluntary” in- 
hearing of the New York City crease to report the case to his 
Temporary Rent Commission at 300 office. 

Park Ave. The demand was made ADMIT SOAKING TENANTS 

by Herbert Bearman, executive) One of tie landlord spokesmen 
secretary of the New York Tennant admitted that transient hotel ten- 
Councils, who told the commission | ants were being soaked in order to 
that its responsibility as outlined by| maintain permanent guests at cur- 
City Council legislation was to rent levels. Hotel spokesman all 
keep hotel “rents down.” wailed that their income was down. 

The Commission also heard ap-| The hotel rent situation arises 
peals from hotel spokesmen who from the fact that the 1948 federal 
asked that the 15 percent increase rent law decontrolled hotels. 
be continued in new leases. The city then controlled hotels in 

Speakers castigated the leader- order to end the rent gouging. 
ship of two former Commissioners! Bearman told the hearing that or 
who permitted a 12 percent blanket ganized tenants were asking that 
increase for 230 hotels without the 1940 federal rent law recontrol 
hearing the tenants’ side. Com- hotels. 
missioners Maurice Finkels:ein and The New York City Tenant 
Louis Toth were removed from the Councils aso asked Jehn Fender- 
Commission after a swell of public gast, regional housing expediter at 
resentment and the Mayor ordered a special meeting, to strengthen 
a probe of the Commission's work. rent regulations. He was asked te 
The increase was rescinded: |urge national Housing Expediter 

Commissioner Charles Coster in- Tighe Weeds to work for the ellm- 
dicated that the commission was ination ef the 15 percent “volun- 
considering permitting the con- tary” increase in new leases, and 
tinuance of the 15 percent volun- abolish the “hardship” and com- 
tary” increase in new leases if land- parability clauses in the new rent 
lords would not for the period of| law. : 


the lease, ask for a “hardship” m- Bearman unged that tenants be 


after the incredible gyrations of 
Messrs. Stettinius, Byrnes and 


Marshall.” 
Levine has been involved in anti- 


Soviet intrigue and propaganda for 


a darling of the Un-American Com- 
mittee and an intimate of stool- 
pigeons ‘like Whittaker Chambers 
and Elizabeth Bentley. 

Acheson, said Levine, “was large- 
ly instrumental in formulating and 
__ | promulgating the so-called Truman 
Doctrine of military and other ald 
to Greece and Turkey.“ Levine pre- 
dicted that Acheson will be an 
American Bevin.” 

“His appointment is a sure sign 
that Truman will pursue a firm and 
not a soft policy toward Moscow as 
recent Washington commentators 
have predicted,” Levine concluded. 


Defer Trial of Cop 
Who Shot Negro Vet 


The felonious assault case against 
Patrolman John J. Reilly who shot 
Robert Paul Fogel, a Negro veteran, 
was adjourned Friday to Jan. 239, 


in Fetony Court. The adjournment 
was requested by counsel for the 
lith Precinct cop who was drunk 
when he shot Fogel Christmas at 
Third St. and Avenue B. 


=| tary Robert A. Lovett had sub- 


Don Levine Hails ==" 


Frederick Woltman, Levine declared 


the last three decades. He has been 


he was appointing Dean A 
succeed Gen. George Mars] 
change in the present anti 


eson as Secretary of State to 


e-- 


W ASHINGTON.—Pres} jent Truman announced Friday 


but stressed this meant no 


foreign policy. 
He also revealed that Seis 


mitted his resignation and would 
be replaced by James R. Webb, 
present Budget Director. 

The resignations and new ap- 
pointments will take effect Jan. 20. 
Acheson is senior member of the 
Washington law firm of Covington, 
Burling, Rublee, Acheson and 
Shorb, which has defended a num- 
ber of the country’s largest cor- 
porations im tax and anti-trust 
suits. Since his graduation from 
Harvard Law School at the age of 
25, Acheson has spent seven years 
in government service and 21 years 


He spent six months as Under- 
secretary of the Treasury in 1933, | 
but resigned at the request ol 
Franklin Roosevelt because he re- 
fused to carry out the gold pur- 
chase plan. 

Acheson returned to the govern: | 
ment as Assistant Secretary of 
State in January, 1941, and became 
identified with negotiating U. 8. 
aid for Britain the USSR dur- 
ing the 2 war. oa was than necessary. “The relief prob- 
considered a staunch New Dealer n of the near future,” he said, 
and a champion of Soviet-Ameri- | re not of a character which would 
can friendship in those days. warrant grants of enormous sums” 


* 44 
FRAMED ANTI-SOVIET rotlicr on “© US “under conditions 


: which leave little or no effective 
After VE Day, however, Acheson | control by the granter of those 
emerged as one of the key framers 


funds.” 
of the Vandenberg-Byrnes foreign Acheson resigned from the State 
policy. In February, 1947, he at- 


Department in June, 1947. 
tacked the Soviet Unien as “aggres-| The new Undersecretary of State, 
sive and expansionist.” He was one 


James Webb, is a lawyer and busi- 
of the authors of the Acheson- 


ness man, a protege of the late 
Lilienthal atomic energy report and Gov. Max Gardner of North Caro- 
also wrote those truculent notes 


lina. During the war he was per- 
to Yugoslavia, on the plane inci- sonnel director, secretary-treasurer 
dent, in August, 1946. 


and vice president of Spesry Gyro- 
A Congressional Foreign Affairs ) 


scope Co. 
Committee recently cited Acheson The President made the resigna- 
as the virtual inventor of the Mar- 


tion and appointments public at a 

shall Plan. press conference this morning. The 

“The first official promounce- letters of both Marshall and Lovett 
ment of what was later te become 


were brief and formal. Lovett seid 
the European Recovery Program he was resigning “for personal rea- 
was made by Undersecretary of sons“ known to the President. 
State Dean Acheson, substitut- | Marshall gave no reason but the 
ing for President Truman a6 | President, in his reply, stated it 
speaker befere the Delta Cown- was because of the general’s fail- 
efi at Cleveland, Miss..” the re- 


ing health. 
port said. Truman’s letter to Marshall was 
| This speech was delivered May 


full of praise for the departing 
. 1947. At that time Acheson said 


Secretary of State. In an aside to 
world recovery could be achieved | reporters, the President called hin 
only through utilizing those “great 


“the outstanding man of the war 
workshops of Europe and Asia, years.” His letter to Lovett was 
Germany and Japan.” * addressing the banker - 

But already in 1946, Ac diplomat’ as dear Bob,” and ex- 
changed US foreign pdficles se E 8 
to make foreign aid an instrument 
for American imperialist domina- 
tion. In October of that year, he 
cancelled a loan to Czechoslovakia 
because that country’s delegate sup- 
ported the USSR position at the 
Paris peace conference. 
OPPOSED UNRRA GRANT 


the coun ry. Two months ago there 
were. rurjors of bad blood between 
Truman, and Lovet:, because the 
latter edly wrote a letter to 
a Wall Prreet friend referring to 
Truman as “that necktie salesmen.” 
The shuffling m the top State 
Department positions came in the 
In November he opposed the La- midgt of fresh reports of an im- 
Guardia plan for a $400 milliog | pending Hänge in U. 8. foreign 
grant to UNRRA, declaring that policy. Jay Franklin, a columnist, 
this type of relief was no longer wrote an article appearing in to- 
warranted. day’s Life magazine, which asserted 
In December, he enunciated a that Truman differed with State 
policy of no US aid to nations Department officials on their attix 
which maintained armies which tude toward the USSR and that he 
this government considered larger (Continue on Page 15) 


LONDON, Jan. 7—The an 
ti-Soviet North Atlantic Se- 
curity Pact may be completed 
this month, it was learned to- 


day. Agreement on all major 
points. has been reached by the 


crease or tenants ask for a rent allowed full hearings on landlord 
slash. He revealed that several applications for “hardship” in- 


tenant applications were up be-| creases, and that rents be decreased 
“fore the Commission asking that!] when services fall off. 1 
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United States, 


Canada, Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. 

Last minute efforts are now un- 
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Anti-Soviet Atlantic Pact 
Seen Complete This Month 
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der way to include Norway, Por- ces concerned after months of 
. Bire, and Iceland, it was work on the project in Washington 
by Acting Secretary of State Robert 
An invitation to Norway to be Lovett and the ambassadors of the 
an original signatory was the pri- other interested nations. 
mary reason for the super-secret,| There was no official informa- 
top level Scandinavian conference tion about the results. But the 
a Karlstad, Sweden, which ended!|Norwegian newspapers Aftenpesten 
| yesterday. The conference was und Morgenbladet indicated Nor- 
hurriedly called by Norway. way may have decided to split with 
Drafts of the pact are now be- Sweden and join the rest of westerg 
ing studied by all the Sais of- | Europe in the Atlantic pact... 
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pressing thanks for his “service” to 
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NEW YORK, SUNDAY, JANUARY 9, 1949 


Cut-And-Mouse Game 


| 1—— HEADLINES announcing the resignation of Sec- 
retary Marshall and his Wall Street banker colleague, 
Robert A. Lovett, are another act in the cat-and-mouse 
game which President Truman is playing with the peace 

of the United States. 
Other parts of this act were the carefully staged 
and quickly cancelled Vinson Peace Mission 
during the election campaign, and the 
recent Missouri speech in which Truman 
jdished out the nonsense about a “peace 
„party and a war party” in the Soviet lead- 

/*. ership. 

8 With Marshall and Lovett out, the 
take Socialists of Europe, like the anti- 
I Semite Ernest Bevin; will start crowing 
: A about the “socialist” nature of the second 

Truman Administration; while over here, 
the men who want to place a liberal-labor wrapping on 
the “cold war” preparations for a hot war, will echo the 


same line of talk. 

It tells the American public very much about world 
opinion that the resignations of Marshall and Lovett are 
hailed as the beginning of some kind of better era in in- 
ternational relations. This proves that the peoples of 
Europe and the rest of the world have not been kidded by 
the pretense that the Marshall Plan and the coming North 
Atlantic Pact are devices for peace and mere defense. 


Europe knows, and the rest of the world knows, that 


MARSHALL 


Wall Street and Washington are counting on a@ war econ- 


omy and on a war itself to keep profits high. 


So fast has our country’s international standing been 
dragged down by the anti-Soviet, pro-Nazi “cold war“ 
leaders that one Presidential adviser after another is re- 
turning from Europe and Asia with the same story. The 
people Are turning against us, they say; a new face, a 
new wrapping is needed for Washington’s war-breeding 
diplomacy. The Soviet Union’s firm, clear and simple 
peace policy is winning the support of the people of the 


world. 
— * . 


1 US NOT FORGET that the American people, too, 

showed in the last elections that they want peace, 
security and social progress. They forced Truman to 
make promises of peace and social reform. The Wallace 
candidacy forced Truman to talk Left in order to block 
a mass breakaway from the two old Wall Street parties. 


From Truman’s messages to Congress, and from this 
latest by-play in the State Department, it is plain that 
the President feels the urgent necessity of continuing his 
pre-election Left-sounding talk after the elections. This 
time, President Truman is giving not only the U.S.A. a 
new dose of sweet talk accompanied by more guns, cannon 
and bombs; he is also trying to sell the same package to 
a disillusioned Europe. 


Truman has himseff reshed to reassure the muni- 
tions makers that there will be no change in the war 
contracts, no change in the “inevitable war” deceit, no 
change in the policy of reviving German fascist war power 
in the Ruhr, no change in the systematic refusal to allow 


the slightest easing of the manufactured war tension in 
the world today. 


— FACT THAT TRUMAN has to make these gestures 

indicates that the peace sentiment of the American 
people cannot be ignored or brushed off. Instead, the 
“cold war“ leaders are forced to meet this sentiment with 
tactical maneuvers. But this means that the American 
people can press their advantage to achieve a genuine re- 
versal of the present, criminal war policy. They can do 
this, of course, only if they organize, unite and act, if 
they put tremendous pressure on Congress and the Senate 
as well as on the White House itself. 


The Progressive Party slogan “End the cold war!” 
should be the cry of the entire nation. The country should 
demand of President Truman an immediate end to the 
revival of German war pewer in the Ruhr and its replace- 
ment with an American-Soviet peace settlement based 
on de-nazification and de-militarization. The public should 
urge Truman to begin immediate negotiations with the 
Soviet Union as offered by Stalin and Molotov this year. 
The war-mongers can be defeated. 
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“TARY Maden 


Congratulations .... 
.. But Not to Everyone 


HE voice of The Worker against the 
red-baiters and the war-mongers has 
been made stronger during the past six 
weeks. From the Atlantic Coast o the 
blizzard-swept Middle West and down 
through the oil, pine, cotton and tobacco- 
producing Southland nearly 21,000 new 
readers have been obtained. Communists 
and others, undeterred by the blasts of 
winter or the hysterical braying “and 
threats of the Un-Americans in Washing- 
ton and in their own home towns, have 
fought back with Worker sub-blanks. The 
fighting message of democracy and social- 


ism has been carried through the war- 
mongers pro-fascist burrage. 

One word describes the work of the 
subscription canvassers—splendid. And it 
is certain from the records that many in- 
dividuals, committees and Party organi- 
zations have stretched beyond that. But 
it is just as certain that others have fallen 
far short of what has been accepted as 
“passing.” In fact, there are laggards in 
the campaign who endanger the success 
of the entire enterprise. We are beyond 
the half-way mark now thanks to the hard 
work of a few. 

Among these few pace-setting organi- 
zations are New York State, Michigan, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Texas 
and a few others. In New York, the Bronx 


County organization fulfilled its quota of 
4,000 last week and has pledged to get an- 
other 2,000 by the Lenin Memorial - Daily 
Worker Anniversary. That's outstanding. 

The work of the leaders proves one 
thing: that the people are ready for the 
progressive message in spite of—maybe 
because of—the unceasing attacks on the 
progressives and. Communists. The pace- 
setters have disproved the false theories 


of those who say that the people are afraid, 
that it is difficult to approach the masses 


N 


BOO ahh ew! ere 


at this time with our message. They’ve 
done it! It works! And we have the 
new readers to prove it! 


We could announce now that on Jan. 15, 
the date originally set to end the cam- 
paign, we would have 40,000 subs in hand 
a 

If Illinois were to move rapidly from 
its 21 percent position. If Ohio, with a 
good record on bundle orders, would perk — 
up its sub-getting. If Maryland passed 
quite swiftly over its 18 percent mark. If 
Minnesota stepped away from its 28. per- 
cent. If New England gave its relatively 
good 41 percent a good shove. And if 
Western Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Wisconsin all followed suit. 

We are now well past the half way 
point in the most successful sub drive for 
The Worker during the present period. It 
can still be 100 percent successful: a little 
more spreading of the enthusiasm—and 
the work—can still turn this drive into a 
significant political demonstration. 


The times warrant our optimism. The 
work of many Communists as far apart as 


the Bronx and Texas have confirmed it. 


We call for—and confidently expect— 
the needed push that is the guarantee of 
the goal we set six weeks ago. 

The Editors and Business 
Management. 


Niete 


. 
COMING NEXT SUNDAY 
In the Magazine Section 


‘A word and picture story of the 


first Communist Member of Par- 
lament te be elected in South 


Africa. 
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World of Labor 


. Why the Cio Plans 
To Quit the WFTU 


By George Morris 


A CIO delegation with Walter Reuther 

and James B. Carey on it, will soon 
be in London for a conference with 
British labor leaders on possible joint 


steps to get otit of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and form a Marshallized opposition 
outfit. There seems no doubt that the CIO, on its 
part, will press for immediate withdrawal. British 
labor leaders, may hestitate some. They are a little 
closer-to the scene and disturbed by their lack of 
x 8285 success in developing an anti- 
Communist rampage in their own 
unions. 


James B. Carey, to whom Philip 

Murray fondly referred at a Port- 

land dinner as “my secretary of 

state,” told a press conference in 

‘Madison, Wis., recently that the 

CIO was planning “shortly to pull 

out“ of the WFTU because devel- 

opments “have made our role in 

the Ww—.U us.iess.” Carey's main argument until 
recenily has been for continued CIO membership in 
the WFTU on the ground that thereby the CIO wa: 
best able to combat opponents of the Marshall Plan 
in Europe. Carey and his diplomatic bloc got no- 
where in their efforts within the WFTU’s affiliate: 
and for that reason estimate their role as “useless.” 


Another factor was the AFL’s constant pressure 
on the CIO to leave the WFTU. The CIO’s leaders 
are fearful that some others will take the kad to 
form the Marshall Plan “labor international’ leaving 
them to play second fiddle. 


OUR STATE DEPARTMENT and the British 
Foreicn Office are no doubt disappointed in their 
project for a “new international,” although they ve 
had “labor attaches” crawling like cockroaches all 
ever Europe. Their time schedule called for some- 
thing mo e in France than the scab splinters they 
have in the “Workers Force” flop and in the small 
Cathol'c unions. In Italy, they counted on more 
than the small Vatican inspired splitoff. They 
cour ed much on General MacArthur's union-bust- 
ing line to give them a substantial right wing led 
labor movement in Japan. 


But what a disappointment they had therc! 
Mac‘’rthur even antagonized the AFL's agent in 
Japan. He opened the eyes of many right wing labor 
leaders and thousands of workers who are swinging 
to the left camp. The largest labor federation elect- 
ed Communist and left allies to leadership. The 
Social Democrats are losing heavily. 

Top Japancse labor leaders, in droves, are pub- 
licly joining the Communist Party. Twenty prom- 
ment leaders of the Social Democrats in Miyagi 
prefecture publicly announced at a meeting they are 
joining the Communists. They include the heads 
ef the Government Employes Union, Public Service 
Workers and of the regional Federation of Labor. 
Another group of 17 national union leaders made a 
similar announcement. . 

This mevement ef labor union leaders to join the 
Communists was begun when President Kasuyoshi 
Dobashi of the powerful Government Communica- 
tion Workers Union announced his application and 
the fact that his union’s executive board approved 
his action. 


AS FOR CHINA, the current issue of CIO News 
notes tearfully that an all-China Federation of 
Labor “under Communist control” was formed with 
a membership already 2,800,000. The CIO News is 
especially bitter because Chu Hsueh-fan, formerly 
a right winger who headed a small union in Chung- 
king, is a leading figure in the new union. Chu, 
when he visited this country in war days was dis- 
played on many AFL and CIO platforms and ap- 


peared like a promising lad to them. 
So what do the Marshallized “internationalists” 


have beside the British, U. S., some Dutch, Belgian 
and Scandinavian groups and some splitoffs and 
the West German unions of doubtful loyalty? Very 


little that makes a real base. The WFTU, on the 
ther hand, has gained millions of members in the 
fast-growing unions of the East European dem- 
ecracies and Asia. 

The real inspirers of the new international,“ 
in the U. S. and British government, are neither 
interested in labor internationalism nor worried 
about the sure fiasco they are inviting. They know 
that, as days pass, and workers become disillusioned 
in Marshall Plan “benefits,” even the base they 
have for a new outfit would melt. It’s already melt- 
ing. They undoubtedly believe that their splitoff 
capacity is at a maximum now. But they are only 
interested in the temporary disruption they could 
cause now to those forces in Europe that are most 
militantly resisting Wall Street imperialism. What 
do they care about a real organization? That, and 
nothing else, is the real story behind the big talk 
you will hear from the right wingers on the “dem- 
ecratic” “anti-totalitarian” international they plan 
to form. 
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— Fred Wright, in UE News 


BY BARNARD RUBIN 


HE PROPAGANDA has it that we have to break our 
budgetary back on military expenditures to meet 
those of the Soviet Union. The facts are these. All the age 
classes called up for military service in the USSR during 
the last war have been demobilized. The portion of the 
USSR’s budget devoted to defense has 3 over 300 
percent since the war. The very latest 
budget appropriates even less for the mili- 
tary than the year before—it’s now 17 
percent. All armed forces and expendi- 
tures have been brought down fully to the 


peace-time leyel. .. . 
TOWN TALK 


Jack Benny and Fred Allen have been approached 
by Warner Brothers to co-star in a film with a 
Hatfield-McCoy theme 
That Earth and High Heaven novel on anti- 
Semitism—a best-scller a few years ago—has just 
been adapted for the screen by John Patrick and | 
is on Samuel Goldwyn’s tentative production schedule for early 
summer... . 

Talk that New York radio set retailers will soon engage in a price- 
cutting war in attempts to peddle their overstocked supply of portable 
and table model radios. . 

Eighteen million dollars worth of candy was sold in the movie 
theatre chains last ycar.... » 

Lena Horne’s scenes in the movie Words and Music have all been 
censored out for the Memphis, Tenn., showings by the anti-Negro 
ccmsor board there, headed by one Lloyd Binford this has happened 
twice before in Memphis with Binford's board when Miss Herne’s 
appearances in Till the Clouds Roll by and Stormy Weather were 
scissored). ... 

When Tennessee Williams’ play, Summer and Smoke, closed re- 
cently, it represented a loss of $60,000 to the producers. It played 102 
performances, 32 of which were sold to theatre parties. 

Finian’s Rainbow gave Pittsburgh its biggest legit financial suc- 
cess when it played there 

It's Jee E. Brown talking: . 

“Some years ago, while I was under contract to Warner Bres., 
my agent informed me that the studio had encaged Max Reinhardt 
to make Shakespeares Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and they wanted 
me te play Fiuc, the bellows mender. 

“We met in producer Hal Wallis’ efflee and he started te convince 
me. Finally, my agent asked, Is this to be counted as one of the 


Ahree a year Joc is contracted fer?’ 


“Hal replied, Oh, ue. This is a separate picture that we thought 
Joe would like te do.’ 

“The agent said, Wen, how about monty? We are slightly in- 
terested in that detail.’ . 

“Hal answered, Well, this is a sort of good-will picture with ali 
the stars on the lot in it—Cagney, Dick Powell, Ollvia de Havilland, 
Rooney, etc., and they are all doing it for the studio 

“The ten-percenter interrupted, ‘You mean we aren't to be paid?’ 

‘Hal said, ‘Well, we thought Joe, being the oldest star on the lot, 
wouldn’t want to be left out and that with Reinhardt directing we 
have—’ . 


“The agent interrupted quietly, ‘You mean we don’t get any 


money at all?’ 


“Wallis said, Well, we thought we would give him a nice present 
of some kind.’ . 
For instance?’ 


“Hal replied, Oh, well, uh well, we might buy bim a nice Cadillac 


“The agent breathed very quietly. 3 And what 
would my commission be—a bicycle“ »..:.- ° iw GEO cu 
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As We See It 


Can Mon Control Keredity? 
—tThe New Scandal _—-- 


By Milion Howard 


HE HISTORY OF SCIENCE has always 
been a history of com’ at, strug~e, 
einen of ideas. These have been rooted in 


the struggles of real life; class antagon- 


isms and the conflict be: ween dying so- 
cieties and new ones, Science is rooted in practical 
life. It arose out of the struggle of man to under- 
stand and master nature. It sprang originally from 
agriculture, from the necessities of ancient en, 
and the requirements of war. 

The conception of the scientist 


and of science as an aloof priest- 
hood removed from practical life, 


from class interests and class phil- 
osophies, is an absurdity which 
befit# only the advertisements put 
in the Saturday Evening Post by 
chemical trusts which hire scien- 
tists as wage laborers and which 
put white laboratory robes on 
them instead of overalls to hel» 
them forget their real social status. 

Science has had to ; nso 4 : 

ancient 3 and of i Catholicism, but also 
the entrenched degmas and material intcrests of 
official science itself. 

It would be strange indeed if new and revolu- 
tionary conceptions of nature, arising out of the 
advance of a new class and bringing mankind clo r 
to the mastery of nature were not resisted by the 


‘scientists nourished and fed by the old and dvi 


classes. 

And when I say nourished and fed, I mean net 
only by a direct and physical subsidy which enchaics 
their int Nimence es fat: 7 as erf re mone" :: 
sidy enslaves the artist, poet and musician. 12 5 
refer to the over-all world outlock and habit (f 
mind which a given class rule imroces, consc’>: g 
and unconsciously upon the majority of the sbec al- 
ized intellectua!s in the labs and classroom. 

The revclutionary advances of a Coperni s 42 
Galileo, a Darwin, not to speak of Pestevr, Li, 
Semmelweis and many. others were driced end 
fought by scientists of the highest renr'’rt’c~. 

The Soviet scientist, T. Lysecnko, has ar ous 1 
a storm of degmatie firy in tlie s n tiſſe cic ef 
the so-called Western corn‘ric:, 

In our country, the geneticist, Profess r J. H. 
Muller, in a fit of fright et being connected WA 
anything Soviet, has resigned from the Sov et 
He has filled the pages cf 
prominent cultural publications with tirades of at e 
and falsification whose intensity only bespeaks t .e 
fear of a man who knows that the FBI is av: re 
of his previous beliefs in Marxism and Social'sm. 
In the liberal New York Star, the columnist Albe t 
Deutsch has disgraced himself by similar distort‘ ns 
while the New Republic writer Joseph Lash I<s 
whipped up the same stuff into a warning of a new 
“dark age” in the Soviet Union. 


XACTLY WHAT did this Soviet scientist dare 


to do? He simply took his stand with the 
basic theory of evolution as advanced by C> s 
Darwin and, on the basis of new experience and a 
profounder theory of nature, extended this theory 
to a much higher level. As against. the fifty-vear 
old dogma that hereditary changes caused by en- 
vironmental influences cannot be transmitted. s- 
senko re-affirms and asserts the theory that (e 
evolution of the human race, of plants and animals 
is unthinkable without such he-editary transmis’: n 


of environmental changes. And he proposes to con- 
trol such changes to benefit man. 
It is this which has caused the furor, the scandal, 


and the snarling on all sides against the “po‘itical 
dictatorship of pure science.” 


For the past few years, the official genetic theo- 
rists have been able to adjust their dovma of the 
self-contained unchanging and isolated gene to 
the conception of Darwinian evolution only by re- 
treating into the mysticism of an accidental, unfcre- 
seeable and uncontrollable mutation—a sharp 
change in the quality of the eg cr sperm. 
They have been half-evolutionists and half-anti- 
evolutionists. They have now been struck a blow 
from which their mechanistic dogma will never 
recover. And they know it quite well. 


The peril of a dark age is here, not in the USSR, 
The new socialist society there is cre-tin7—has 81- 
ready created—a new type of scientist who wer s 
in closest collaboration with the org znized So0-‘al 
labor of the factories and collective farms. Inste: d 
ef a population drugged with mysticism, the Soviet 
Union has created a vast publi: vitally p-rti-inating 
in the advance of science and thecry. 

1 belicve that thore are r-on i s:: ntists 
who sense that Lyssenko is on the right track. The 
intellectual terrorism spread by the Un-Americen 
Committee (don’t think tha: this « cs>'t r° < - 
ence) and the pressure of entrenched dogma kee 8 
them silent. But the test of science is nature. Te 
rr 


nature. nt 
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Rank and File Unity Pian Issued 


By New York CIO Progressives 


When the recent New York State CIO convention adjourned, delegates from 
eight unions issued an appeal to the rank and file to unite around a nine-point program. 


The statement, Which was drawn up by leaders of the progressive minority, is reprinted 
below with the list of CIO delegates 9 


who signed it: 

During the past year big busi- 
ness has waged an unrelenting war 
against the living standards and 
democratic rights of the people. 


Union efforts to raise wages to 
enable the workers to keep pace 
with profiteering price increases 
have been fought with every force 
at industry’s command. 


Big business has used the Taft- 
Hartley law to smash strikes and 
undermine unions. By the use of 
police, state troopers, militia and 
gtrikebreaking injunctions, the big 


corporations have beaten down the | : 
peoples’ standard of living, and rights, increased minimum wages, 


paved the way for even more op- 


pressive speedup and 
profiteering. 

The Taft Hartley Board gas 
proved itself a willing tool of the 
corporations. With injunctions, 
damage suits, rulings to encourage 
gtrikebreaking and to deprive strik- 
ing workers of their jobs and vot- 
ing rights, the Board has done its 
utmost to help industry break down 
unions. 


Monopoly-created inflation threat- 
ens the country with economic dis- 
aster, while big business maintains 
and foments cold war for the sake 
of armaments profits and as an ex- 
euse for its constant attacks on the 
peoples’ living standards and demo- 
cratic rights. 


Already to thousands of our mem- 
bers the depression has already ar- 
rived. lLay-offs have already de- 
stroyed the livelihood of many of 
our members and a creeping de- 
pression threatens all. 


Today when the unity of all work- 
ing people is most necessary, of- 
ficials of some unions have sunk to 
the use of the Taft-Hartley law to 
raid and disrupt others, thus g- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies 
of all unionism. 

The undersigned believe that 
working people can defeat the at- 
tacks of their enemies and achieve 
the objectives for which they voted 
in the last election only through 
their united strength and a fight- 
ing policy and not through passive 
reliance on employers or the prom- 
ises of tlie Administration. 

We propose the following pro- 
gram as a basis for uniting all 
working people in the fight for the 
protection and advancement of 
their interests: 

1. Unconditional and total repeal 
of Taft-Hartley Act. Reenact orig 
mal Wagner Act and Norris-La- 


greater 


- Guardia Anti-Injunction Law. Re- 


move NLRB Chief Counsel Denham. 
Suspend all NLRB anti-labor de- 
cisions and all injunctions under 
Taft-Hartley law pending repeal. 
2 Organize the unorganized. Full 


—ä ñ — — 
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support to all unions engaged in darity. We call for united action 
organising struggles. of CIO, AFL, Railroad Brother- 

3. Establish a unified wage stra- oods. UMWA, and IAM in sup- 
tegy to raise the standard of liv-|Port of our common objectives. We 
ing of American workers. Oppose call for united action of labor with 
any form of wage freezing or speed- its allies—the Negro people, work- 
up. Full support to all strikers and ing farmerg and professional people 
to every union fighting Taft-Hart-|—toward these ends. We also call 
ley injunctions or other NLRB ac- for united action. of CIO-PAC, AFL 
tions. Establish an anti-injunction League for Political Education, Pro- 
committee representing all sections Fressive Party and Americans for 
of the labor movement, as proposed | Democratic Action in support of 
by ITU convention. the legislative demands unmistak- 


ably favored at the polls Nov. 32, 
4. Joint action od eure monopolies | , the American people. 
and to realize labor’s program on 


International Fur & Leather 

prices, taxation, housing, civil — Belen 

Herbert Kurzer, Furriers Joint Council 
Local 125; Murray Brown, FIC Local 110; 
Max Ruskin, FJC Local 105; Morris Pav- 
lowsky, FJC Local 105; Bertha Smith, FJC 
Local 115; Lulda Lipow, FJC Local 115; 
Prank Frimerman, Fc Local 101; Jack 
Schneider, FJC Local 101; Bessie Nemeroff, 


education, health, etc. 


5. A united fight to increase 
wages and for our legislative pro- 
gram geared to the interests of the 
people must be aimed against: the 


115; Samuel Freedman, FIC Local 105; 
spread of unemployment. Organ- 


mg 1 Local — Harry Jaffee, 
120; K oom,.FJC Local 

ized labor must take.the lead in 118; Clarence 3 Lecei 202; 
against epression erence . Hollingsworth, FIC Local 84; 
fighting — — is aan, sar — Fe Local 105; James 


Stephenson, FJC Local 70; William Calles. 
to America. We urge all unions 


Arthur 


+1 Locate John Quillian, FIC Local 
: 0 Pinchesksy, FJC Local 101; 
to give serious attention to meet- | max Cohn, FIC Local ies; John Demelis. 
135; N Richman, FIC Local 105: 
off, workers for whose families the David "Rhine. FJC Local 108: Lyndon 
depression already 7 Henry, Joint Board Local 88; Nat Litwack, 
6 We e that = a must Jeint Board Local 88; Morris Angel, Joint 
, Local 61; Leon Mrauss, Joint Board Local 
lead the fight for the peaceful et- % dam Burt, Joint Board Pur Dreasers 
& Dyers: Michael “Hudyma, Joint Board 
We urge the strengthening of the Leal 5; Prank De Prisco, Joint rd 
United Nations as an instrument cal 80; Sol leer, Joint Beare Local — 
for peace, and the resumption of | Moe Austin, Joint Boar m . 
, Fried „ Local 150; Brwin W , Jomt 
normal negotiations “with the So- ened Lael $4: Matt Vincent, Local 180; 
| Joseph Wi dsky, FIC Local 115; Irvi 
of disputes. We stand for universal potash, Purriers Joint Council. * 
disarmament, the abolition of| United — 22 — Machine 
peacetime conscription and uni- — 2 
versal military training. We Urge scrainto, Local $28; Ted Bussek. Local 338; 
Willi A. St t. : Willie 
that the billions now spent OD | Templeton, Local 301: . Local 
armaments be used to promote the | 301; Michael A. Jimenez, Local 316; Joseph 
health and well-being of the peo- 301; Richard Linsley, Local 332; William 
* Local — A 27 mtn —— 
; James Nemeth, ; A ; 
7. We condemn raids and seces- leaf 131. arthur Buscigiio, — 331: 
sion movements, and urge that CIO |Sarold Bulsk, Local 331; 
withdraw all subsidies, assistance Barile, Local 4238; Ruth Young, District 
and support from raiding unions. IV: Edith Hammer, Local 435; Matthew 
Ray Lerman, Local 475; John Eugene, Lo- 
tion of unioms or.the handing — 475. Tony aga Local 
rr 9 Local 5 am * 
over of one union to another. 1477. 0 . — Local 428: f J. 
8. We reject any regimentation of ee Local 475; Edward Landy, Local 
political opinion. There are ad- Irving Dichter, International Union of 
United Furnit Werkers of America 
and among their members. regarding Sol 1 TDs Bernie Minter, 
political parties and political issues. | Local 140; Michael De Cicco, Local 6B; 
In keeping with the te ratic | David Ratushenko, Local 76B; James Ippo- 
and District Council; David Parkin, Local 
unten “CIO was founded, such po- Cage Lees 105; Sel Hemer, ines! ids: 
e Kern 
8 | 1 140; 7 
— od hinder unity of action Ernest Barnwell, Local 76B. 
thin the labor movement on basic 
of America 
now facing labor. Where 3 Local 18; n Local 
Nobert Freeman, omer- 
mity cannot be attained on a po- once, — * — 9 
litical question, each autonomous | Jeseph Sessa, Local 96; Lillian Karn, Local 
MeLaurie, Local 16; Geraldine Bryan, Local 
to adopt its own decision. 18; Irving Albert, Local 18; Winltred — 
. , Local 16: Th R. Sullivan, 
ri Labor's economic and lesisla- 231: Ruth Balter, “Local 19; Theda Lord. 
ve 
strengthened by unity and soll- 


D. Schneider, Local 906; Jacques Deter, 
Local 38; Jack Greenspan, Local 16: Hy 


PJC Local 115; Harry Berman, FJC Local | 


Perry, jf} 
Local 331; E. J. O'Bryan, Local 315; Pat 


475; 4. 


struggles would de greatly Local 19; Vivian Glassman, Local 19; Aaron} 


Local 


— 


; 
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111; 
Wright, Local 80; Elliot Godoff, 


Leo Miller, Local 1; Eleanor L. Goding, 


1; Wonkman, Local 1; 
555; 


District; 


Al Doumar, Local , Dominick Panza, 
Local 
J. Jacobson, Local 40; W. Bender, Local 1: 
Helen Yewell, Local 40; Louis Silberberg, 
Local 40; John W. Wieners, Local 40: F. W. 


Grummgn, Local 10; Joe Kehoe, Secretary 
Tregéurer. 


United Shee Workers 


#@; Dorothy Osnovitz, 


Reinstein, Local 54; I. 


Serby, Local 111; Dawn Pohl- 
Dorothy Allen, Mental 


giene Council; Ken Friedman, Local 444; Boycott Dutch Ships 


George Squier, Local 
ury Foner, Local 555; James Griesi, 
333; Rose R. Elbert, Local 2809; Jack 


eof America 


Leier 
uP 


Local) BOMBAY (ALN).—The All-India 


Trade Union Congress has called on 
all seamen and dock workers in 
India's greatest port to refuse to 
sail on, or handle, any Dutch ship- 
i ping whatsoever. The Indian govern- 
ment, some days previously, had de- 
clarei that no Dutch ships and 
planes bound for Indonesia would be 
allowed to stop over at the coun- 
try’s harbors and airports. This 
makes difficulties for the Dutch be- 
cause their aircraft and ships must 
pick up fuel and provisions in India, 


Rose 
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WINTER TERM 1949 


register 


Term starts Jan. 17. Registration Jan. 
3-22, every day and Saturday afternoon. 


ing the needs of those already laid FIC Local 70; Milton Marcus, FJC Local 
Board Local 64; Sophie Marcus, Joint Board 
tlement of international differences. 
Local 85; Jack Ostrower, Joint Board Lo- 
viet Union for peaceful settlement Charles B. Hildreth, Leather Local 202; 
Oharles Rivers, District III: Stanley San- 
J. Saccocio, Local 301; Fred Pacelli, Local 
ple. K. 
We oppose the arbitrary destruc- | Leff, Local 430: William Segel, Local 475; 
mittedly differences among unions | Mine, Mil: and Smelter Workers. 
Ute. Local 76B: Jack Hochstadt, Local 708 
principles of our country upon 
United Office and Professional Workers 
economic and legislative struggles William Frankfort, Local 30; Russel 
affiliate has the democratic right | 1%: Milton Walker, Local 19; Jacques L. 
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Reduced fees for groups of five or more 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 


* 


MARXISM AND YOUTH 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
SCULF TURE 
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Civil Rights Periled--Join 
Crusade, Marcantonio Urges 


Warning that civil righis of Amer icans, the existence of minority political 
parties and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law are in grave danger, Rep. Vito Marcan- 


tonia (ALP-NY¥) urged Friday that “thousands of Americans join the Freedom Crusade 
of the Civil Rights Congress and come to W ashington on Jan. 17-18 to tell their Con- 
gressmen that the people back home mean business.” 

Jan. 17 is the date set for open- @— 
ing ot the trial in New York City 
of the 12 Communist leaders. They 
face 10 years imprisonment for or- 
ganizing the Communist Party and 
advocating the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. — 

Congressman Marcantonio, in a 
telegram to the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, stated that the “anti-freedom 
trend of the 8lst Congress” is ex- 
tremely serious. He said: 

“The people must speak up and 
speak up now. The very lives of 
hundreds of Negroés, trade union- 
ists and members of minority polit- 
ical parties are at stake in th* ~~ * 
We cannot and must not let these 


8 people down. 


#125,000.00 * | 
MARCANTONIO’S TELEGRAM 
stated that “only the voice of the 
people back home can halt the al- 
ready obvious anti- freedom trend of 
the ist Congress and win enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation and 
end persecution of political minor- 
ities.” | 

“The Un-American Committee has 
been steamrolled into continued ex- 
istence,” the New York Labor Party 
Congressman declared. Senator 
Mekellar, foe of civil rights, has 
been elected President Pro Tem of 
the Senate. Repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law is being deliberately 
sabotaged. 

“The civil rights promises of the 
election campaign will be scuttled 
and buried unless many thousands 
of Americans join the Frecdom 
Crusade of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress and come to Washington on 
Jan. 17 and 18 to tell their Con- 
gressmen that the people back home 
mean business.” 

MEANWHILE, the entire machin- 
ery of the U. 8S. Federal District 
(Continued on Page 12) 

18. ASTOR PLACE ~™ 
Sth St. and Bway * 


Bazaar 


Sanday, Jan. 9 — 8:30 P.M. 
Max Werner 
“Analyst; Columnist ©. . Star FRI, JAN. 14 ‘bata. 
SAT., JAN. 15 
SUN., JAN. 16 


Analyst; Columnist N. . Star 
“The Power and Strategy of 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 W. 43rd St. . Adm. 25¢ 


'12’s Defense Fund 
Still Needs $186,000 


‘The Civil Rights Congress fund drive for $250,000 to 
defend the twelve indicted Communist leaders has reached 


a total of $64,230.07—an increase of only slightly over a 
thousand dollars during the past e- 


week. 

William L. Patterson, CRC execu- 
tive secretary, declared that unless warned: 
the fund campaign is stepped up| “As CRC declared recently, justice 

In expensive in America, particularly 
res Jan. 9 — 8:30 P.M. justice pertaining to Communists be- 


the new fore the court. Unless there is a 


tenfold increase in contributions 
4 \from individuals and organizations, 
china 
ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


the defense of the twelve Commu- 
mist leaders will be seriously ham- 
pered. The progressive forces in this 

Author 
“Unfinished Revolution 
in China” 


country have in the past demon- 
strated their willingness and ability 
Jefferson School Forums 
| 6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1600 


appreciably during the next two 
weeks, the goal of $250,000 will not 
be anywhere near reached, and 


7 


— — 


Join the Fight for FREEDOM! 
STOP the Trial of the 12! 


LENIN 
MEMORIAL 
MEETINGS 


Celebrate the 


25 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19 


Manhattan and Queens 
St. Nicholas Arena 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 
Brooklyn—Academy of Music 


THURSDAY, JAN. 20 


Bronx—Winter Cardens 


to raise large sums when thought 
control forces were on the march. 
Theré is no reason why such dem- 
enstrations cannot be repeated.” 


A breakdown by states follows: 


State 
New York 
Connecticut 3, 
|New Jersey 7, 

2. 
1 


— — — — — — — — 
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UNITY -FORUM presente 
CHARLES DOYLE 


ef Civil Rights Congress 


“What Is Happening to 


“Oar Bill of Rights?“ 
© Unusual Films 
Discussion 

Free Refreshments 


SUNDAY, JAN. 9 


- 8:15 P.M. 


_ UNITY CENTER 
2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.) 
Oregon 


CP 7th AD. West — Contribution doe 
California 


— — | Plorida 
— — Texas 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

North Carolina 

Virgina 

Georgia 

West. Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Maine 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Arizona 

Kansas-Nebraska-lowa 

Arkansas * 


Pennsylvania 1 
Maryland 
Dela dare 
Washington, D.C, 1. 
Ohio 10, 
Michigan 7, 
IIlinois 15, 
1. 
3, 
. 


th Anniversary of 
the Daily Worker 


Tickets Available . at 
All Party Clubs 


Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Nevada 
Colorado 
Missouri 
Washington 


WINTER TERM — 1949 


— 
8 


children's courses 
Tuesdays or Saturdays 


CREATIVE MUSIC 
DANCING 


BSEssssszusssssseseses: 


8 
388888838338 888833888888 838883888 


Tt Ett 


Sects an exciting Sunday eve. 
SEE: 
“Conspiracy” 
HEAR: 
BENJAMIN PASSKOFF discuss 
“Thought Control Is Here!” 
THEN: : 
Dancing and Refreshments 
WHEN: 
Sunday, Jan. 9, at 8:30 
at the 


JEFFERSON FORUM 


201 W. 72nd St. @ Subs 50¢ 
Auspices: Jeflersen Section, CP 


— — 


THEATRE 
ART WORKSHOP 
10 week classes, once weekly, beginning Jan. 18 


or Jan, 22. Fee: $7 except workshops. Classes 
‘ of 15. Registration through ‘Jan. 22 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


; 575 Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 ; 


— a vivid film 


Idaho 
Kentucky 
North Dakota 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


SUSHN SSBB es oSs! 
SZSSSS2aSSEBS2B323 


— >. 


_ 


3 DANCE both Gites te 

the music of .Allan 

Tresser’s Orchestra. 
($1.25 plus tax) 


Saturday, Jan. 8 — 8:30 P.M. 


Joseph Wortis, MD 
Psychiatrist, Author. Editerial Bears 
American Review ef Soviet Medicine 


“Soviet Psychiatry: Its 


Lecture and Dance 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


106 West 45rd Street 
Sunday, Jan. 9— 3:30 P.M. 
DR. MARGARET DANIELS 
and IRVING A. LANZER 

Debate 
“Why Marriages Fail’ 
Dancing Follows Debate 
Adm. $1.04 plus 


nanny ht On? 


SATURDAY 


— — 


— 


CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


Housewares, Toys, Ciuth- 
ing, Books, Paintings, 
Imported Jewelry, 
Buffet . . Special Chil- 
-dren’s Movie Matinee Sat. 
at 10:30 A.M. ... Young 


Fry Parking Spot. 


Theory and Practice” the Israeli Armies” ~ 
OSCAR BRAND : PIUTE PETE 
WNYC's Shoeless Troubadour Village Barn’s Square Dance Caller 
A MANBATTAN CIECLE PRESENTATION 


non te 
midnite 


meen to 
midnite 


STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
| triendst, Congenial atmosphere, folk, so- 
cial dancing. Fun. Cultural Folk Dance 
Group, 128 E. 16th Bt. 

CURRENT EVENTS. What's going on 
in China, Indonesia and the coming Con- 
gress. We will have a good speaker. East 
Harlem Section, 171 E. 116th St. 8430 
p. m. Subs. Be. 

CIVIL RIGHTS RALLY. Hear Jack 


—= oom 
rn 


1530 Walton 
65c. 


Club greets you at the door. 
Ave. Saturday, 8:30 p.m. Subs. 


Manhatttin 


GOOD CAUSE, good people, lots of fun. 
Send East Harlem delegate to Civil Rights 
Congress in Washington. Jan. 8, 8:30 
Pp. mi E. Harlem Section, 171 E. 116th 
St. Subs. 50. 

A SOUL-STIRRING EVENING! Aaron 
Kramer, outstanding progressive poet, co- 
autbor, translator of Heine will read 
from his recent work. Discussion, dancing, 
admission 75c. Contemporary Writers, 350 
4th Ave. (25th Bt.) 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
‘folk dancing, social. Cultural Folk Dance 
Group, 128 East 16th St. 

THE 12 A. D. American Labor Party 
Club invites you and your friends to « 
winter frolic. On Saturday, Jan. 8, 1949, 
at 702 St. Nicholas Ave., from 9 p. m. 
until. ... Good music, refreshments. Do- 
pation We. 

CAN CAPITALISM ‘and Socialism co- 

Last in series of free 
“controversial issues” during 
registration week. Speaker: Harold Cofins 
Register for Winter Term before or — 
lecture. 2:00 p. m. Jefferson School, 16th 
St. and 6th Ave. 
DANCEAROUND to protest 3 


proceeds to Freedom Crusade. 


Brooklyn 


SUPER SUB DANCE, entertainment, re- 
freshments. North Brooklyn Youth See- 
tion. C.P. At Bedford Headquarters, 1237 
Atlantic Ave., pear Nostrand. Admission, 
one subscription, or more, or 2c down 
payment on sub. Jan. 8. 

FOLK DANCE. Accordion-caller, mando- 
lin, cider and donuts, folk dancing. Come 
early, stay late, wear shoes. Meyer Levin 
Lodge. Jewish Young. Fraternalists, 1190 
St. Johns Place, Brooklyn. Sat. eve., Jan. 
8. 78e contribution, Bundles for Israel. 


SUNDAY 
Uanhattan 


CONCERT: METROPOLITAN MUSIC 
SCHOOL presents works of contemporary 
composers at Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 
W. 57th St. Sunday, Jan. 9, 5:30 p. m. 
David Diamond Quartet; songs by Sam 
Morgenstern and Wallingford Riegger, Alex 
North, John Cage. Outstanding partici- 
pating artists. Adm. $1.20 me. tax. Tickets 
at 18 W. 74th St., or at door. 

DANCE against the war drums 
mad and cool 


Jump 
to the rhythmic patterns 
of bop, melodic tempos of Afro-Cuban, bal- 
lad and Calypso. — Entire 

p. m. 
Aton Youth Club, 62 Pitt 


Contr. Be. 


St. (o te Delancey). 


BORED? Jefferson Forum offers 
spiracy” 
Benjamin Paskoff discussing Thought Con- 
trol Is Here“; dancing, refreshments. un- 
day eve., Jan. 9th, 8:30, at 201 W. 724 
St. Subs. 50. 


Con- 


democracy 
. 
212 500. Jeffersos 


Is Happening to Our Bill of Rights?” Films. 
Pree refreshments. . Sunday, Jan. 8, 8:15 


p.m. Unity Forum, 2744 Breadway. Gon- 
pributien 50s. s 


* 


for the seg 3 = of — — — ne 


— ate, a 


CHARLES BOWLS en én “What 


(Film history of injunctions); | 


! 


— — others. Good program. Ad- 
mission free. Estonian Hall, 2061 Lexing- 
ton Ave., corner 125th St. 5 p. m. 


Bronx 


COME ALL members and friends to the 
opening party of the American Labor Party 
Club, 6th A. D. West. Sunday, 8 p. m. 
1239 Southern Boulevard 

FPORUM-SOCIAL. Bert Jahr of American 
Soviet Friendship Council] “Youth in So- 
viet Union,” with films. Hunts Point Youth 
Club, 1029 E. 163 St. 8:30 p. m. 


Brooklyn 


GEORGE MORRIS speaks on 
Ahead for Labor in 1949.“ Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave. 8:30 p. m. 

A. B. MAGIL, noted correspondent, just 
returned from Palestine, will speak on 
“Present Situation in Palestine.“ 8 p. m. 
Coney Island Community Center, 3109 
Surf Ave. 

WE'VE GOT our own Woodie Guthrie! 
We've got our own Becthoven! so, come 
and join our Mer Musicale! Sunday 
evening. Jan. 9th, 8:00 p. m. 415 Grand 
St., first foor. Funds to defense of 12. 

WHY YOU ARE YOU: forum on the 
nature of heredity, lead by leading Marx- 
ist biologists. Questions and discussion. 
Subs. 25c. 8:30 p.m. 2166 86th St. West 
End BMT to Bay Parkway. Bath Beach 
Forum Group. 

Coming 

FOURTH ANNUAL CONCERT—Benefit 
Camp Wo-Ohi-Ca, Friday, Jan. 14, 8:30 

m. Ray Lev, pianist, Dudley-Maslow- 

dance trio, Arline Carmen, mezzo- 
soprano. Napoleon Reed, tenor. At Hunter 
College Assembly Hall, 69th St. bet. Park 
Aves. Tickets: — 4 $3.60, 


“What is 


r 


LADIES GARMENT CENTER, ALP presents 


Variety Show 


CABARET and DANCE 


Flames, Sensational and Seuth American Danées 
Radic Trice @ Jerry Jaraslow, Popular Comedian 

@ Jean Mourai and her Guitar @ Surprise Appearance of Two 

@ Phil Irving, Seng Stylist Famous Stars of Stage and Radio 

@ Dance Soloists from Mexice and @® JACQUES BUTLER and his 
Havana and Spain in Flamence CAMP UNITY BAND 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 22 
PENTHOUSE (Both Halls)—13 Astor Place, N. V. C. 


Admission: $1.35 in advance—$1.56 at deer (tax incl.) 
csc enh eb 


r 
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KEEP THESE DAYS OPEN , 


MAY 20-21-22-23 
For the Daily Worker-Morning Freiheit 


LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 
lee enn 


„„ 
ported and Domestic Wines e. E. nu St. 


> 
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‘Party — ank und File Fight For 49 Wage Rise 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of national and state FEPC laws;the opening 
of all industries to equal opportunities in em- 
ployment, job training for skilled trades and 
promotion for the Negro ‘workers. New moves 
to exclude Negro workers from the basic indus- 
tries must be stopped. The right of Negro 
trade unionists to hold any office in any union 
must be recovnized, and their representation 
in all levels of leadership increased. 
* 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY rejects the 
phony argument that “when the economic situ- 
r. n getting worse—it’s no time for labor 
to seht.“ 

Nethods of struggle naturally vary with cir- 
cumstances—but without a fight the workers 
v or get anything. There were never fewer 
than 7 million unemployed in 1936-38. But, 
because in those years most of the CIO leaders 
wore guide d by a policy that rejected red-bait- 


ing they were able to make substantial gains in 
the great united struggle that cracked the open- 
shop mass production industries. 

Successful struggle depends above all on the 
fighting policy of labor, and on united trade 
union and other popular mass action against 
the trusts. It depends on the initiative of the 
rank and file, especially the most progressive 
workers and leaders. It is their job to keep their 
unions on the beam, and to promote the united 
struggle of all their shop-mates in defense of 
labor’s interests—regardless of political differ- 
ences. 

Rank and file initiative, leading to united 
mass action against the big corporations, can 
win the most immediate wage and security de- 
mands of the workers. It can stimulate in- 
dependent labor political action and so help 
create conditions favorable to the establishment 
of a real people’s government, led by labor. 


giant monopolists, would make it possible for 
the workers to save themselves from the full 
misery of the developing economic crisis. Of 
special importance is the united action of the 
key unions in the mass production industries, 
such as steel, auto, electrical and mining around 
one common fighting wage and security pro- 
gram. 


For united labor action to win substantial 
wage increases! 


More for the workers, nothing for the 
“cold war!” 
Equal rights for the Negro workers—Ne- 
gro-white unity in struggle against the trusts!. 
Organize now to make 1949 a year of ad- 
vance for economic security, democracy and 
peace! 5 i 
EUGENE DENNIS, General Secretary, 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, Labor Secretary, 


for the National Committee C.P. 
January 5, 1949. 


Such a government, capable of curbing the 


— 


men and radio correspondents, as-| Labor's s Union, Washington. 


pa 7 aren ntonio |signed to cover the trial, are being 


accredited and assigned space by/resentatives of unions, 


On Jan. 18 more than 5, 00 rep- 
churches, 


Capozzi, Charles P. Howard, John 
Howard Lawson, Robert Morse Lov- 
ett, Frederick L. Schuman, Mrs. 


Law, passage of anti-lynch, anti- 
poll tax and Fair Employment Prac- 
tice legislation. 


‘Cuntinued from Page 11) court officials. youth, farm, Negro and war vet- Lulu White and Bishop» . XX 
Co t in New York Cit’. the FBI| Trial Judge Harold Medina is ran organizations are expected to Wright, Jr. 


and ot ner U. S. government agen- scheduled to return to the city arrive in Washington in chart fed] Delegates to the Crusade will . 


ei was being gerd for the open- Monday from a special vacation to buses, trains and airplanes from ent president Truman and Attor- Dynamite Bridges 
ir: of the tral of the 12 Commu- rule on all pre-trial motions and set ever state in the union to take | 


ney General Tom Clark a demand BATAVIA, Java (UP).—The un- 
n' s a week from Monday. the stage for the unprecedented part in the Crusade. — P an! derground Republican radio repart- 
_Courtrocm 110, on the first floor prosecution of the Communists. The crusade, initiated by the Civil . 2 ——— ——— — 
oj de b Folsy Squↄre courthouse, * ** 22 ö 


g a continuing thefr hit-and-run guer- 
h-3 deen as ed as the trial room. THE FREEDOM CRUSADE will|the Progressive Party, trade unions| The Crusade will ask, in addition. ia tactics, disrupted traffic in cen- 
A social pr ss and wire room is be preceded by the National Civil ond more than hundred prominent | repeal of the Smith Act, under tral Java by dynamiting the main 
5 n s t up adjacent to th2 court- Rights Legislative Conference, Jan. elt z ns, including Albert Einstein, which 


the Communists were in- | bridges between Surgkarta and 
room and hundreds of newspaper 17, in the headquarters of the AL Fran P. Adams, Rev. Francis C. dicted, repeal of the Taft- Hartley Maidun eg 
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eae Worker Sereen Guide 


BEACON —Unevailable 
77TH ST.—@Apaertment for ee Counterfe ters 
SCH UYLER—BSeyend Glery: Hazard 
YORKTOWN—@Apartment fer Pesey: 
STODDARD—Levese of Carmen: 
THALIA—Day of Wrath 
RIVERSIDE—Whea My Baby Smiles at Me; 
RIVIERA—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gieves 
MIDTOW N—Unevailable 
CARLTON—Pitfall;: intrigue 
EDISON—@lehany Belinda: Embraceable You 
AROCN—Date With Judy: Old Les Angeles 
NEMO—When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrol 
COLUMBIA—Repe; Smart Girls Don't Talk 
Sun.—@terry, Wrong Number: lit It Romantie 
DELMAR—Maer Aberte: Carmen La Te Triana 


Washington Heichts 

DORSET—Serry, Wrneg Number; least It Remantic 
AUD UBON—Sat.—@ Stairway te Heaven: Utah 

Sun.—@ilohany Belinda; Embraceable You 
UPTOWN—Repe: Smart Girls Don't Talk 
HEIGHTS—@Veipene: @Anteine and Antoinette 
GEM—Repe; Smart Girls Don't Talk 
LANE—Loves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 
EMPREGS—e@ Rachel and Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
ALPINE—@ Kies the Bleed O97 My Hands; For Leve of Mary 
DALE—Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves 


BRONX 


ASCOT—@ The Damaed: Girl From Tangier 
ALLERTON—Tap Reet; Seoret Lane 
BEACH—Pitfah: intrigue 
Sun.—Crusades; Speed te Spare 
BEDFORO—@Apartment for Peggy: Counterle’ 
CIRTLE—Pitfall; intrigue 
Sun.—Tap Reet; Seeret Land 
CONCOURSE—Terment: iatrigue 
EARL—Seng is Bora: The Pear!” 
FENWAY—Mark ef Zerre; 
Sus.—Pitfall: tatrigue 
FREEMAN—Pittfall: intrigue 
2 Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands; For Leve of Mary 
DE LUXE—Sen§ of Scherezade; Buck Private Comes Home 
un. — Reid; Smart Girls Don't Tatk, 
GLOBE—This Leve of Ours: Cat Creeps 
Sun.—inside Stery: Golden Eye 
Li1DO—Seeret Heart; Pureued . 
Sun.~Johany O'Cleck; See Hawk 
MOSHOLU—e@Sery, Wreng Number; Ain't It Remanti«. 
NEW RITZ—Texes; Arizona 
PARK PLAZA—When My Gaby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrol 
ROSEDALE—@ Kies the Bleed O7 My Hands: Leve of Mary 
Sun.—Repe; Smart Girls dest Talk 
SQUARE—@Apartment fer ee: The Smugglers 
Sun.—@Serry, Wreng Number: isn't It Remantic 
TUXEDO—When My Gaby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 
UNIVERSIT Y—Nerthwest Outpost: Driftweed 
Sun.—Seven Sinners: Sutters Geld 
VALENTINE—@Apartment for eee: 
ZENITH—Dead Reckoning: Sieve Giri 
Sun.—Crusades: Faithful in My Fashien 


BROOKLYN—Dovwntown 


PARAMOUNT—NHellew Triumph: Nerthwest Stampede 

FOX—One Sunday Afternéon: Angel on the Amaren 

MAJESTIC—The Great Flemarien: When Temorrew Comes 

MOMART—Let Us Live; She Couldn't Take it 

ST RAN D—U naval lable 

ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUGE—Ast. fer re: Counterfelters 
Sus.—@Serry, Wreng Number; isn't it Remantic 

a ERMINAL—@Apartment for Peggy: Coeunterfelters 

Sun.—@Serry, Wreng Number; ten't It Remantile 


Park Slope 
TIVOLI—@Serry, Wreng Number; Gay Ranchers 
Sun.—Last Days of Pompeli; Sire 
CARLTON—@Serry, Wrong Number: isn’t It Remantic 
Sun.—Rope: Smart Girls dert Talk ~ 
SANDERS—@Serry, Wrong Number: isn't It Remantle 


Bedford 
BELLA CINEMA—Emperor Waltz; | lese Dos 


Sun.—On Our Merry Way: Nerthwest Outpost 
LINCOLN—Secatterbrain: Sherts 


Sun.—@Sisfer Kenny; Beat the Band 
NATIONAL—Luxury Liner: @ Might at the Opera 
l Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed 0d My Herde; Fer Leve of M 
NEW AMSTERDAM—Julia Misbehaves: Ruthless SAVOY—Song ta Bera: The part * 
LAFFMOYV ‘Net Se eue ASTOR! 


a ata) HP 1 e HNN 


TIVOLI—@Agartment for Poggy> Counterfeiters . . © * A anD—Leet 
Don't Tak 7 


5 Jun. —Leves of Carmen; Leather Gloves Sun —e 
Sa II teens citing AOA eto 


Sun.—@WNight at the Opera: Festesie | 
STUDIO al Super Savie; Me Persigue Usa Mujer STADIUM Seng be Bere, The Pout STRAND—@58erry, Wreag Number; Aln’t It Romantic 


indonesian Guerillas 


° Good 
oe Tops 


{f your local movie house is not listed 
here, please ask the Manager te mail us 
his advance listings. 


MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 


AMS ASSADOR—Venus of Paris; indiseretion 

A 3A—_aehantme 

AVY US PLAYHOUSE—@Mensicur Vineont 
nine Rel Shem 

ELY3ic—€Eternal Husband 

FULTON—Joan of Are 

GLOB’—Beile Starr's Daughter 

GO ,HAM—Angel eon the Amazon 

LITT CARNE GIE—Interluce 

LITTLE CINEMET—The Eagle With Twe Heads 
MAYFAIR—Wake of the Red Witch 

MUSEUM OF MODCRN ART—WMikade 

NEW EUROPE—WHalales Tevesz: Gypey Rhapsody 
NEW YORK—Besten Bieckie’'s Chinese Venture; Rangers Ride 
PARAMOUNT—@ Paleface 

PARIG @Symphenie PASTORALE 

PARK AVOCNUE @ @Haemiet 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—Words and Musle 
Pi X—Uneva lable 

RiALTO—Unknewn ‘Island 

RIVOLI! @The Snake Pit 

ROKY—That Wenterful Urge 

S/ANLEY—@ @Sympheny of Life 
STRAND—@Acventures of Den Juan 

VICTORIA Jean of Are 

WORLD eres 

STH AVE PLAYHOUSE—@ @ Shee Shine; @ Beauty and Beast 
55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Mensicur Vincent 


East Side 


TRISUN ——Luxury Liner; @ Night at the Opere 

Atii—@Serr, Wre.g Number 

CHARLES—San Francisco; Texas 
Sua.—Smert Girls Des't Tam; Repe 

AC\D “MY-OF MUSIC—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle 
i rinecess 

CiTV¥—Nateit Fury: A 18 

IRVING PLACE—@e@Henry V 

GRAMERCY PARK CIN _MA—Geed Sam 

34TH ST.—@Serry. Wreag Number; Isn't it Romantic 
Sun.—Roepe: Smart Girls Dent Talk 

BEV -RLY—e@eThe Damned; Eternal Return 

52ND ST. TRANSLUX—e@Philedeiphia Stery 

NORMANDIE—?Pitfall 

SUTTON—This Was a Woman 

PLAZA—@aApartment fer eee 

ARCADIA—Luxury Lister; Nieht at the Opera 
Sun.—San Francisco; Philadelphia Stery 

YOU K—Madeina of the Seven Moons; Patrick the Great 
Sun.—Luxury Liver; Night at the Opera 

S8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Reope 

TRANS-LUX 72ND ST.—@Levwisiana Story 

TRANSLUX MONRO” —@Apeartment fer eee: Counterfeiters 
Sua.—Destry Rides Again: When the Daltens Rode 

TRANSLUK COLONY—Luxury Ciner: Night at the Opere 
Gux.—San Franecisee: Phileteiphia Stery 

rn ST. TRANSLUK—Philedeiphia Stery 

SETH ST. GRANDE—Rarers Edge: Helizapeppia 

GRACIE SQUART—Argels With Dirty Faces; Const Guard 
Sua.—Repe: Smart Girlie Dea't Talk 

TUDOR—PhiladeiphR Stery: Penthouse Rhythm 
Sun.—Rope; Smart Girls dent Talk 


West Side 


WAVERLY—e Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands: Leve of Mary 
STH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Apartment for Peggy 
GRECNWICH—@ Kiss the Bleed OF My Hands; Leve of Mary 
ELGIN—Rocky: Man Whe Reclaimed His Head , 
Sun.—Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
TERRACC—eSerry, Wien Number: isa't it Romantic 
Sua.—Thirteen Rue Madeleine; Sweet and Lewdewn 
SAVOY—@Apartment fer Peggy: Counterfeiters 
Sun.—Leves of Carmen: Leather Gloves 
SELWYN—@Red River; Se This is New York 
LYRiC—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 


TIM=S SQUARE—Assigned te Danger: Lew Comes te Texas 
APO l&LO— Unavailable 


Flatbush 


Bayside 
ALBEMARLE—eSerry, Wreng Number: 


BAYSIDE—@Apartment for Peggy; Ceunterfeitere 
Sus.—San Francisee, Philadelphia Stery 
VICTORY—SBeyend Glery; Hazard ~- 
Sun.—@ Kies the Bleed Ot My Hands; Iatrique 
BELLAIRE—@Serry, Wreag Number; len't it Romantic 
Sun.—@Apertemat for Peggy; Counterfeiters 
COLLEGE—@Apartment for Pegey: Counterfeiters 
Sua.—@Serry, Wreag Number; ten’t it Romantic 
CORONA—@Apartmeont for Peggy: Counterfeiters 


Flushing 

MAYFAIR—Canen City: Raw Deal 

Sun.—Piitall; large 
ROOSEVELT—@Apartmest for Peggy: Counterfelters 

Sun.—@Serry, Wreag Number; isn't it Romantis 
TOWN—Burning Cress; Trapped by Besten Blackie 

Sun.—Laughing at Life; Radie Ranch - 
UTOPIA—Emperer Waltz: | Jane Dee 

Sun.—Date With judy; Old Les Angeles . 


Forest Hills 
inWOOD—Pitfall: intrigue 
Sun.—San raneisce: Nerthwest Outpost 
FOREST HILLS—@eSerry, Wreng Number; Ale it Romantic 
MIDWAY—Seng is Born: The Peari 
TRYLON—Pitfail: intrigue 
Sun.—Canean City; Raw Deal 


Jamaica 


MERRICK—Crash Dive; Sinbad the Sailer 
CARLETON—Tap Restes: Secret Land ° 
Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands; Fer Leve ef Mary 
JAMAICA—@Apartment for Peggy: Counterteiters 
Sun.—Duke of West Peint; King of the Turf 
SAVOY—@eCerry, Wreng Number; isn’t it Romantic 
Sun.—Last Days of Pempeii; She 
AUSTIN—Pitfall: tairigue 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSGE—Pitfall; Iatrigue 
Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed OF My Hands; 
LAU RELTON—Pitfall: intrigue 
Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands; For Love of Mary 
irres NECK—Pitfaii: intrigue 
Sun.—@Apartemat fer Peggy: Counterfeiters 
OASIS—@Apartment ter Peggy: Counterfeiters 
ARION—Canen City: Raw Deal 
Sun.—Beyend Glery; Hazard > 
CROSSBAY—eSorry, Wreng Number; isn't it Remantie 
COMMUNITY—Luxury Liner; @WNight at the Opera 
QUEENS—Seng it Born; The Pearl 
DRAKE—Canen City; Raw Deal 
Sua.—Pitfail: intrigue 
CASINGO—Raw Deal; @ Louisiana 
Sun.—Tap Restes; Secret Land 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Rew Deal; Smugglers Cove 
Sun.—Tap Restes; Secret Land 
KEITHS—Seng le Bern; The Pearl 
LEFFERTS—@Apartment for Peggy: Counterfeiters 


lat it Remantic 
ASTOR—Passienate Spring: Seaevege Brigade 
AVALON—@Serry, Wreng Number; is'at it Remantic 
AVENUE D—Canon City; Raw Deal 
AVENUE U—Pitfall; Intrigue 
BEVERLY—e@Serry, Wreng Number; lest it Remantile 
CLARIDGE—@Apartment tor Peggy) Counterfeiters 
COLLEGE—Tag Roots: Secret Land * 
Sua.—Luxury Liner; Night at the Opera 
ELM—Serry, Wreng Number; lest it Remantic 
FARRAGUT—eSery, Wreng Number; lat it Romantic . 
FLATBUSH—High Seas: Mutiny on the Blackhawk 
GRANADA—@Apartment for ee: Counterfeiters 
JEWEL—Night in Paradise: Swamp Water 
Sue.—Shady Lady; Michigan Kid 
KENT—Beyend Glery; Hazard 
Sua.—Pilali; tntrigue 
KINGSWAY—Seng is Bera; The Pear! 
LEADER—@Serry, Wrong Numba; Isn't it Romantic 
LINDEN—@Sery, Wreag Number; isn’t It Remeantie 
MARINE—Seng ic Bera; The Pear! 
MAY FAIR—@Apartment for Peggy; Counterfeiters 
MiIDWOOD—Seng ts Born; The Pearl 
NOSTRAND—@Apartment for Pessy; Ceounterfeiters 
Sua.—Lunury Liner; @ Night at the Opera 
PARKSIDE—@ @Henry V 
PATIO—@Apartment fer Peggy: Counterfeiters 
QUENTIN—@ Kiss the Biced O89 My Hands; 
us. — Pian; intrigue 
RIALTO—@Apartment for eee: 
RUGBY—Beyend Glery: Hazard 
Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed Ot My Hands; For Leve of Mary 
TRAYMORE—Pitfali: intrigue 
TRIANGLE—Beyend Glery: Hazard 
Sun.—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands; Fer Leve of Mary 
VOGUE—Mikade; @! Knew Where i'm Geing 


Brighton—Coney Island 

OCEANA—@Apartment for Peggy; Counterfeiters 
SHEEPSH EAD—Luxury Liner; @ Night at the Opera 
SURF—@ Kiss the Bleed Of7 My Hands; For Leve ef Mary 

Sua.—Tag Reste; Seoret Land 
TUXEDO—Luxury Liner: @Night at the Opera 

Sun.—San Francisce; Philadeiphia Stery 
BERKSHIRE—Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 
COLON Y—Muatihy's Ghest; Ghest of Frankenstein 
MARBORO—Geng Is Bern: The Pear! 

Rid —Bushwick 
WALKER—SGeng Ic Born: The Pear! 
EMPIRE—Date With Judy: Old Les Angeles 

Sun.—Sudan; House of Horrors 


RIDGEWOOD—@eSerry, Wreag Number; Als't it Remantic 
RiVOLi—Bieck Angel; Climax 


Bay Ridge 

BERKSHIRE—@ Kiss the — of My Hands; . _Love of Mary 
CENTER—Murder Mob; White. Gorilla CAMBRIA—e@Serry. Wrong Number; isn’t it Remantiec 
Sun.—Ameorican Empire: Buckskin Frontier 2 Sun.—@Apartemnt for Peggy; Counterfeiters 
COLISEUM—@Apartment for Peggy: Counterfeiters LINDEN—@Serry, Wrong Number; ien't it Remantie _ 
ELECTRA—Butch Minds the Baby; Tight Shees Sun.—@Apartemat ter Peggy: Counterfeiters ; 

Sun.—Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Nigh t ST. ALBANS—gApartment for Peggy; Counterfeiters 
NEW FORTWAY—Luxury Liner; @ Night at the Opera Sun.—@Serry, Wreng Number; isn’t it Romantic 

‘Sun.—@Apartment fer Peggy; Ceounterfeiters GARDEN—@Apartment fer Peggy: Counterfeiters 
HARBOR—@Apartment fer Peggy: Counterfeiters Sun.—@Serry, Wrong Number; isn’t it Romantte 
PARK—Luxury Liner; Night at the Opere ROOSEVELT—@ Kiss the Seed Off My Hands; Leve d Mary 
RITZ—@Apartment for Peggy; Counterfeiters W oodside 


STANLEY—@ @Sahara: Destroyer é 6 ö 
Sun.—Merning Glory; Leek Whe le Laughing BLISS—e@Serry, Wrong Number; ten't it Romantic 
CENTER—Captain from Castile; Argentine Nights 
The Rockaways Sun.—Speilers: Corregidor 
GEM—Kit Carsen: Last of the Mobleans 43RD ST.—e@Apditment for Petey: Counterteltive 
Sun.—Fighting Devildogs;: Celerade Pioneers HOBGART—@ Kiss the Bleed Of My Hands; Leve of Mery 


PAR K—Repe;: Smart Girls Don't Talk 
 Sun.—Luxury Liner; Night at the Opera The listing of RKO.and Loew's theatres 
Brownsville has been dropped. 
SUTTER—Canen City: Rew n This action is taken in support of the. 
a.—@ Ki : 

2 ͤ— v nr tammaale na’ Wales, wenet: by eg Rem 
and the Screen Publicists Guild against 

the major movie companies. With the ex- 


Ceunterfeiters 
Leather Gleves 


Jengle Patrel 


Leve of Mary 
Counterfeiters 


Hi Seas 0 
* Fer Leve of Mary 


Ceounterfeiters 


SUP REME—Rope; Smart Girls Den't Talk 


Will 
ALBA—@Apartment te Peggy: Counterfeiter s 


COMMODORE—@Serry, Wrong Nugber; Ain't It Romantic 
KISMET—Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera 


95 uae 
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ud RADIO HIGHLIGHTS | 


Saturday, Jan. 8 

6:15 PM—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS 

6:30 PM—NBC Symphony Orch. 
WNBC 

8:30 PM—Life Begins at 980. 

| WOR 

9:30 PM—Hit Parade. WNBC 

9: 30 PM Fires at Schuyler 
Square”. WCBS 

TV 

8:00 PM—Basketball (CCNY - St. 
Joseph's; St. John's- 
Loyola of Chicago). 

WCBS-TV 

9:30 PM—Basketball (Jamaica 

Arena). WNBTZ ) 


SATURDAY 


* 


13:00-WNBC_News. Charies F. MoCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
Watt Barres 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 


$3: 15-WNBO—The Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—The Unexpected . 
12:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 


WQxkR—Nevws; 
1:30-WNBC—RFD America 
WJZ—Variety Musicale 

WCBS—Give and Take 

WOR—Official Detective 

‘2:00-WJZ—Metropoltan Opera 

* WoK—TLone Wolf 

WNBC—Vincent Lopez, Orchestra 
WCBS—How to Get Mere Out of Life 


WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recerded Muse 
WR Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Rendezvous with Ross 
WMCA—Holkiay Time 
wQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America Uhited 


WNEW—Music America Loves 
WLIB—News; Music 
WQxR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony 
1-05-WQxXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William 8. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBOC—<Author Meets The Critics 
WOR—There Stories Are Yours 
WJ7—Nationa) Vespers 


WCBS—tTell It Again 
WNEW—News; Reeorded Music 
- WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 

2:00-WOR—WOR Opera Concert 

WCBS—Festival of Music 

WNBC—GOreat Mements in Opera 

WJZ—Week Around the Word 

WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert : 

WLIB—Gypty Music- 

WQxXR—News 
2:05-WQxkR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


2:30-WNBC—NBO University Theatre 


WOR Harry 
tr President 
WCBS—You Are There 


> WQXxR— Americans 


 2:55-WNYC—News 


WLIB—Latim American Music 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 


WOR—Michae) O'Duffy 
WOR—YMCA Christmas Program 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCES—N. — Philharmonie 
Symphon 
MI ele 
3:15-Wiz—Puture of America 


Detective Mysteries 
WsJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air 


WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 
WNEW—News; 


WAGNER’S music drama, 
Die Walkuere, in its new 
Lee Simonson settings, will 
be heard for the first time at the 
Metropolitan next Monday night 
Jan, 10. Helen Traubel will be 
the Bruennhilde, Rose Bampton 


the Sieglinde, and Kerstin Thor- 
borg returns for her first appear- 
ance this season as Fricka. 


. > > 


THE 22ND ANNUAL benefit 
performance at the Metropolitan 
sponsored by the Free Milk Fund 
will be presented on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 11, when a gala 
“Verdi Festival,” comprising acts 
from three of his most popular 
works, is scheduled. : 


oS * 4 > 


_ ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
Jan. 12, Charpentier’s Louise will 
de the opera, with Dorothy Kir- 
sten.in the title role, Charles 
Kullman is the Julien, Margaret 
Hershaw the Mother, and John 
“Brownlee the Father. 


* . > 
* 2 


chen. enti 


role of Rigolette on Thursday 
evening, Jan, 13. 


A SPECIAL MATINEE of bo- 
nizetti’s Lucia Di Lammermoor 
on Friday afternoon, Jan. 14, will 
inaugurate the annual series of 
student performances, sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
for high school pupils in the New 
York area, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. 


Folksay Group to 
Hold ‘Dance-A-Round’ 
This Saturday Night 
The American Folksay Group 
will present its ‘New Year Dance- 
A-Round’ at the Furriers Union 
Hall, 250 W. 26 St., N. T. this 
Saturday evening, Jan. 8 at 8:30. 


There will be square dancing and 


national dancing of other nations. 
The intermission program will 
feature Joe (Prof.) Jaffe, folk- 


WMCA—). Raymond Walsh, Porum 


1:15 PM—Elmo Roper. WCBS 
1:15 PM—William 8. Gatimor. 
WMGM 
1:30 PM—Author Meets the 
Critic. WNBC 
2:00 PM—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC 


3:00 PM—N.Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony. WCBS 

3:30 PM—Juvenile Jury. WOR 

4:00 PM—Quiz EKidps. WNBO 

4:35 PM—Living, 1949. WNBO 

6:00 PM—Oscar Brand Song 

: Festival. WNYC 

6:30 PM— Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet. WNBC 

7:00 PM—Jack Benny show. 

WCBS 

8:00 PM—Adventures of Sam 
Spade. WCBS 

9:00 PM—Electric Theatre. 
WCBS 

9:30 PM—Theatre Guild. WJZ 

9:30 PM—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS 


WNBO 


TV 

| 8:00 PK Author Meets the 
Critic. WNBT a 

8:30 PM—Meet the Press WNBT 

8:30 PM—Actor’s Studio. 
WJIZ-TV 

9:30 PM—tTelevision Playhouse 


2:30 PM—You Are There. WCBS 


WOR—The Falcon 
WJIZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Jack Benny Show 


WOR—Undet Arrest 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQXR—News 
9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:156-WJZ—Louella Parsons Sn 


WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Quis—I Challenge You 
§:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Lum N Abner 


WQXR—News 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
18:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest 
10:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Betty Grable - Dan Dalley 

When My Baby Smiles At Me 
(Cooler) 

Kristine Miller - Arthur Frans 
Jungle Patrol 


! 


10:15 PM—Show Business. WNEW © 
11:30 PM—Chicago Round Table 


se One’ Hero 

Four noted artists have been 
commissioned by Mayer-Burstyn, 
Inc, to portray their impressions of 
Donald Thompson as he appears 
in the title role of “The Quiet 
One”, soon to have its premiere at 
the Little Carnegie Theatre. 

The artists are Raphael Soyer, 
John Groth, Robert Gwathmey 
and § Jospeh Hirsch. Donald 
Thompson, who plays the leading 


— oer a 
TODAY 


How Things Look on the 
Other Side of the “Iron Cur- 
tain” — Anna Louise Strong 
tells you in her article “Rus- 
sia Plants Trees, While 
Abroad. 

* 


That Genetics Controversy— 
, BERNARD 


role in The Quiet One, is a New | 


York boy who never acted before. 
The film is the story of a “lost” 
boy’s desperate search for love 


Cedric Bennett and Lilo Kan- 
torowicz, violin, Arnold Brown, 
viela, Boyd Bennett, cello, Betty 
Gladstone and Ruth Kobart, 
voice, John Cage, Anne Dodge, 
Joan Slessinger, Constantme 
Stronghilos and Goodwin Sam- 
mel pianists. 


: 


Why Russians Are Confident 
About the Future? 
In an interview with ANDREW 
VOYNOW, “Rassia Meves Ahead,” 
an American who has just re 
turned from «a two-year stay in 
the Soviet Union gives revealing 
explanations. 1 
How a Soviet Bookkeeper 
Lives 
Here's how «as told by SERGEI 
KOUBRNAKOFF in The Man Whe 
Coun ts = = . 2 
SF Se: > Sa 
The Life of the Soviet Leisure 
Class 
—RALPH PAREER has some in- 
tesesting surprises in his articie, . 
He Whe Dees Net Work. e 


— 


Hew the Soviet Hel Hand 
ees "eo Bridge 


PERE 
i) 


irate, informative articles by 
leading authorities on the lat- 
developments the Soviet 


4) 


* 


i 


3 


-month subscription ‘ 
with this January 


3 
3 
5 


: 


Single- copies 15e ench * 


* 
28 855 Seow — K v 
* * 


* SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


1 114 EK. Stnd St. New York 16, N. v. 
1 subscription: fer dight months de- 
g sinning with the January, 1949 issue. 
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THE STANLEY’S GREATEST HIT SHOW! 


‘Really Magnificent’’—Pest-Heme News 


“Inspired, splendid fetk dancing A songs. Recommended’’—Star. 


ART KING 


* Beautiful“ — N 
—— — Thee: 


YS PRIZE FUME IMAGICCLOR 


fc, e, . Uf, Ue 
== a ) 


Pub MVE. bet. 42 & 41 STS. 
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Dewey’s Program | 
Ignores Labor, 
Negroes, Mothers 


By Max Gordon 
Gov. Dewey handed his 


Legislature on Wednesday, and it was weak stuff. Though 


trumpeted in advance as a document of rare progress, the 
was curi-® 


programmatic message 
ously empty even of Dewey’s usual 
demazogy. The Governor, apparently. 
has not yet gotten over his Novem- 
ber defeat and appears uncertain 
as to where he goes from here. 

His legislative policy for the year 
has some glaring omissions. For one 
thing, his message did not even sug- 
gest the growing joblessness in the 
state. It talked only about record 
employment levels. Yet, both up- 
state and in New York City, the job- 
less rolls have been rapidly climb- 
ing in the past couple of months. 

* 

IN THE LIGHT of his analysis. 

the Governor raturally skipped ali 
mention of liberalization of the un- 
employment insurance setup. In 
fact, aside from a recommendation 
that the Legislature study the prob- 
lem of sickness insurance, the Gov- 
ernor by-passed all problems relat- 
ing directly to labor. 
Even more remarkable for a chief 
executive in New York Sate was 
his complete silence on the subject 
of civil rights, despite the fact that 
it has emerged as a major national 
problem. 

One Negro legislator remarked 
Dewey appears to think the subject 
has been completely resolved in the 
state. 

A less charitable explanation 
given was that he was sore at the 
Negro people because they voted 
against him despite the state FEPC, 
and his silence was due to vindictive- 
ness. 

In any case, the issue will come 
to the fore at the legislative session 
as bills to bar segregation in the 
State guard, to end discrimination 
in various types of housing develop- 
ments, and to strengthen the state 
FEPC are thrown into the legisla- 
tive hopper. 

* 

THE GOVERNOR also maintained 
a discreet silence concerning an in- 
crease in state funds to local gov- 
ernments, about which there has 
been much controversy. The infer- 
ence is he will continue to insist 
on local sales taxes and other local 
taxes that hit the little guy, instead 
of giving out a more generous share 
of state funds. 

As regards education, he simply 


000,000 in new school construction. 


increase of 67 percer.t, but retaining | 


u 


FOR TOP CLUBS IN 


1949 program to the State 


posal for a $23,000,000 increase in 
state aid to schools, and for $16,- 


Mass opinion in the state, as ex- 
pressed at public hearings last year, 
is that at least $60,000,000 more in 
state aid is essential, and that $100,- 
000,000 should be provided for build- 
ing new schools, 

* 


OTHER SUBJECTS of importance 
to the citizenry on which the Gov- 
ernor was mum irclude a child care 
program, which he apparently con- 
siders a dead letter, and salaries 
and working conditions of state em- 
ployes. 

On housing, he projected a new 
$300,000,000 state housing credit to 
[take the place of the fund already 
exhausted. This is small potatoes 
as compared with the need. 


William Norman, § 
said that 112 clubs have 


ahead,” Norman concluded. 


Cus,... Sacco-Vanxetti 3. 
„N. 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
NEW YORK STATE 


This is a copy of the New York State Committee Certificate of 
Achievement which will be awarded te all Communist Party Clubs 
reaching 100 percent of quota in The Worker subscription drive. 


been qualified. These clubs have been 
placed on the William Z. Foster Honor Koll appearing regularly in 
Tuesday's edition of the Daily Worker during the course of the drive. 


Norman stressed the importance of having a maximum number 
of clubs on the Honor Roll as one of the best guarantees that the 
whole state organization will be able te complete its 23,000 sub quota 
tn time. “The fourth listing of the Honor Roll will appear on Tues- 
| day, Jan. 11. If your club has not made the roll as yet, be sure it goes 
over the top this week. It will mean 


for the vital peace and civil rights struggles that lay immediately 


* 8 


v Hungarian 
Wor Criminal 
Off to Brazil 


MILAN, Italy (ALV - Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, wartime Hun- 
garian dictator who is sought for 
war crimes by some Allied coun= 
tries, has left the U.S. zone of Ger- 
many and is now on his way to 
Brazil. 

Horthy is the man who suppressed 
Hungarian unions: and parlia- 
mentary government, and executed 
thousands of workers by firing 
squads in the early 1920’s. During 
World war II his. government took 
measures which resulted in the kill- 
ing of tens of thousands of Jews. 


- Stopping in Milan on his way to 
South Am -he saw the press 
long eno “ae indorse Cardinal 
Josef Min ity, Catholic prelate 
arrested for seeking overthrow of 
Hungary’s present government, as 
“a really strong man who was burn- 
ing with love of freedom.” 


\' 


S. 


> 


„ in making the announcement, 


British CP Asks Action 
LONDON (ALN).—British work- 
ers were asked “to refuse to make 
or transport supplies for the Dutch 
aggressors” in Indonesia in a state- 


another club in fighting shape 


He developed a comprehensive 
program for care of the mentally 
ill, but omitted one major item, 
higher wages for hospital atter.dants 
and other personnel. A top problem | 
in the state institutions is shortage 
of personnel because of low pend 
|ards. (Continued from Page 5) 

Democratic reaction to aan in the school system, this broken- 


program was curious. A couple of record repetition of “orders from 
weeks ago, State Democratic chair-| Moscow“ 


man Paul Fitzpatrick declared. that But in view of his obvious anti- 
since Dewey had virtually taken over : Soviet mania, I recalled to him that 
the Democratic platform, be would the “Kremlin” was an ally in our 
get Democratic support. war for survival. 

Evidently the Democrats changed Bucci Giemissed this as a “his- 


their minds. They assailed the mes- 
torical fact,” commenting that the 


sage for its omissions, at the same 
time indicating they would fizht Americans “did most of the winning 
of the war.” 


against an increase in taxes. 
Obviously, their position is strictly, 


demagogic since an attack on Dew- 
eyite omissions implies they want A LOYAL TEACHER, according 


to spend more money. Dewey's tax to Bucci, is one who believes in 
program calls for restoring previous American way of lifeg, This con- 


jincome tax cuts, which means an cent I noted, was a platitude which 
the 25 percent cu& in corporate taxes. filled the pages of the Journal- 

The Dewey program ran into the | American, a sheet that not only 
head-on opposition of the American | Communists but millions of decent- 
Labor Party, the United Public minded Americans consider fascist 


Workers, the Teachers Union, the 
Communist Party, all of whom indi- und Un-American. Then, without 


cated they planned to fight against standing up and with considerable 
the omissions ard failures to meet fumbling, Bucci recited the Pledge 


public needs, of Allegiance emphasizing the last 
words, “with justice towards all.” 
Export Trade Lower 


* 


— 


THE MAN WHOSE WITCHHUNT 
LED TEACHER TO SUICIDE 


nonsense surprised me. 


| COUPLE wants unfurnished cold-water flat, 


ment. issued by the Communist 
Party. 


— JACEK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


Menmoeouth Ave., Lakewood, N. 4. 
— Lakeweed 6-1222 and 0819 


Make reservations 

SAM LIPTZIN 

- Oultaral Directer fer the Season 
— 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE ' FURNITURE 


QUIET, busy, literary man wants to share NEWLY remodeled living room. set for sale. 
his cheerful Brooklyn Heights apartment $125.00. Cali DA 8-0513 any evening. 
with man, any vocation if intelligent | JEWELRY 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Service, 147 Foumth Ave. GR 
7-7553. 


--. 


anyone who might still believe in 
peaceful relations with the Soviet 
Union. 


and progressive. $10 week. Write Box) 


783, c-o The Worker. 


WILL SHARE with business girl, modern 
apartment; kitchen; low rental. BUck- 
minster 4-457. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


YOUNG woman desires’ share apartment) 
with young woman. Manhattan pre- 
ferred. Write Box 75, e-o The Worker. "easonable. Call WA 9.2288. 


APARTMENTS “WANTED | RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


STUDENT VET, wife, urgently i 2 room| FINEST HIGH FIDELITY radio phono- 
apt. Prefer Bronx. KI 7-2984. | §raphs custom built to highest quality 
| Specifications or as recommended by a 
YOUNG interracial couple must have room prominent consumers’ organization. 
or apt. Being evicted. Help us stay Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. 11 
together. CYpress 2-0572 or write Box| Street. ORegon 3-3191: 
72 c-o The Worker. 


ATTENTION—Real Music Lovers! If you 
have direct current and have trouble 
finding a high-fidelity radio-phono com- 
bination—I have it! Special 16 tube cus~- 
tom-built Console AC-DC-FM combina- 
tions. Mahogany cabinet, Garrard .In- 


— RADIATORS 
THREE GAS radiators, good condition, 


— 


to $35. MU 6-4365. : 


COMRADES, friends, where else can & 
Negro look. Please, a small apt. or share 
your. Situation desperate. Write Box 
TT oc-o The Worker. 


termix Changer, two speakers—all fre- 


let it be known he was “conferring” | 
on a State Board of Regents pro- 


The U. S. is selling a third less 


goods abroad than in 1947. 


China 


(Continued from Page 3) 
League—published leaflets attack- 
ing American imperialism. 

“American im under 
the pretext of their cit- 
mens and their property, sent 
marines here,” the Workers’ 
League pamphlet said. “Actually, 
they want to land in Shanghai it- 
self and help the Kuomintang. . 


“The State Department and the 
Shanghai consulate general have 
repeated again and again that the 
United States has no intention of 
“violating Chinese sovereignty and 


interfering in Chinese civil affairs,” 
the circular said. 


“Is. this dispatching of marines 
not an act of aggression and direct 
denial of their avowed intentions?” 
the Workers’ League asked. “The 
Chinese people will nto forget that 
it is the United States which helped 
to promote the civil war and which 
equipped and fed ‘Kuomintang 
troops against the people. 

“We hereby demand that all 
United States forces withdraw 


* 


1 another federal 


memorandum charging that “the 


Dennis Case 


(Continued from Page 3) 
reason to fear they would be dis- 
missed on charges of sympathy with 
organizations mentioned in the 
“loyalty” purge list if they voted 
to acquit the general secretary of 
the Communist Party. 


The brief quotes the opinion of 


Not like in Russia where the people 
aren't allowed to speak, think, 
WE cee 


I stopped Bucci to say I thought 
“justice for all” also meant justice 
for political, racial and religious 
minorities. By his actions, I con- 
tinued, he was trying to deny, “jus- 
tice for all“ to many. He then in- 
sisted that justice for all' could be 
maintained except for “certain 
groups” in public employ. 


Supreme Court Justice Jackson in He reiterated his belief in the 


case (Frazier vs. 
United States) last month in this 
connection. Jackson said that “we 
cannot expect every clerk and mes- 
senger in the great government bu- 


principle on the on the police state 
Mundt-Nixon bill, which he orig- 
inally stated in a Board brief in the 
Thompson academic freedom case. 


reaucracy to feel so ure as to 
put his dependence on the Govern- | 
ment out of mind” in the jury box. 

The brief is. signed by Louis F. 
McCabe, Earl Dickerson, David M. 
Freedman and Harry Sacher, Den- 
nis’ attorneys. 


Zionists Say Britain 
is Ally of Arabs 


The American Zionist Emerg- 
ency Council yesterday released a 


most recent actions of Great Brit- 
ain with regard to Israel have es- 


pelt" chal yn tet‘ | 
t is in fact an 


- i aca e 


When I asked whether the Hearst 


press was giving the lead to the 


witch-hunt in the schools, the legal 
counsel answered it was “immat- 
erial.” . 


As reported in the Hearst press, 
Bucci affirmed that school authori- 
ties were looking into the record of 
three teachers. He would not say 
who they were or when they would 
be questioned in a “gentlemanly and 
courteous manner.” 


As for fascists in the schools, they 
would be questioned, he said, when 
and if they were found. 


4 nT apes 
chon TH on 


oc 


boo. 


ee 


“With justice towards all,” he re-| 
peated. “That is the basic principle. 


— Üü——d 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


quency controls, 1 year guarantee. 
it—Hear it. Jimmy's Radio Service, 
W. Iith St., N. T. C. CH 34396. 


12TH Sr. 229 E. Single room, elevator, 
good location, gentleman preferred. OR 
3-3086. 


UNFURNISHED ROOM SOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


UNFURNISHED room in apt., full use of 
kitchen, West Nineties, just off park, near 
subway and bus lines, for single person. 
$10 weekly. Write Box 76 -o The 
Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 
(Bronx) 


W. BRONX. Large, light and airy. Suitable 
once. Convenient transit. TR 2-6908. 


LARGE room for one or two. Kitchen 
privileges. West Bronx. 8th and Lex- 
ington Ave. Subways. Call CY 9-6268. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: CONTACT PERSON. Must be 
reader of Jewish Life. Good person can 


earn nice income. Full or part time. 
Apply Room 621, 35 E. 12th St.) 


FEMALE—Recéptionist-Bookkeeper. Hotel 
Allaben, 501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, 
N. J. 


FOR RENT 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Baby Sitter, 2 or 3 steady 
days or evgs. a week. Elynore Walden, 
203 W. 18th St. 


YOUNG family man, chauffeur’s license, 
. urgently seeks full-time job, General 
experience and work. Write Box 
74 -o The Worker. 


APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC HRZATERS, $8.95 up. 15-20 per- 
cent savings on all brands. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave (ih St.) 

OR 4.7819. > 


eee. Ser 


— daily; 812.0 
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MASSAGE 
MASSAGE at home, ladies! 
rcises. 


Medical and 


Call evenings. GRamercy 3-7828. 


SOFA SEAT bottoms rebuilt in your home, 
New webbing, new lining, springs re- 
tied, $12. Furniture repaired, remodeled, 
repolished, reupholstered, slip covered, 


Comradely attention. TRafalgar 7-2554, 
TRAVEL 
OOMRADE driving to Florida Jan. 13. Seeks . 


companion to share driving and expenses. 
Call GE 6-7477, after 6 p. m. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage. Metropolitan 
Area. Call two experien veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6- „ day-night, 


WEEKENDS ONLY; local and long-distance 
hauling; cost to you 50 


— 


By Art Shields 

Cardinal Windeserity of Hungary, 
Spellman of New York called a “saintly spiritual leader,” 
after his arrest last week, was a rabid meter of violence 


against progressive workers. 2 
At the height of the White Guard | 

terror against Hungarian workers 

in, 1920 he was calling for the e- 

termination” of the enemies ef the 


oe 
whom Cardinal] let Vatican American agent in the 


Catholic hierarehy’s international 
plotting in favor of fascism. 

In the last year Spellman has 
held personal conferences with 
General. Franco; the fascist butcher 
m Madrid; with the Emperor Hiro- 
nue of Japan, the untried war 


r d 


fascist regime. 

And as late as last summer he 
was threatening ta excommunicate 
every Catholic who read the Uter- 
ature of the people's government. 

This is the man whose arrest was 
described as a “sickening sham” by 
U. S. Undersecretary of State, Rob- 
ert M. Lovett, the international 
banker. | 

Mindszenty was accused of plot- 


ting to overthrow the Hungarian 


peoples government and set up 
Otte Hapsburg, the Archduke, on 
the Hungarian th the 
help of the Vatican and the United 
States Governmept. His own cor- 
respondence tells of the plot. 
Mindszenty’s 


of the fascist Horthy regime. 

The fascist concentration camp at 
Zalaegerseg, where the present 
Hungarian cardinal was then a 
parish priest, was full of starved 


and flogged workers and pedsants | 


in 1920, when Mindszenty was in- 


citing the White Terrorists. 


“We have to exterminate the 
Communists and Social Democrats 
from the face of the earth,” the 
fascist priest declared publicly. 

We can't handle them with 
gleved hands,“ he continued. 

‘If some one has knowledge about 
a Social Democrat or Communist,” 
he went on, “he must hand them 
over to the police.” (Quoted in Mag- 
yar Jovo, Hungarian-language paper 
inaNew York.) 

Mindszenty was working closely, 
then with the fascist organization, 
The Awakening Magyars. The lead- 
er of this anti-Semitic group, Tibor 
Eckhardt, has found haven in Amer- 
ica by courtesy of the State Depart- 
ment. 

How many workers were slaugh- 
tered at Mindszenty's incitation 18 
only a guess. The victims of the 
White Terror that followed Ane de- 
feat of the Hungarian workers’ re- 
public in 1919 “are still uncounted,” 
as Emil Lengyel, Hungarian writer 
has said. 

“Police barracks and improvised 


incendiary propa- : 8 
ganda. goes back to the early days 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


jails throughout Hungary were pack- 
ed with suspects,” reported Langyel 
in his book on The Danube. “An 
enemy's denunciation was sufficient 
to cause arrests, and night after 
night the shrieking of the doomed 
was heard. The political underworld 
rose to the surface and mass mur- 
ders became patriotism. The free- 
booters of Lt. Ivan Hejas (one of the 
fascist leaders) rounded up scores 
of liberals and Jews, made them dig 
their own graves in the forest 
and buried them, and concentration 
camps were opened. The fury of 
the reaction vented itself with par- 
ticular fury upon the Jews.” 

None of these victims of fascism 
was mourned by Spellman, inciden- 
tally. . 

The Catholic hierarchy, which 
Mindszenty eventually headed, was 
the most powerful backer of sem 
feudal but fascist regime, headed by 
Admiral Horthy for 25 years. 

The Church, was the biggest 
landowner in Hungary, with more 
than 1,000,000 fertile acres. And 
Mindszenty bitterly attacked the 
people’s government for giving the 
land to the people. 

His hopes of getting this land 
back depended primarily on the 
interventién by international reac- 
tion, directed by- American imperial - 


Acheson 


.. (Continued from Page 7) 
Was prepared to adopt a softer“ 
The President emphatically 
scoiched those reports. 
NO CHANGE IN POLICY 


He was asked by a reporter 
whether the new appointments 
presaged a change in foreign policy. 
He replied vigorously that they did 
not. Referring to the Franklin ar- 
ticle, he.said it was without founda- 
tion in nearly every Instance and 
paragraph. 

He denied Franklin's claim that 
he had conversed with the Presi- 
dent on this subject; he had never 
been interviewed by Franklin, he 
said, although he added that the 
columnist had been to see him a 
couple of times about a job. He ad- 
mitted Franklin had been employed 
to help with his speeches during 
the campaign but said he had never 
seen a top secret document. 

Truman said he took full re- 


; 


(Continued from Page 3) 
known or introduced te the jury | 
elerk as good potential jurors are 
generally added to the liste of © 
potential qualifiers.” 

The Tolman memorandum states 
that this discriminatory manner of 
making up jury panels has been 
praised by resident judges, the US, 
Attorney and his staff, the FBI 
and attaches of the U. 8. District 
Court clerk’s office. 

Counsel for the 12 Communists 
charge that the New York, District 


violates both the law and U. &. 
Supreme Court decisions on jury 
selection. 


Communism a Rival, 
Not Foe; Missions Told 


BUCK HILLS FALLS, Pa. (UP). 
—Missionaries in Russian - con- 
trolled areas were urged to consider 
communism as an “arch competitor’ 
but not as an enemy. 


A document entitled “The Chris- 
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CP to High Court : 


method of making up the panels 
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. and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


a 
Juvenile 


G 


Furniture 


— 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


of ~~ Baby Carriages ané 
Nursery Furnitere 
Sor AT 


ABYTOWNE 
5 12 EXT. 
Breeklyn FParamoun | 


=| 
8 


Lee 


AS LOW 5 * 
4 28 
Lewest prices fer fereign 

language typewriters 

MIMEZOGRAPES 


All LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23ed St. CH 33-8086 
(Bet Sixth end Seventh Aves.) 


Pm @ TYPEWRITERS 


** 


aise treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
ue W. 36th st. Tel ME -n 
Saltes 1161-3 Next te Saks Mth St 


— ————U —U— .ůhk⅜-t̃ P 


Opticians and Optometrists _ 


— 


N BENOF F. 


 OMelal TWO Grenz W - ae 
: Frs EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED — 


. 167th Sr. BRONX 
Tel. JErome 17-0022 


BRODSKY 


Al kinds — incieding ‘aute- 


mobile, Gre, fe, compensation, etc. 
738 BROADWAY Yerk City 


— = 
SYD vecorators 


CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought te home 


Free Estimates and Consulting 
358 Liberty e., Breeklyn, N. . 
HYacinth 4-8863 


Moving and Storage _ 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST: 


ite New York om all above points. 
run STORAGE — 10 DAYS: 


VAN SERVICE 
Chicago, 


Hl 


2 DINNER & Music—$1.50 


‘Printing 
— PROGRESSIVE 
PRINTING 


COMPANY : 
SPECIALISTS -for ORGANIZATIONS 
„ snd TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street 


Jomo nor WA 4-4734 
KReeorde and Musie 
VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S” MUSIC ‘SHOP: 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.) 
Open un 10 P.M, OR 4-9400 


a - ‘Restaurants 
— JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Get. 12 and 18th Sta. 


GR 7- 9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ®@ - 


2 


isk. ur. 
mear e.. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Flowers 
eee 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywaere 


Cn 3.8357 


1 


Furs 


MUSKRAT COATS 
“Tour 50 


102 foreign mission boards for adop- 
tion and study. 


allverware at a discount of 18 to 35%. 
Wateh repair mian on premises, | 
147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
N. Shafer GR 7-758 Wm. Voge! - 


227 w. 46S—C16-7957 ® 
— —— 
KAVEK AZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$17 East ith Street, mr. fad Ave. 


182 FLATBUSH AVE, — 
Near Atlantie Ave. — Our uly office. 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist {| 
Tel, NEyins 8-9166 . 


Daly 9 a.m»? p.m. Set. 9 am.-3 — 
EYES EXAMINED ote tanned 1 
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Revived LIU Change 
Things for St. Loui 


After eleven minutes of | r 
the game with North 5 5 


lina State at the Garden 
Thursday night, Long Island Uni- 
versity’s stock had hit rock bottom. 
The score was a pitiful 22-5, the | 
visitors seemed able to score at 
will with their driving one hand- 
ers, and the very thought of Tues- 
day night’s game against unbeaten 
St. Louis appeared painful. | 
That's all changed now. LIU ‘pee Si Fy a : 
doesn’t figure to stop Macualey and 1 r 58, . 
company, but the game has come 5 1 BSS 
alive with possibilities. | 


On the 


8 Board 


- N Midwinter een, in A. I. 
I IT’S ABSOLUTELY TRUE that the last putout in 
the World Series game at Boston was just the day be- 


fore yesterday, but take my word for it just the day after 
tomorrow you'll be reading about the new Ty Cobbs at the spring 
training camps. To a lot of readers sports doesn’t exist between World 
Series and spring training. Football is for the freshmen, basketball 
for the sophomores and track for the birds. So for them, and them 
alone, the Scoreboard today will cast its eye over the sixteen big league 
5 teams, and taking into account what shuffling about occurred in 
December, do a little plain and fancy’ speculating. 

We'll begin, as we certainly.should, with the Cleveland Indians, 
champions of all they survey, a grand team with a fine fandom and a 
hankering to keep on doing what they did in 1948. Bill -Veeck, a young 


*. 3 
= * 
* 


The metamorphosis which pro- 


duced a 65-61 victory for the upset 
of the Year was occasioned by more 
than the shift to a zone defense, 
though this undoubtedly helped to 


magnate who has thrice violated the most sacréd. precept in the world 
of magnateville, laissez faire, has done it again. With a pennant winner 


1 in tow he has refused to sit on what he has. He doesn't believe in 


Starding still. So at the cost of nothing too decisive, he has added to 
last year’s tophotch pitching staff such talent as southpaw Papish 


+ ‘from the White Sox and righthander Early Wynn from the Senators.~. 


The Indians Mill go inte. 1949 with the deepest staff of potential 
starting pitchers anyone can remember in baseball. Read em and 
weep, if you're not a Cleveland fan. Bearden, Lemon, Feller, Gromek, 
Zoldak, Paige, Wynn. Another change finds Mickey Vernon, 
stylish first baseman, rounding out the infield instead of Ed Robinson. 
We must wait for a verdict on this one. But it is not unknown for 
ballplayers to regain top form when transferred from a loser to a. 
winner, and be it remembered that Vernon led the AL in hitting in- 
"46. Robinson, a good fielder and occasional long hitter, was never 
high in Boudreau’s favor. I recall him being yanked at the Stadium . 
with twe strikes on him. -When he was teld he was a Senator, he 
probably yelled “Strike Three!” 


THE RED SOX have made nary a change of significance. Well, 
after all, Williams and company did slub their way to a tie finish in 
the American League’s 154 game schedule. Pitching, as for time im- 
memorial, is the problem and Joe McCarthy, who likes to. win, espe- 
cially after he's lost, looks for enough mound improvement to do the 
trick. This is supposed to come from young: southpaws like McCall — 
and McDermott, but I don’t know. Can Stephens have another such 
year? Did the 35-year-old Tebbetts pull a “McQuinn” with one grad 
last year? Can you name four reliable starters? Isn't there still a 
little room for a toprotch outfielder after the great Williams and 
Dom DiMaggio? You may suspect from all this that I am not enamored 


of the chances of the Bosox to go over the top without changes; You. 
are correct. 


THE YANKS have made several additions, but it is. a baliclub 
whose main group is fading subtly, and while the farm system -is of 
the best, there will be a couple of years of no-pennant while the team 
shifts gears to a younger oomposition (it says here): Fred Sanford of 
the Browns could help on the mourd. Frank Shea could come. back. 
Raschi, Lopat, Reynolds, Porterfieii, Byrnes and Hiller round out 
what is clearly the second best staff in the league but not close to 
the first best!) DiMaggio could have another grand year, but overall, 
he and Henrich (who may go longer at first) and Rizauto. and Stun- 
weiss may not be up to a pennant effort. Bauer represents outfield 
future, and good things are expected from Woodling based on his 
Pacific Coast batting average. That's a lot of basing: 


Tigers Have Same Weaknesses 
The Tigers, under the acgis of Red Rolfe, haven't bolstered ‘those 
heles at first and second and the questionable catching, so they don’t 


throw off the classy but none too 
adaptable State club. It’s not a 
particularly profound analysis, but 
the fact is that LIU HAD TO im- 
prove. It was the rebounding of 


wi * 
TOUGH SCHED! 


If LIU is really on the way 

back, it has a chance to dump 
some applecarts, for here are some 
of its remaining games: St. 
Louis (two), Muhlenberg (two), 
Oregon (two), Santa Clara, 
Utah, Oklahoma A&M, Xavier of | 
Cincy, Seton Hall, 
A. 8 
players inherently too good to con- 
tinue floundering. This is the same 
personnel, minus one man only, 
which almost made the tourney 
last year, and it has an addition 
named Leroy Smith. What an ad- 
dition he’s turned out to be! 

The compact 6-1 sophomore with 
the tremendous spring and virtually 
unstoppable leaping one hand flip 
was the heavy executioner with 22 
points. Little men Miller and Gard, 
working together as they should, 
moved the ball, drove the visitors 
crazy with sheer peskiness, and 
stole the ball any number of times 
and set an infectious tempo. Lou 
Lipman, a superior ballplayer re- 
gardiess of some gallery resction, 
did yeoman work underneath as 
usual, helped control the attack 
and dangerous as always when given 
a little daylight, pitched in 13 im- 
portant points. 

These four working with one big 
man were the team that carried 


— - 


Here's an action shot of St. Louls University beating Kentucky in 
this season’s “dream game.” The National Invitation champs .make 
their New York appearance here Tuesday night against LIU, which 
suddenly stepped being a doormat in turning on potent North Caro- 
lina State Thursday night. Number 507 One guess. It's Easy Ed Ma- 
cauley, 6 feet 8 inches ef graceful All Amefican basketball — 


Sherer started and was fairly good, 
but this night Jack French was 
the one who clicked. He was helped 
by the driving little men, who set 
up plays and fed off to him for 
short one handed pitches, which 
he made. Soph White, kept on the 
bench this game, may eventually 
be the big man, next year if not 
this. He -is still potentially “it.” 
The real test for the resurgence 
of the Brooklinites came late in 
the second half when State cut 
down what had bloomed into a T- 
point lead (from a 17 point deficit!) 
The score was tied and rapid ex- 
change took place at 53-all, 55 all 
and 57 all. Here LIU showed that 
its spurt had been no freak. Re- 
taining command, it worked its best 
points for the necessary baskets, 


a short one by French. 

Smith is on the way te compiling 
» remarkable scoring average. The 
| Negre sophomore made his real 
debut with Eve minutes left of. the 
Butler game and LIU out of con- 
tention. He almost put them back 
inte things with four rapid goals 
for eight points. Following that he 
scored 20 against Rice, 18 against 
Western Kentucky’s big team, 18 
more against Duquesne and now 22 
against one of the country’s top 
teams. Against St. Louis Tues- 
GAB. ot 

The week presents two double- 
headers. Tuesday, before the St. 
Louis-LIU game, CCN takes on 
annually strong West Virginia, with 
halftime presentations to honor 
Coach Nat Holman’s 30 years at the 


the load and will undoubtedly 
service as a unit against St. Louis. 


see producing on another dazzler by 


uptown school. 


Smith, a long one by Lipman and 


Prelim Wows Featured 


At Garden 


The Garden indoor fight season continues to piek up 
speed next week when 20th Century director Harry Mark- 
son brings back three prelim show-stealers of past weeks 


This Week 


into a three-way All-Star Card. ®— 


On tap are lightweight Arthur 
King, welter Nick Foster and heavy- 
weight Roland LaStarza. Of the 
three, only Foster will show in a 
10-rounder, going against Tony Pel- 
lone in the top attraction. In the 
two eights, King tangles with Wil- 
lie Beltram and La Starza settles 
things with Bill Weinberg. 


What went into the making of 
next Friday’s All-Star show: Fos- 
ter put on a good looking show ‘in 
rallying against Nick Mistevich. La- 
Gtarza brought the crowd to its 


feet in stirviving two knockdowns 
te come on and TKO Gene Gosney 
King was most spectacular of all, 
when he finished Tony LaBua in 
84 seconds of she, ard round. 


LATE SPORT 
ROUNDUP... 


Tix still available for Saturday 
night Garden doubleheader featur- 
ing St. Johns-Loyola of Chicago, 
CCNY-St. Josephs of. Philly. 


rushed against Pellone. 
prospect, is another quick-handed 


fairly fluid youngster. 
sharply, but 


King. 


AL’S SELECTIONS 
l—Catnip Hill, Beaming Light, Lin- 
wood Blue. 


2—Sudden Scare, Trenton, Respire. 


Lea Mary, Fair Vision, One 


Broke. 
Rare Jewel, Ramadan, Lismere 
Lady. 
5—Loriot, Irisen, Sun Herod. 


¢—Marchons Il, Bright Sword, King. 
Midas. 


able skill for one 80 young. The 
opinion here, however, is. he’s being 


LaStarza, the young heavyweight 


puster, Pomp’s Gal, Dinner 


fit competing with 20th Century 
and backed by big radio and tele- 
vision dough, received an OK by 
the boxing commish to operate on 
Manhattan Center, seating capa- 


,|city 3500, on Wednesday night’s, 
He hits 
not spectacularly. 
The best newcomer on the All- 
[Star card is unquestionably the 
British Empire lightweight champ, 


starting Jan. 19... . T. of C. says 
it will give main eventers half the 
video receipts. Sponsor will pay 
about $3,000 a show for an East 
and midwest hookup. ... Idea is 
to “forget about” gate receipts, work 


Tournament of Champions, the out- 


A bon television, radio, movie rights. 


rate as a pennant threat for the moment despite a potentially top- 
notch outfield and pitching en a par with the Yanks: Newhouser, 
Hutchinson, Trucks, Gray, Kretlew, and a young man named Houtte+ 
man, who lest a mess of games but showed as much stuff as anyone 


in the league in se doing, comprise a mound staff that's clearly.good | 


short, You take it from there. 


THE A’S are more or less a standpat outfit. They stayed up there 
for a while on inspiration and pitching, but slid back when their 
of real punch began to tell. They still haven't got it, unless — 
Croaker Triplett, ex-Card rookie who hit in the 3508 
can do it. Pitching looks swell, infield is 4 outfield 
the walls to catch em, but no punch. 
no first division. 


Browns Kept Their Ballplayers 
THE BROWNS finished sixth last year. They’ve managed to hold 
on to some of their ballplayers this year, notably. Dillinger and Priddy, 
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